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PREFACE. 
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This  dissertation  had  itn  orij^in  in  nn  inquiry  whiuh,  in  the 
year  1853,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make,  as  to  the  foundation  of 
the  law  I  was  to  administer  under  Her  Majesty's  Commission. 
The  inquiry  was  begun  without  anticipation  that  it  would 
lead  to  more  than  perfecting  information  for  the  discharge  of 
a  responsible  duty.  If  any  reader  shall  be  staggered  at  some 
of  the  doctrines  propounded,  he  will  not  l)o  more  so  than  I 
freely  confess  I  myself  was,  when  I  first  found  them  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  reflection,  as  the  subject  gradually  developed 
itself.  Finding  the  inquiry  to  he  interesting,  I  committed  the 
result  to  paper,  and  completed  the  MS.  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1854. 

At  that  time  the  Crimean  war  was  i.i  hiW  vigor, — presently 
came  our  quarrel  with  China, — and  immediately  uiM)n  the  hack 
of  it  the  great  Indian  rebellion.  While  these  demamis  upon 
the  national  resources  continued,  it  did  not  seem  prudent  to 
publish  a  dissertation  of  this  kind ;  although,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  it  might  have  been  wiser  for  myself  to  have 
done  so,  inasmuch  as  dissntisfiiction  by  several  of  our  colonies 
with  the  mode  of  their  government  wa.s  then  rather  lively,  and 
public  opinion  a  good  deal  directed  to  the  subject.  That  stato 
of  the  colonies,  however,  operated  only  as  one  reason  the  nrore 
for  refraining  from  publication. 
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Tlif!  Crimonti  nml  riiiiiottc  wiin*  hiivc  ondfd  in  victory.  TIip 
IiMliiin  niii'llioii  is  nil  hut  •  xtiii;;iii.x)M>il,  nii'l  niir  viiMt  Iniliaii 
posxcsNinnH  Imvf  bcooino  an  int(<<rriil  part  of  the  Uriti>«li  )'ni|)ir('. 
Tiiom-  niii;lify  «il>ji'ctH  have  been  aeliicvetl  without  any  apjHircnt 
national  cxIiaiiHtion  in  Htrcn^tli  or  roMourccs.  The  nation 
MocinH  aw  n.'aily  for  any  new  dcinantl  u|M>n  it**  courajjc  and 
energy,  as  if  it  had  hrcn  cn'ra^ed  tlio  wliilo  only  in  tli*>  pursuits 
of  peace ;  and  an  concession  to  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
colonies  has  produced  };reuter  tninrpiillity  of  thinkin*;  upon 
colonial  suhjects,  the  seuson  sccnis  to  have  arrived  when  I  may 
venture  with  propriety  to  put  forth  thi^  di§H(!rtJition,  as  a 
pioneer  to  prepare  the  field  for  wider  and  more  effective  dis- 
cussion. There  is  notliint;  in  the  position  of  the  empire  which 
seems  to  me  to  make  the  freest  handling  of  our  colonial 
administration  to  he  deprecated,  nor  anything,  in  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subjectt,  to  preclude  its  receiving  impartial 
jud^^ment  from  those  di8{iosed  to  consider  so  highly  important 
and  interesting  u  subject. 

Our  East  Indian  possessions  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  book.  The  reader  will  see  this  by  relerring  to  page 
ninety-five,  where  they  aro  sj)ccially  exceptedi  That  j)a8S)ige 
was  written  long  beibre  the  East  Indian  rebellion  was  dreamt 
of,  and  1  see  nothing  in  what  has  since  passed  to  induce  me 
to  alter  it. 

The  doctrine  urged  at  page  ninety-three,  et  svtj.,  seems 
likely  to  be  sooner  tested  than  I  had  supposed.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Atiiea,  Portugjil  has  a  vast  extent  of  nominal  territory 
over  which  she  does  not  exercise  any  actual  sovereignty, 
further  than  by  insisting  to  have  it  recognized  in  anti-slavery 
treaties  as  Portuguese  territory, — a  chiim  which,  in  our  nego- 
tiations, we  have  hinted  a  doubt  of,  and  which  Fmnce,  in  the 
matter  of  tht;  C/Kirles-et-Geuryex,  seems  to  have  done  more 
than  hint  a  doubt  of. 
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I  fiiiil  that,  in  tni»titi(j  to  nirmnry  w*  lonn  nftiT  the  rvrntu, 
I  hiivo  fallen  into  nn  error  at  p<i;;c<4  twenty-nine  nnd  thirty. 
It  wn«  Doni  Jnnn,  who  fled  to  Hnizil  dtirintJ  the  re^eney  there 
of  Dorn  Pedro,  nnd,  iirter  Doni  JniinV  retnni  to  Kiirope, 
Bru/il  deeliired  itself  independent,  und  Dotn  Pedn>  to  he  itH 
emperor.  This,  1  helieve,  is  the  eorreet  hiHtorieal  Hccount  of 
the  formation  of  the  Hni/.ilian  empin*. 

I  do  not  moan  to  ofl'er  here  anything  tending;  in  the  Mli;rht(>Kt 
dejjreo  to  deprecate  fair  eritieii«m,  or  even  censure,  I  frankly 
confess  I  have  read  the  MS.  frequently,  at  distant  intervals, 
with  the  view  of  testing  its  accuracy,  so  far  as  my  jud;;inent 
repeatedly  ajiplied  would  enuhle  me.  If  it  he  defective  or 
erroneous  in  matter  or  style,  as  nothin<7  compelled  its  puhlica- 
tion,  so  nothin^r  should  prevent  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  puhlication  ;  hut  I  do  deprecate  the  slightest  n)isap[)rehension 
of  my  political  feelin<js.  I  uuiy  have  meddled  with  questions, 
which  some  will  think  had  hetter  not  have  hcen  mooted ;  or  I 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  have  handled  them  with  too  much 
freedom.  I  confess  to  having  had,  at  times,  some  lear  upon 
these  suhjects  myself, — hut  what  I  have  written,  I  have  written 
in  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  in  the  firmest  ultimate  con- 
viction, (mistaken  it  may  he,)  that  it  was  well  ihr  niy  country 
that  it  should  he  written,  that  it  should  he  read,  and  that 
it  should  he  well  and  timeously  considered  hy  those  who  have 
tlio  {'reatncss,  glory,  and  haj)piness  of  Great  Britiiin  most 
deeply  at  heart;  and  in  the  eipially  firm  conviction  that,  if  the 
measure  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  were  adopted,  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  would  remain,  as,  in  my  Inunhle  opinion,  it 
is  at  present,  founded  entirely  upon  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  qualities,  of  my  countrymen,  fostered  and  encouraged, 
as  these  are,  by  the  free  institutions  which  they  enjoy ;  and 
that  the  position  of  our  sovereign,  with  reference  to  the  other 
sovereigns  of  the  earth,  will  always  he,  as   it   is   at  present, 


. 
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iiHle|M<iMl«'iit  of  On'  iiMTf  viiHttit'KH  «»!'  icrrltoriiil  |hih«h- 
xioiitf,  iiiitl  will  Itc  quite  •iufc  m>  lori^;  im  it  in  knitwii  tlmt 
mIio  rt.'i^iiN  in  tlif  licurtM  nil  iiMi'etiunn,  uh  w«<II  uh  ovt-r 
the  itemuiiH,  ol'  KUth  miliji't-tf,  and  ho  lony  uh  lu>r  |K)wcr 
hIiiiII  hf  wiehlwl  by  niinlHttrn,  firinlv  and  fi'Hrhwtly,  lor 
th(!  miiintonuncc  of  ull  that  iti  good  and  right  in  inter* 
national  [wlicy. 

SYDNEY  S.  BELL. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


No  sovereign,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  possessed 
dominions  so  extensive  as  those  over  which  tho 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  reigns ;  and  no  nation, 
ancient  or  modern,  had  more  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  acquisitions  than  the  British  nation  has,  both 
as  to  tlie  mode  in  which  the  acquisitions  have  been 
gained,  and  as  to  the  character  in  which  they  have 
been  governed.  However  equivocal  may  have  been 
the  motives  with  which  Great  Britain,  Hke  other 
nations  of  that  period,  set  out  for  the  discovery  of 
the  western  liemisphere,  or  witli  wliich  some  of 
her  people,  for  their  own  individual  benefit,  took 
the  first  steps,  which  have  resulted  in  her  vast  empire 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  it  is  through  the  active 
industry  and  persevering  activity  of  her  inhabitants 
that  she  has  acquired  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her 
tlependcncies  throughout  the  eartli. 
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Extension  of  commorco,  spreading  the  knowledgf 
of  tlio  Holy  Scriptures,  and  diffusing  the  blessings 
of  civilized  life,  by  just,  equal,  and  enlightened 
principles  of  government,  has  been  the  character 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  undoubtedly  ruled  her 
acquisitions,  although,  through  inherent  defects  in 
her  system  of  colonial  administration,  she  may  occa- 
sionally have  miscarried  in  some  of  these  respects. 

Yet,  with  all  this  reason  for  just  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, there  may  be  reason  why  we  should  pause 
in  our  career  of  glory,  and  reflect  whether  this  very 
extent  of  our  dominions  is  a  source  of  true  power, 
or  is  not  rather  one  of  positive  weakness,  the  fore- 
nmner  of  decay  and  ultimate  dissolution ;  whether 
our  empire,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  from 
Nimrod's  downwards,  has  not  attained  that  culmi- 
nating point  in  its  power,  whence  it  must  descend, 
ultimately  to  sink  below  the  horizon,  like  the  empires 
of  antiquity ;  whether  treating  the  empire  as  arborists 
do  trees  of  excessive  luxuriance,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  lop  and  prune  it  to  the  very  stem,  in  order  to  stop 
the  diffusion  of  sap  through  too  distant  extremities, 
and  thereby  preserve  its  vigor  and  ensure  the 
prolongation  of  its  vitality. 

Though  it  be  true  that  the  colonial  dependencies 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  ruled  by  able,  virtuous, 
and  enlightened  statesmen  ;  though  it  be  true  that 
the  broad  system   of  her    colonial    polity  has  been 
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\intnintc(l  by  selfishness,  however  iiulividtials  mny 
have  turned  the  working  of  that  system  to  their  own 
|m>fit;  though  (treat  Britain,  including  her  colonial 
dependencies,  is  governeil  by  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  many  senators,  and  is  not,  like  other 
countries  less  kindly  dealt  with  by  Providence,  ruled 
after  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  sovereign : 
yet,  if  we  do  not  go  into  details,  but  confine  our- 
selves to  a  general  survey  of  results,  it  would  seem 
as  if  these  are  little  better  than  they  would  have 
been  had  our  colonial  administration  been  dictated 
by  an  ignorant,  capricious,  prejudiced,  and  narrow- 
njinded  sovereign. 

We  recognize  in  the  nations  of  Europe  the  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  our 
Saxon  blood,  and  the  anient  love  of  freedom  and 
independence  shown  by  the  nations  in  whose  veins 
it  flows.  But,  in  our  intercourse  with  our  colonies 
— with  those  limited  bodies  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
who  have  gone  out  from  us  to  found  for  themselves 
new  states — we  have  ignored  our  origin,  and  treated 
them  as  if  we  and  they  were  sprung  from  eastern 
races,  instead  of  being,  one  and  all  of  us,  the  sons 
of  freetlom. 

It  is  true  that  a  change  has  lately  shown  itself  in 
OMT  cohmial,  as  in  our  commercial,  policy,  attributable, 
probably,  to  the  superior  enlightenment  of  modern 
politicians  in  the  principles  of  political  ei'onoiny,  and 
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eapocinlly  to  the  manrnanimity  and  modost  propriety 
of  our  present  noble  sovereijj^n,  who  Ims  not  allowed 
any  petty,  personal  feeling  to  interfere  with  what  her 
ministers  have  represented  to  her  as  necessary  to  the 
proper  government  of  her  empire,  who,  if  she  have 
the  lust  of  dominion  and  the  love  of  power,  vices 
inherent  almost  universally  in  human  nature,  has 
wisely  and  nobly  subtlued  them,  and  made  her  own 
happiness  dependent  on  promoting  the  happiness  of 
her  subjects — the  true  aim  of  a  wise  and  virtuous 
sovereign.  ' 

But  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  this  change 
in  our  colonial  policy  is  universal,  reaching  to  all 
its  points ;  for  it  does  not  seem  to  spring  from 
scientific  and  philosophic  principles  of  government, 
which,  being  wrought  out  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions,  will  be  certain  to  produce  the  end 
apparently  desired.  The  motley  character  of  our 
colonial  government,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
stitution accorded  to  one  colony,  as  compared  with 
those  which  have  been  imposed  upon  others,  puzzles 
the  mind  to  discover  on  what  principle  the  differences 
are  founded,  and  leads  it  rather  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  force  of  circumstances  was  the  true  motive 
for  whatever  has  been  done  in  each  particular  case. 

Yet,  if  it  be  so,  one  cannot  blame  those  to  whom 
our  colonial  destinies  have  been  entrusted,  from  time 
to  time.     If  all  the  beneficial  changes  in  our  colonial 
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[)o1iny,  whicli  have  undoubtedly  l)coti  madt^  of  Into 
years,  bear  tlie  character  of  experiment  ratlier  tliuii 
of  ex[)erience — if  they  have  more  of  empirii^um  in 
tliem  than  of  scientific  knowledge,  tlie  fault  is  attri- 
butable to  the  system  of  our  colonial  administration, 
rather  than  to  the  colonial  minister,  or  thos(>  by 
whom  lie  is  assisted  in  his  Herculean  labor  of 
governing  fifty-four  colonies,  i.e.,  of  being  sovereign 
of  as  many  states,  for  such,  in  fact,  he  is. 

The  object  of  this  work  will  be  to  give  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  our  past  colonial  history,  and  thence  to 
<leduce  the  principles  which  would  seem  to  be  those 
that  ought  to  guide  us  in  our  future  colonial  policy. 
The  time  was,  and  not  long  since,  when  it  would 
ha\e  been  vain  to  attempt  such  a  deduction,  with 
any  expectation  that  it  would  prove  acceptable  to 
the  public,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  the  minister.  Not 
ten  short  yeare  ago,"  it  was  the  almost  universal 
doctrine,  that  Great  Britain  owed  her  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  grandeur  to  her  trade,  and  her 
trade  to  her  navigation  laws  and  system  of  ditierential 
duties.  80  long  as  this  delusion  preva-ied,  it  would 
have  been  hopeless  to  broach  any  doctrine  which 
seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  loosen  the  tight  hold 
which,  with  similar  delusion,  we  thought  we  should 
over  retain  over  our  colonies,  by  the  mode  in  whicli 
w<'  then  administered  them.  Now  that  the  (thu  has 
"  The  text  «n>  written  in  liie  v^iii  1K.V4. 
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t'ttlleii  from  tliu  |M>liticul  eye,  m  fur  us  to  |)eniiit 
it  to  discover  that  Great  Britain  \\ua  achieved 
her  unprecedented  position  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  not  in  conse<|uence,  but  in  spite,  of  her 
navigation  laws  and  differential  duties,  an  attempt 
to  show  tiiut  the  liberal  cimructer  —  whicli  hus 
undoubtedly  marked  our  colonial  administration 
during  these  few  years  past  —  may  be  pursued  to  a 
much,  greater  extent  without  injury,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  benefit  to  the  empire,  seems  neither 
to  be  presumptuous  nor  likely  to  be  an  unthankful 
task.  For,  without  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
tendency  of  our  present  colonial  legislation,  there  are 
looming  in  the  political  horizon  very  delicate  and 
nice  questions,  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  arising  out  of  her  sovereignty  over  them, 
which  it  will  be  well  for  her  to  consider,  before  the 
time  come  when  they  may  have  to  be  solved  by 
the  sword  instead  of  the  pen. 

The  extent  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Crown, 
or  of  the  united  legislature,  over  the  colonies  has 
often  been  asserted  at  home,  and  has  as  oflen  been 
questioned  in  the  colonies.  This  subject  has 
necessarily  been  much  mixed  up  with  the  dis- 
cussions, parliamentary  and  diplomatic,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen  in  regard  to  our  trade 
regulations  with  the  colonies ;  and,  more  lately  still, 
in    thosp    which    have    occurred    in    regard    to    the 
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constitutioii8  to  Ix-  coiitcrrrd  u|M)n  imrtiriilar  <-uionit>!». 
Uut  the  8ubj(>ct  (Uh's  not  R|)|}<>ar  to  have  \hh'.u  over 
probed  to  its  depth.  In  (ireat  Britain,  the  ri^ht  ha.H 
always  been  asserted,  while  its  non-exercis<!  has 
been  conceded  whenever  the  right  uas  seriously 
({uestioned ;  und  no  one  of  its  tusscrtors  has  vwr 
ventured  to  lay  bare  the  principles  ufKin  which  the 
right  is  supposed  to  b(!  founded.  The  right  has 
always  been  assumed,  but  has  never  been  demon- 
strated. The  time  so(3nis  to  havi;  arrived  when 
this  question  should  be  candidly,  but  fearlessly, 
discussed. 
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TIIK  NATl'KI!  OP  THE  IlKf.ATIOV  WHICH  HAS  HKKV  MA'.T\'-^Iii 
BKTWKF.N  COLONIKINd  rurNTKIES  \MI>  THK'R  ILO  .IKS.  IN 
ANCIENT  AND  IN  MODERN  TIMm. 

Before  considering  the  nntiirc  oi-  th(  extent  ot'  tlif 
[Hjwer  of  Oreut  Brituin  otci  her  colonics,  it  will  Ik* 
profitable  to  take  ti  short  letrospect  of  the  history  of 
colonization,  imcient  as  well  ns  modern,  in  orfler  to 
see  how  tar  the  assumption  of  supreme  jjower  by  the 
mother  country  over  colonies  has  Ikhmi  acted  u|H>n, 
or  been  successfully  maintained,  by  other  countries 
over  their  colonies. 

The  most  ancient  colonies  we  have  any  account  of 
are  those  which  were  plante<l  on  the  shores  of  the 
Meditemmean  by  the  city  of  Tyre,  Amonp  these, 
Utica  first,  and  afterwanls  Carthape,  were  the  chief. 
We  leam  from  the  second  bo<jk  of  Samuel,  \,  11, 
that  Tyre  was  govemcjtl  by  a  king,  so  early  as  the 
time  of  David,  limr  of  Jerusalem.  Whether  the 
government  of  this  a'K'icTit  city  wns  ^'egal,  Oligarchic, 
or  democratic,  it  tfit  time  at  which  Utica  and 
Carthage  were  founded,  we  have  no  information ; 
but,  whatever  its  form  of  {xovernment  niav  then 
hav»'  Ih'oh,  th<'iH  is  no  indi<'ation  that  the  power  of 
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tiliif  iXovrmilM'Mt  •  \U'ii«l«'il  ovfi'  iIh'm*  n»lt>iiit>  .  tWi* 
opiniDii  of  liiHt«tnait!4  Mvni^  U^  Im'  tliiit  it  'liil  »«!  <«> 
fxtciid.  riir  colonitw  of  I'tim  hihI  ( 'urtlwri*  ftn-m 
to  have  b<'rii,  from  tlH*ir  v(>ry  toiiiidutioii,  ulto^cllu'r 
iii(l(>|MnMl(Mit  of  the  njothcr  city.  At  tti\  «'vrnts  — 
which  |)erhti))s  will  he  found  to  ^n;  iTiore  to  the 
pn'Mont  jMir|K)s<!  —  tJMfV  uitimul*  I*  hecuiiu;  iiwh- 
IMMulent.  History  in  not  so  clcjir  «>  to  tlu'  rjiHy 
history  of  Utica,  wliosc  foundation  prcccth'd  that  irf 
Carthape  by  about  tiiree  hundtwl  years,  but  it 
certainly  b<3canic  inde{K>ndent  aWw  the  fall  of 
Carthage ;  and  its  ruins  <lisclos<!  n  hist(»ry  of  fornu'r 
wealth  and  grandeur,  which  si'oims  io  say  that  it 
must  have  l)een  independent  originally.  But  we 
have  positive  historical  infornuition  a»  to  Carthagr>. 
That  city  achieved  a  condition  of  wealth,  power,  and 
splendor,  which,  if  it  did  not  excef<l  that  of  the 
mother  city,  Tyre,  must,  at  all  events,  have  equaled 
it."  Carthap;e  was  founded  about  >ne  hundred 
years  before  Rome,  and,  so  early  as  five  hundred 
yeai*s  before  the  Christian  era,  she,  is  an  inde- 
pendent soverei}!^  |>ower,  entenni  into  a  treaty 
with  the  then  infant  republic  of  Horn* .  and,  two 
hundred  years  afterwards,  renewed  this  treaty  at  tho 
desire  of  the  Romans,  who  were  a**  yet  without  a 
navy,  and  required  protection  of  their  tnule  by  the 
Carthajijinian  navy  against  the;  ravjiges  of  the  CJreek 
'  roMiiu-  lit.  2J. 
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pirutes.  Every  one  in  the  least  uc({iiainted  with 
ancient  history  is  famihar  with  the  wars  whicli 
Carthage  waged  witli  Rome  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  and  knows  how  nearly  she  had,  more  than 
once,  overwhelmed  her  rival.  While  Carthage  was 
thus  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  glory.  Tyre  had  ceased 
to  be  numbered  among  the;  powers  of  the  earth — 
her  glory  had  departed.  About  thirty  years  beibre 
C'arthage  renewed  its  ancient  treaty  with  Home,  in 
the  character  of  a  succoring  ally,**  Tyre  had  fallen 
under  the  sword  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  become 
a  tributary  of  that  insatiable  conqueror.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  have  been  the  original  terms  under 
which  the  emigrants  from  Tyn;  settled  at  Carthage, 
it  is  obvious  that  so  umch  as  was  fettering  or 
restrictive  in  these;  ferms  had  long  since  been  worked 
otf,  either  by  rebellion,  of  which  we  have  no  trace 
in  history,  or  by  disuse.  The  greater  probability 
is,  considering  the  vast  time  which  it  then  took  to 
traverse  the  sea  between  the  two  localities — many 
months — that  the  colonists  were  from  the  begimiing 
free  and  independent. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  modern  writers  that 
Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  colonized  by  Carthage. 
But  that  seems  to  be  a  misappnjhension.  The 
original  settlement  of  these  islands  is  involved  in  tli(( 
obscurity  of  remote  and  even  fabul(»u.s    history.     A 
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colony  trom  Lybiu  is  said  to  have  been  plunted  in 
Sardiiiiu  by  Aristaeus,  who  was  one  of  tlio  sons  of 
no  less  a  person  than  Apollo,  Hut  other  colon ies 
were  also  established  in  that  island,  one  under  Nonix, 
who  came  from  Iberia,  a  country  of  Asia,  and  was 
also  of  divine  parentap;e,  beinj;:^  a  son  of  Mercury, 
and  another  by  lolcas,  who  was  tiie  son  of  a  kinj» 
of  Thessaly,  and  went  to  Sardinia  with  the  sons  of 
Hercules.  The  island,  therefore,  was  colonizcnl  from 
Iberia  and  Thessaly,  as  well  as  from  Lybia.  With 
regard  to  Sicily,  that  island,  according  to  very 
remote  tradition,  was  originally  peopled  from  Spain, 
and  was  afterwards  settled  in  by  the  Siculi,  a  people 
of  Italy.  In  times  comparatively  more  modern,  the 
Pha'nicians,  and,  after  them,  the  (ireeks,  planted 
colonies  in  the  island.  That  is  all  that  we  learn  of 
the  colonization  of  either  Sardinia  or  Sicily,  and  it 
does  not  point  to  Carthage  as  the  source  of  the 
colonization.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  both  of  the 
islands  were  long  under  the  dominion  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  bnt  so  likewise  was  Spain,  which,  so  fur  as 
appears,  was  never  said  to  have  been  colonized  from 
Carthage,  though,  no  doubt,  the  merchants  of  that 
city  had  trading  establishments  in  that  country,  as 
the  Phcjenicians  had  had  before  them.  The  tnith 
seems  rather  to  be,  that  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  like 
Spain,  were  conquests  acquiretl  by  (!arthage,  and 
ruled  bv  it   a^    sucli ;  and   fhtit   Cfirtfiiiii*',   though   it 
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had  oxtensivc  tind  remote  trading  stations,  liud  not, 
eitlier  in  Sicily  or  in  Sardinia,  colonies  properly  so 
called.  Carthage,  therefore,  can  furnish  little  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  terms  on  which  a  colony 
should  stand  with  relation  to  the  mother  country, — 
whatever  knowledge  may  be  gained  by  its  history 
in  regard  to  the  government  of  dependencies. 

Greece,  however,  is  a  fertile  source  of  such 
information,  since  the  Greek  republics  planted  many 
colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  iEgean, 
and  Black  Seas.  With  regard  to  the  Greek  colonies, 
they  were  all,  with  few  exceptions,  independent  from 
the  beginning;  the  exceptions  are  neither  certain 
nor  well  authenticated.  These  swarmings  from  the 
parent  state  were  generally  the  result  of  political 
|)ersecution,  which  drove  the  suii'erers  to  forsake 
their  country,  and  seek  for  peace  and  prosperity 
elsewhere.  In  these  instances,  the  colonies  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  founded  against  the 
consent  of  the  parent  state ;  the  probability  is  that 
those  who  ruled  it  for  the  time  were  well  pleased 
to  be  rid  of  the  individuals  whom  they  had  oppressed, 
and  to  see  their  enmity  removed  to  a  distance.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  as  little  be  said  that  the 
colonies  were  formed  with  the  consent,  and  still 
less  by  the  direction,  or  under  the  control,  of  the 
parent  state.  The  exiles  went  forth,  with  the  wide 
world    before    I  hem     vvlicrc    lo    (•ho<'>(',    and    tlieir 
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sottlenioiit  was  ot'tenor  Hxcd  by  the  acci<loiits  of 
wind  and  weather  than  from  any  preconceived 
selection. 

In  other  instances,  settlements  of  Greek  colonies 
were  the  result  of  over  population  in  a  country 
naturally  so  poor  as  Greece,  and  incapable  of 
sustaininp;  the  redundancy  of  people,  which  tlu^ 
freedom  enjoyed  by  its  inhabitants  was  likely  to 
stimulate.  In  these  instances,  the  new  settlements 
were  conducted  under  the  superintendencj;  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  parent  city,  whose  only  object 
was  to  be  relieved  of  such  inhabitants  as  she  could 
not  well  support.  It  may  be  supposed  that  these 
voluntary  exiles  would  leave  many  behind  them  in 
whom  they  retained  an  interest.  This  would  naturally 
make  them  continue  intercourse  with  the  parent 
state,  as  much  as  distance,  increased  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  navigation  at  the  time,  would  permit ;  but, 
beyontl  this,  there  was  no  bond,  except  in  rare 
instances,  between  the  colony  and  the  parent  city. 
Though  many  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Italy  attained,  by  trading,  a  wealth  and 
splendor  unknown  in  Greece,  yet  that  trading  was 
neither  the  original  motive  to  the  settlement,  nor 
was  it  generally,  in  any  way,  either  regulated  or 
controlled  by  the  parent  states. 

In  short,  between  Greece  and  its  colonies  there 
was  no  claim  of  authority  on  the  one  side,  nor  any 
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feelint;  of  ilependcncy  on  the  other."  Tlic  colonists 
treated  visitors  from  the  parent  city  on  all  public 
occasions  with  excess  of  respect ;  but  beyond  tlu^ 
feelings  of  quasi  affection  with  which  these  honors 
were  given  and  received,  each  state  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  other.  The  colonies  chose  their 
own  rulers,  which,  in  many  instances,  were  kings, 
on  office  whose  very  title  was  detested  in  Greece ; 
regulated  their  trading  at  their  own  discretion  ;  made 
peace  and  war  upon  other  states  on  their  own 
account;  and  gave  or  withheld  assistance  to  the 
mother  city  in  her  wars,  according  to  their  own 
discretion ;  and  even  founded  sub-colonies  of  their 


own. 


Rome,  in  her  colonies,  presents  a  character 
differing  from  that  of  any  other  ancient  colonizing 
state.  The  lust  of  empire  was  her  predominating 
characteristic,  and  she  exhibited  it  even  in  her 
system  of  colonization.  She  did  not  send  out 
swarms  of  her  redundant  population  to  go  forth 
and  seek  for  themselves  countries,  as  yet  unoccupied, 
in  which  they  might  pursue  the  arts  of  peace  and 
civilization ;  but,  by  her  armies,  she  drove  out  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  the  cities  she  chose  to  make 
war  upon,  and  replaced  them  with  swarms  of  her 

»  Til  ill  wall,  vol.  II,  p.  97. 

•>  Aorordin;;   to   Soiiora,    MilptiH    fotiiulod    no   H-wor  tlisii  tiiri'e 
liiiiiilioi!  )iii(i  riiilitv  colonif'i  tliroiigliout  tli"*  worM. 
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f)\vn  common  people,'*  After  ilepktincj  the  towns 
of  their  natnml  hhxHl,  she  injected  her  own  into 
them. 

Colonies  thns  founded,  were  in  trutli,  mere  ad- 
vanced bulwarks  of  the  ever-encroachin<ij  republic. 
The  colonists  were  not  settled  in  u  countr}'  hitherto 
uninhabited  and  uncleared,  where  they  hail  every- 
thing to  do  for  themselves,  and  where  a  question 
might  be  raised  between  them  and  the  parent  state 
whether  they  were  to  be  considered  as  working  for 
themselves  or  in  subserviency  to  her.  They  were 
like  a  prize  crew  put  into  a  captured  ship,  to  retain 
possession  for  the  captors.  A  city  was  taken  by  storm 
and  a  portion  of  it  was  allotted  to  a  certain  number 
of  Roman  citizens,  that  the  permanent  dominion  of 
Rome  might  be  the  better  ensured.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  these  colonists  must  have  been  de- 
pendent on  the  parent  state,  if  it  were  only  for 
physical  protection.  So  long  as  that  protection  was 
known  to  be  within  their  reach,  they  could  live  in 
their  new  abodes  in  quietness,  and  with  a  sense  of 
security ;  but,  so  soon  as  tiie  protection  should  have 
been  withdrawn,  they  must  have  lived  in  dread  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  by  mucli  the  greater  in 
number,  rising  and  exterminating  them.  These  so- 
called  colonists,  therefore,  were  mere  locum  tenentcs 
of  Rome ;   yet,   being  such,   it    is   undoubted   that. 
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with  tlit'ir  HHW  residence,  tliey  coused  to  enjoy  the 
rights  of  Roniiui  citizens.  This  fact  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  accomited  f<jr  by  writers  on  Roman 
history,  but  if  the  sugp^estion  of  Arnold  be  correct,* 
that  the  colonists  were  taken  from  the  poorer  class 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  even  from  the  freedmen, 
it  may  have  been  that  the  denial  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  them  on  their  removal  to  the  colony 
arose  not  only,  as  Arnold  suggests,  from  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Government  to  reduce,  so  far, 
the  roll  of  citizens,  but  also  from  political  and 
prudential  motives,  in  regard  to  the  colonies  them- 
selves. If  the  Romans,  who  settled  down  among 
the  original  '  ilmbitauts  of  the  country  colonized  in 
veiy  disproportionate  numbers,  had  retained  the 
rights  of  citizenship  for  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants, they  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been  in 
an  invidious  position  with  relation  to  the  original 
inhabitants.  It  was  only  politic,  therefore,  to  require 
of  the  Roman  settlers  that  they  should  so  far 
identity  themselves  with  the  inhabitants  of  their 
adopted  country  as  to  renounce  the  superiority 
involved  in  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and 
to  concede  advantages  to  them,  as  colonists,  which 
would  make  them  content  to  descend  to  a  lower 
political  position  than  that  to  which  they  had  been 
born. 

»  Arnold's  Uoiiip,  vol.  in,  ]>.  17. 
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In  short,  the  rule  of  Rome  over  its  colonies,  us 
well  as  its  connection  with  its  allies,  had  extent  of 
dominion  alone  in  view,  and  was  regulated  accord- 
ingly. It  was  not  founded  upon  justice,  neither 
had  it  in  view  an  interchange  of  benefits. 
It  merely  contemplated  extension  and  reten- 
tion of  authority,  and  allowed  what  was  not 
incompatible  with  these  objects,  and  denied  what 
was  incompatible.  Its  policy  might  be  admirable, 
viewing  it  in  this  limited  light,  and  be  far  from 
execrable  for  iniquity,  inasmuch  as  injustice  and 
oppression,  though  they  might  and  did  generally 
occur,  were  rather  incidental  than  intentional.  But 
the  Roman  colonial  policy  will  not  afford  any 
light  to  another  country,  not  actuated  like  Fiome 
by  the  lust  of  universal  dominion,  for  the  course 
it  should  follow  in  extending  the  arts  of  peace 
and  civilization,  by  colonizing  parts  of  the  earth, 
as  yet  either  partially  or  wholly  unoccupied  by 
man. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  colonization 
ceased  for  many  centuries,  until  the  partial  adoption 
of  it  by  the  Italian  republics,  in  the  height  of  their 
mercantile  prosperity.* 

Genoa  had  many  mercantile  factories  throughout 
the  Levant,  and.  two  settlements  which,  in  some 
respects,  may  be  said  to  have  been  colonies,  namely, 

•  Gibbon,  vol.  ^  in,  p.  1.5, 
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(iaiatu,  on  the  sUow.  <)ppf)sitf'  to  Constantinople, 
estftblisli«'(l  in  I'JCl  :  and  Kaffa  in  tho  Crimea, 
established  a  centnrv  hiter."  (jalata  was  nominally 
subject  to  the  Greek  rule,  but,  in  fact,  whs  {governed 
from  (Jenoa,  whcMice  a  podesta  was  annually  sent, 
who  ruled  the  settlement  with  the  assistance  of  a 
council,  pretty  much  as  Genoa  itself  was  fjoverned. 
But  the  laws  of  Genoa  had  to  be  observ(!d,  and 
those  enacted  by  the  local  }:^overnment  were  liable 
to  be  ne{^atived  at  Genoa. 

The  position  of  Kaiin  was  somewhat  different, 
probably  ovvinpj  to  its  greater  distance  from  Genoa. 
There,  the  local  government  had  uncontrolled  power 
of  legislation,  to  the  extent  even  of  altering  the 
laws  derived  from  Genoa,  so  far  as  they  affected 
the  settlement.'^ 

In  Galata,  we  have  the  first  example  of  the 
connection  which  England  established  with  her 
colonies,  not  at  their  original  foundation,  but  after 
she  had  resolved  to  make  them  a  source  of  selfish 
advantage  to  herself;  and,  in  Kaffa,  founded  after 
a  century's  experience  of  the  Galata  scheme,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  connection  between 
England  and  her  colonies,  such  as  her  recent  more 
enlightened  and  generous  legislation  is  gradually 
moulding  it  to. 

Venice,  likewise,  had  many  factories,  and  but  a 
•>  Sisniondi,  vol.  vi,  p.  93.  '■  Sanli,  vol.  ii.  p.  W. 
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i'v.w  coloiii<'>H.  The  principal  of  Ikt  colomrs  was 
Candia,  which  s\w  ac(|uirt'(l  liy  purchase.  The 
native  itihahitants  were  not  (listurl)e(l  :  all  that 
Venice  tlid  was  to  send  some  of  her  own  citizens, 
nobles  included,  to  settle  in  the  island.  The  entire 
body  of  these  nobles  formed  the  {jrand  coinicil 
of  the  island,  having  a  dopje,  elected  from  their 
own  body,  at  their  head.  In  short,  the  local 
government  was  forme<l  upon  the  model  of  tin; 
mother  republic,  an(i  consisted  of  officers  appointed 
from  among  those  who  had  settled  down  as  colonists. 
But  the  island  was  never  treated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Venetian  state."  It  was  regarded  rather 
as  a  nursery  to  repair  the  broken  fortunes  of  the 
Venetian  nobility,  who,  after  having,  by  a  residence 
on  the  island,  enriched  themselves  in  the  pursuits 
of  trade,  returned  to  the  parent  republic,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  highest  orders  of  ita  nobility. 
These  foi'tunes  were  made  only  by  the  practice 
of  the  greatest  extortion  upon  the  other  iidial)itants 
of  the  island,  and  by  restraining  the  colonists  from 
trading  with  any  other  than  the  mother  state. 
But,  the  replenishment  of  the  mother  state  being 
the  tnie  ground  of  the  Venetian  policy,  and  neither 
justice  to  her  settlements  nur,  still  less,  consideration 
for  their  prosperity  forming  any  part  of  it,  the 
extortions  of  the  nobility  were  overlooked,  not  only 
•  Sismundi,  vol.  x,  p.  261. 
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in  (/undiu,  but  in  the  other  settlements  of  Venice 
upon  the  shores  of  (Jreece,  all  of  which  were 
formed  after  th(!  sanie  niodel. 

The  conse(|uence  of  this  unprincipled  mode  of 
pov«.'rnin|2;  her  colonies  was,  that  they  never  formed 
any  support  to  Venice :  she  never  increased  their 
streni^th,  nor  ever  extended  her  protection  to  them 
in  any  etiectual  dej;n  e ;  consecjuently,  she  never 
gained  their  affections,  Treatincj  them  neither 
as  parts  of  her  own  state  nor  yet  as  independent 
allies,  during  the  time  of  her  prosperity,  her 
colonies  were  not  so  profitable  to  her  as  they 
would  have  been  had  the  rights  of  the  commonalty 
been  regarded,  and  trade  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  been  encouraged,  by  equal  administration 
of  law  and  justice ;  consequently,  in  the  time  of 
her  adversity,  the  colonies  were  not  only  indisposed, 
but  powerless,  to  assist  her. 

'I'he  next  colonies,  in  chronological  order,  were 
those  founded  by  Spain  in  America.  The  principal 
original  object  of  Spain,  in  establishing  these 
colonies,  was  to  secure  the  inexhaustible  mines 
of  precious  metals  with  which  America  was 
supposed  to  abound.  The  better  to  do  this,  the 
feudal  fiction  that  all  land  was  originally  in  the 
sovereign  was  transported  to  America,  which  in 
this  respect  was  theoretically  treated  as  an  integral 
part    of    the    Spnnish     monarchy,    and,     with   this 
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fiction,  the  whole  cumbrous,  stately,  and  extravupint 
udministmtive  forms  of  the  Spanish  government 
in  Europe  were  also  transported.  But,  inci)n- 
sistently  enough,  the  colonists  were  prohibited  from 
cultivating  various  articles  which  it  was  advantageous 
to  reserve  for  Spain,  and  a  restriction  upon  social 
and  comm(!rcial  intercourse  was  imposed,  such  as 
had  no  parallel  in  the  mother  country,  and  had 
never  been  known  to  any  nation,  ancient  or 
modern. 

Strangers  could  not  come  within  the  colonies, 
under  pain,  at  first,  of  death,  and  afterwards  of 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  even  Spaniards  could 
not  visit  them  without  a  special  license  from  the 
government ;  and,  as  for  commerce,  the  colonies 
could  trade  only  with  the  mother  country,  amd  that 
only  at  two  ports,  Seville  and  Cadiz ;  they  were  not 
permitted  to  trade  at  all,  as  between  themselves, 
one  colony  with  another.  The  necessury  eftect 
of  thes(^  vexatious  and  harassing  regulations  was  to 
enrich  a  few  persons  in  Spain,  at  the  expense  of 
the  colonists,  and  even  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Spanish  nation  itself.  For  though  the  trade  was 
not,  in  form,  reserved  to  a  particular  company, 
it  was,  in  fact,  reserved  to  a  few  houses  in 
Seville  and  Cadiz  ;  so  that,  while  the  colonists 
had  to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap  to  th(?se 
monopolists,    the    other    people    of   Spain    did    not 
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buy     ch«*H|)     iukI     sell     (|<»nr      t<»      the     colonists 
Tlir    mcrrlmiits   of    Cadi/,    iiiid    S<'vill«'    alone   «le- 
riv«'(l    lirnofit    t.  mi    tl»'    injiirv    iiiHiotcd    upon    tli«> 
colonists. 

When  tlu*  \roU\  and  ofiu'r  [Mvrious  nirtals.  whicli 
had  promptf'd  this  syHtcin.  one  of  policr  rather 
than  of  p;overnm('nt,  were  exhausted,  tlu*  restrictions 
upon  social  and  connnercial  intercourse  were  not 
removed.  They  were  continued  upon  the  trad*?, 
wiiich  naturally  arose  ui  countries  so  prolific  of 
every  valuable  natural  prwluction,  as  soon  as  the 
adventurers  n  quest  of  gold  wen;  wise  enough  to 
discover  that  agriculture  and  trade  were  the  true 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  trade  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  never  attained  any  great  height, 
notwithstanding  all  the  prodigious  natural  advan- 
tages under  which  it  was  begun  and  carried  on  ; 
and  that  the  revenue  derived  from  it  to  the 
mother  country,  after  the  expenses  of  tlie  colonial 
government  had  been  defrayed,  was  at  all  times 
inconsiderable.  Nay,  even  the  precious  metals, 
while  they  lasted,  never  made  any  great  show  in 
the  metropolitan  budget. 

In  short,  the  Spanish  colonies,  at  the  very  best 
time,  were  of  very  little  direct  profit  to  the  mother 
country,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  way  in  which 
Venice    derived    advantage    tivMu     her    (•«)|oni«'s.    by 
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thi^ir  IxMii^  it  firld  tor  rccriiitinp;  tli«*  lmiikni|it  hikI 
Urokcii-down  rourtirrs,  tliroiiijr||  rxtortioiiH  wniiijj; 
t'nun  tlu'  unliiippv  iiutivrs  uiul  tho  \osn  coiisidcnil)!** 
colonists.  \\  hen  the  tluy  of  advrrsity  ciiiim'  u|)oii 
S|niin,  so  tar  t'roni  her  coloiiirs  IxMiip;  ot"  any 
assistaiicM!  to  her,  tlnjy  wrrc  tin*  first  part  of  \u>v 
decaying  body  wliicli  tell  away.  Slic  had  not 
siitficicnt  vital  power  in  herself  to  retain  her  ride 
over  them,  and  she  had  never  transfnsed  into  them 
strength  sutHcicnt  to  nuict  with  advantage  \ipoii 
herself. 

The  greatest  real  advantage  which  Spain  <Ierived 
from  her  colonies  was  the  indire(!t  one  of  trading 
with  them.  This,  upon  the  selfish  and  suicidal 
princij)le  first  introduced  into  colcmial  policy  by 
Venice,  she  confined  entirely  to  her  own  subjects 
by  th(!  enforcement  of  laws  abhorrent  to  humanity, 
unsanctioned  by  any  principles  in  the  law  either 
of  nature  or  of  nations,  and  alike  opposed  to  sound 
sense  and  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  self-interest. 
As  before  observed,  trade  between  the  colonists 
and  foreigners  was  j)rohibite<l,  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  and,  even  between  the  ditierent 
colonies,  under  severe  penalties;  the  cultivation 
of  certain  articles  of  eonuueire  was  absolutely 
proscribed,  in  favor  of  the  nu>tlier  country ;  and 
the  iniiiiufacture  of  otheis  was  reserved  to  it  as 
H    inon(»poly. 
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To  look  back  upon  this  policy,  as  dictated  by 
men  with  sane  minds,  one  might  suppose  that 
trade  and  agriculture  were  of  the  nature  of  fire, 
— though  useful  principles  in  themselves,  yet 
having  a  constant  tendency  to  spread  and  desolate, 
and  therefore  requiring  constant  control  and  sub- 
jection. 

Naturam  farm  expellas  taincn  usque  recurret. 
In  spite  of  laws  so  well  calculated  to  extinguish 
anything  like  agricultural  or  mercantile  spirit  and 
enterprise,  a  certain  amount  of  trade  did  arise,  even 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies ;  but  that  was  far 
exceeded  by  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  between 
the  colonies  and  other  countries,  and  even  among 
the  colonists  themselves,  in  p(ii'fect  ridicule  of 
the  restrictions  of  the  mother  country ;  notwith- 
standing she  kept  a  most  expensive  maritime 
force  to  maintain  them,  and  even  went  the  length 
of  making  smuggling  an  offence  cognizable  by  the 
Inquisition. 

So  soon  as  the  vast  advantages  of  a  climate  and 
soil  productive  above  all  others  had  advanced  the 
social  condition  of  the  colonists  and  increased  their 
demand  for  those  articles  of  commerce,  which  the 
laws  of  Spain  were  intended  to  compel  them  to  buy 
from  her  alone,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  Spain  was 
able  to  supply,  all  her  efforts  to  restrain  trade  became 
gradually   more  and    more  futile.     It   was  only  the 
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pnxiiniou*  cxtriit  to  which  smujjghng  was  carried 
on  between  her  colonists  and  foreipi  nations,  Britain 
especially,  that  opened  the  eyes  t)t"  the  Spanish 
government  to  a  perception  of  the  folly  of  their 
systeni,  and  induced  th(?ni  gradually  to  relax  it, 
during  the  period  b(!twepn  1748  and  1778.  Thirty 
years  of  hard  experience  did  it  cost  them  to  learn 
what  justice  and  iionor  should  have  suggested  to 
them  on  the  instant,  and,  failing  such  a  suggestion, 
what  as  many  hours  of  calm  consideration  might 
have  pointed  out  beforehand. 

But  the  official  policy  of  Spain,  in  its  colonies, 
was,  if  possible,  even  worse  than  its  commercial 
administration  of  them.  The  govt  rnment  had 
sanctioned  the  settlement  of  estates  in  the  colonies 
by  entail,  and  had  thus  created  many  families  of 
wealth  and  importance,  and  it  had,  moreover,  actually 
ennobled  many  of  these  families  by  titles  of  honor. 
It  had  thus  constructed  a  social  system  within  the 
colonies  perfectly  capable  of  self-action,  and  created 
a  society  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  interference  from  without.  Yet  all  the  offices  of 
government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
given  to  European  Spaniards  alone,  not  with  any 
reference  to  the  capability  or  fitness  of  the  recipients 
for  the  particular  office  or  to  their  acceptability  with 
the  colonists,  but  entirely  with  reference  to  the  price 
offered  at    .Madrid,  wliere  the   colonial  offices   were 
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o|)enly  bought  and  sold.  If  the  social  condition  of 
the  S|)anisli  colonies  had  been  hke  that  of  other 
colonies,  t'<is  would  have  been  bad  enoujjjh.  but  in 
their  actual  condition,  it  was  as  foolish  as  it  was 
wicked. 

The  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions,  to  have 
been  useful,  should  have  been  entire  and  immediate. 
On  the  contrary,  their  relaxation  was  partial  and 
gradual.  While  the  government  was  meting  out  just 
as  little  of  freedom  as  it  thought  the  exigency  of  the 
case  compelled,  the  minds  of  the  colonists  were 
at  work  to  exp(;dite  the  accomplishment  of  entire 
liberty  by  all  the  contrivances  of  contraband  trathc  ; 
and,  finding  success  in  this,  as  the  government 
withdrew  its  restrictions  the  colonists  advanced  in 
their  demands,  as  is  always  tin;  case  where  power 
is  so  unreasonably  exercised,  that  its  right  is  brought 
into  question,  and  the  discover^'  is  then  made  that 
it  has  b(.'en  administered  for  the  Ixiiefit  of  the  rulers, 
and  not  of  the  ruled. 

The  success  of  the  colonists,  by  contraband  trade, 
in  their  commercial  opposition  to  the  government, 
led  tiiem  to  inquire  further  into  the  general  colonial 
polity,  and  to  take  a  view  of  their  tm<'  rights  and 
interests,  so  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  tlu;  last  century, 
an  attempt  by  the  mother  country  to  impose  :i  new 
numopoly  was  met  by  rebellion,  which,  even  then, 
tlireiitened   a  dissolution  of  the  connection.     Thonuli 
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that  outbreak  was  rpprf'sse<l,  yet  the  spirit,  iIkmi  first 
uiven  vent  to.  jjrew  and  increased. 

The  colonial  aristocracy,  who,  it"  their  self-interests 
had  been  considered  by  the  mother  conntry,  wonid 
have  been  her  main  support  apiinst  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  colonists,  on  the  contmry.  in  the 
absence  of  this  considemtion,  identified  themselves 
with  the  other  colonists,  as  the  mother  country  hafi 
itself  identified  them,  in  its  mode  of  fjjovernment ; 
for  in  the  preference  to  othce  and  power,  no 
distinction  was  made  between  the  nobles  and  the 
other  colonists. 

By  raising  up  a  cokmial  aristocracy,  and  then 
treating  them  in  this  manner,  the  mother  country 
had  given  heads  to  the  discontented  colonists,  who, 
ill  due  time,  led  them  to  emancipation.  Emissaries 
of  the  colonies  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  to  gain  the 
protection  of  some  power  while  the  colonists  should 
be  attempting  the  work  of  their  emancipation,  and 
they  more  than  once  during  the  ministry  of  Tjord 
Chatham,  nearly  embarked  Great  Britain  in  their 
enterprise.  Failing  in  this,  the  colonists  waited 
their  time,  and  so  soon  as  the  mother  country 
became  embroiled  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  they 
at  once  threw  off  her  yoke,  and,  after  a  blootly 
stmggle,  achieved  their  independence,  which  they 
have  ever  since  maintained 

The  melancholy  spec'tach'  which  the  once  glorious 
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Spiiiu  has  prosf'uted  to  the  world  ever  since  needs 
not  to  1)0  told.  Had  the  government  of  Spain 
treated  the  South  American  colonies  like  a  sister 
empire,  how  very  different  at  this  day  might  have 
been  the  condition  of  Spain  herself  The  wealth 
of  these  countries,  as  described  by  travelers,  was 
fabulously  great, — the  rev(niues  of  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry  far  exceeding  anything  ever  dreamt  of  in 
Europe.  If  these  wealthy  colonists  had  been  allowed 
an  interest  in  the  government  of  their  own  countr}', 
they  would  have  lent  an  irresistible  support  to  the 
governors ;  and  if  the  trade  of  countries  so  super- 
eminently productive,  from  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  their  soil  and  climate,  had  been  allowed  to  take 
its  own  natural  channels  without  restriction,  it  is 
far  from  extravagant  to  say  that,  at  this  day,  the 
South  American  possessions  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  valuable  to  them 
than  ever  old  Spain  was  at  the  period  of  its 
brightest  glory. 

The  selfishness  and  near-sightedness  of  tyranny 
could  not  see  this.  South  America  escaped  from 
tyranny  to  fall  into  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  old 
Spain  has  become  an  effete  and  exhausted  body, 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  a  position,  however 
despicable,  aunong  the  powers  of  Europe. 

Portugal  was  the  next  colonizing  power  after 
Spain,      Though   her    power    and    the    revenue    she 
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derived  from  India  was  sonu'thiiijjr  miraculous,  con- 
sidering her  own  insigtiiticancf!  as  to  extent  of 
territory  and  amount  of  population,  yet  Portugal 
never  had  more  than  commercial  settlements  in 
India.  She  nev«'r,  at  any  time,  hud  what  could 
properly  be  denominated  a  colony. 

The  only  Portuguese  colony  worth  noticing  was 
that  which  she  founded  in  Brazil.  If  the  fate  of 
this  colony  has  been  the  very  reverse  of  that  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  the  accidents  of  war  have 
occasioned  the  difference,  not  the  superior  wisdom 
of  Portuguese  statesmen.  The  commercial  polity 
of  Portugal,  in  her  colony  of  Brazil,  wt:s  very 
similar  to  that  of  Spain  towards  her  colonies.  It 
was  dictated  by  the  same  s(!lfish  monopolizing  spirit, 
and  was  only  not  quite  so  oppressive :  and  the 
history  of  the  colony  would  probably  not  have  been 
much  different  from  that  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
had  not  the  eruption  of  the  Frenc)  into  Portugal, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  compelled  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  fly  from  this,  his  ancient  kingdom, 
and  take  refuge  in  Brazil.  This  involuntary  visit, 
made  at  the  time  with  the  intention  that  it  should 
be  as  short  as  Bonaparte  would  allow  it  to  be, 
has  proved  to  be  a  permanent  one.  Dom  Pedro 
of  Portugal  discovered,  thus  against  his  will,  that 
it  was  infinitely  preferable  to  be  Dom  Pedro  of 
Brazil, — Portugal  being,  though    an  ancient,  yet  a 
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poor  and  inconsiderable  kinirdom,  and  limzil,  though 
a  modern  and  oppressed  colony,  yet  an  extensive 
country,  fertile  and  rich  beyond  any  precedent, 
except  perhaps  in  the  ^Spanish  possessions. 

VV  hat  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  might 
have  been,  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  it  is  not 
possible  to  conjecture :  but  fortunately  for  him,  as 
for  that  country,  the  selfishness  of  the  British 
government  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  to  his 
subj(;cts  what  that  government  would  not  as  yet 
give  to  its  own  subjects.  The  British  government 
prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  to  give  freedom  to 
the  Brazilian  trade ;  and  the  consequent  improvement 
in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  since  that 
time  has  been  prodigious.  If  its  prospects  are  not 
now  bright  in  other  respects,  the  fault  is  easily 
traceable  to  the  vices  of  its  government  in  regard 
to  those  very  respects.  But,  as  an  instance  of  the 
substantial  advantage  to  be  gained  to  the  government 
of  an  ancient  country  by  treating  a  colony  as  if  it 
were  in  fact,  and  not  in  theory  merely,  part  of  the 
original  dominion,  Brazil  is  a  most  useful,  as  it  is 
a  solitary,  instance.  If  Dom  Pedro  had  remained 
in  Portugal,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  iifive 
given  Brazil  the  same  government  that  he  bestowed 
upon  it,  after  his  forced  exile  from  Portugal  had 
driv^^ii  him  there. 

The  singularly   beneficial    etfects  of  the  free(i«»m 
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jriven  to  trade  soon  inducorl  thr  uhroj^ation  of  ull  tlu- 
ancient  system  of  C(tlonial  rest rict ion,  and  the  ^ivinjr 
of  national  institutions  nndt-r  which  internal  industry 
grew  and  throve,  instead  of  huijiuishinp;  as  it  had 
previously  done.  In  short,  Brazil  became  the  seat  of 
an  empire  which  might  have  been  raised  into  a 
great  and  powerful  one,  but  which,  from  causes 
irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry,  and  therefore  not 
necessary  to  be  noticed,  it  <loes  not  at  present  seem 
likely  to  become. 

Holland  is  a  country  which  has  also  colonized, 
both  in  South  America  and  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Berbice  and  Demerara  were  at  one  time 
valuable  colonies  to  her,  as  Java  is  at  this  day. 
She  set  the  example,  as  to  her  Indian  colony,  which 
was  followed  by  England :  the  trade  was  vested 
entirely  in  one  company,  who  made  it  a  strict 
raonopoly,  so  far  as  regards  direct  profits,  though 
they  were  wise  enough  to  leave  the  caiTying  trade 
open.  But  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  navy  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  consequent  seizure  of  almost 
all  her  colonies  by  that  power,  leaves  little  to  be  said 
of  Holland  as  a  colonizing  state,  for  the  present 
purpose.  This  may  be  remarked,  however,  in  passing, 
that  no  country  has  shown  more  wisdom  than 
Holland,  in  the  internal  government  of  her  colonics, 
and  that  she  alone  has  been  able  to  turn  them  to 
uiost  valuable  account  for  herself. 
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France  at  one  time  hud  vrrv  considerable  colonies 
in  America.  These  she  ruled  upon  a  system  more 
liberal  than  had  then  been  adopted  by  any  other 
country,  and  such  as  would  probably,  for  that  reason, 
have  long  retained  th-  colonies,  unless  the  corrupt 
system  by  which  the  officials  were  appointed  would 
in  time  have  alienated  the  colonists,  as  they  should 
grow  in  wealth  and  in  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
strength.  Every  office,  as  in  the  mother  country, 
was  procurable  only  by  court  favor  and  influence 
But  the  French  colonies  never  throve,  as  they  might 
have  done  in  the  hands  of  another  nation,  owing 
apparently  to  the  non-commercial  spirit  for  which 
France  has  always  been  remarkable.  Her  colonies 
were  sources  neither  of  r"ofit  nor  of  strength  to  her. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  the  only  really  vulnerable 
parts  of  her  powerful  body,  and  so  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  attack  from  this  country  they  were  cut 
off  from  her. 

But  this  proved  of  little  damage  to  France,  for, 
having  prodigious  internal  resources,  and  an  enter- 
prising, energetic  people,  the  loss  of  her  colonies 
has  not,  as  with  the  other  countries  mentioned, 
been  coeval  with,  or  symptomatic  of,  her  decay. 
On  the  contrary,  it  produced  ver}^  little  sensible 
effect  upon  her,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  for  one  immediate  consequence  of  the 
termination   of    France's   colonial    sugar   trade   has 
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been  to  creatr  an  entirely  new  Mpecies  of  afjriciiltiin' 
and  of  manufacture  within  tliiit  country. 

Until  her  colonies  were  taken  froni  lier,  b<'et-root 
waH  cultivated  in  Kmncc  only,  like  the  other 
succulent  vejjetahles,  to  a  comparatively  snuill 
extent,  and  merely  for  the  use  of  the  table  or  of 
the  cattle-stall.  But,  so  soon  as  the  eiicrixy  of 
the  people,  in  seekinji'  a  substitute  for  cane  sujrar. 
discovered  that  the  luxury  could  be  obtained  from 
beet,  an  in)nien.se  breadth  of  land  wa.s  put  under 
its  cultivation,  and  very  larjje  premises  vvf^re  erected 
in  various  localities  for  its  manufacture.  Here  was 
a  new  kind  of  at^riculture  and  manufacture,  created 
within  the  kinp;dom  itself,  which,  unless  the  su<rar 
colonies  had  been  taken  by  us,  never,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  exi.sted,  as  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  never  have  been  iiupiired  after. 

The  loss  of  her  colonies,  therefore,  by  France, 
though  a  direct  injury  in  the  fir^t  instance,  proved 
in  the  result  a  positive  benefit,  not  only  by  this 
new  production  and  manufacture,  but  by  the 
consequential  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the 
products  of  other  trades  and  manufactures,  which 
this  new  manufacture  necessarily  created.  The 
benefit  to  France,  by  this  discovery,  was  greater 
than  the  loss  of  her  colonial  sugar  trade,  by  how 
much  a  home  trade  is  more  profitable  and  Ic-s 
expensive  than  one  ciUTicd  on    at   n  distiince.      Hiii 
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France  derived  another  indirect  advantage,  the  fiill 
extent  of  which  is  only  being  daily  developed. 
This  discovery  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beet-root  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  mercantile 
spirit  in  the  French  community ;  at  all  events,  it 
gave  fresh  life  to  a  spirit,  which  till  then  had 
only  a  feeble  existence,  but  which  has  ever  since 
then  been  daily  gaining  strength,  and  proving  a 
source  of  rapid  prosperity  to  that  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THB  ADVANTAOKS,  DlHECT  AND  INDIRECT,  WHICH  HAVE  BBEN 
DP.RIVED  BY  MODERN  COLONIZING  STATES  FROM  THEIR 
COLONIES. 

From  this  rapid,  cursory  view  of  colonization, 
ancient  and  modern,  it  would  appear  that,  in 
ancient  times,  colonization  was  seldom,  if  ever,  used 
as  a  means  for  gaining  extension  of  territory,  and 
as  seldom  for  the  extension  of  commerce.  Exten- 
sion of  territory  has  been  the  vice  of  all  monarchies 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  till  time  is  no  more.  So  long  as  the  lust  of 
power  agitates  the  human  breast,  every  monarch 
will  endeavor  to  extend  his  dominion,  as  far  as  his 
resources  will  warrant  the  attempt,  and,  if  he  be  a 
despotic  sovereign,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in 
his  so  doing.  His  individual  will  is  paramount 
within  his  original  dominions,  and  may  be  made 
so  beyond  them.  But  conquest,  by  force  of  arms, 
has  been  the  usual  mode  of  gratifying  this  appetite 
of  princes.  Colonization  presupposes  distance  in 
the  newly-acquired  territory,  and  the  benefits  of 
it  must  wait  upon  the  successful  establishment  of 
the  colony.     The  ravages  of  war  may  2,ain  at  onro 
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a  noi<;lil)()riii};  and  iin  Mld-fstahlislicd  torritorv.  ^^'o 
have  low  instaticrs  in  ancient  Instory,  tlicrcton',  of 
colonij's  t'onndcd  l)V  vivwrrigns  miN'ss  for  very 
special  piM'[)os«'s. 

(\)loni/alion.  anciently,  wns  peculiar  to  repuMics, 
by  whom  it  wa.s  used  for  the  purpose  of  relic vinj^ 
themselves,  either  from  a  redundancy  of  po])ulation, 
or  from  an  inconvenient  fermentation  of  political 
feelin}^  The  exiles,  whether  forced  or  voluntary, 
vv(;nt  forth  without  injunction  or  restriction  as  to 
the  place  or  the  mode  of  their  settlement ;  and  if 
any  connection,  profital)le  or  auxiliary,  afterwards 
arose  between  them  and  the  parent  state,  this  was 
the  result  of  accident  o])eratin<i;  upon  old  associa- 
tions and  recollections,  rather  than  of  original 
design  or  intention.  This  is  neither  singular  nor 
extraordinary,  but  just  what  was  to  he  expcjcted, 
when  we  consider  how  unsuited  a  republic  is,  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  its  constitution,  for 
extens»on  of  territory,  distant  from  its  own,  whether 
acquiinnl  by  colonization  or  by  con(juest ;  although 
the  vices  of  human  nature  have  induced  many 
republics  to  attemjit  acquisition  by  conquest,  always 
to  their  own  ultimate  destruction. 

in  modern  times,  the  object  of  colonization  has 
been  quite  ditierent.  It  has  been  used,  by  republics 
and  by  monarchs  alike,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining, 
not    only  extension    of    territory.    l)ut  also    increase 
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of"  wj'iiltli,  liy  tin'  ('n*utu»ii  of"  ih'W  sourer^  of" 
C(»iiiiiM!ro«'.  .Such  liiiviii<r  hvvu  tin'  itUjrcts  ol" 
iiKxIcrti  ('(>lt>iii/.atitiii,  iiHKlcrn  coloiiio  liavr  nut 
hccii,  like  uiicii'iit  roloiiicii,  tV<>(>  and  iii(l«'|)<'nili'nt 
stat«'M,  uorknii^  out  their  succi'sh  and  prosperity 
acconliufj;  to  their  own  notions  of  what  was  lor 
their  a<lvantau;e.  On  the  eontrary,  ino(i«.'rn  colonies 
have  been  treated  hy  the  parent  states  as  it"  they 
had  a  property  in  them,  which  they  ini|j;ht  modify 
and  rej>ulat(!  acctordin^;'  to  their  notions  of  what  was 
most  for  tlieir  own  advantau,*',  witiiout  regard  to 
wh(!ther  benefit  or  injury  were  therel)y  (h)ne  to 
the  colonies. 

Notwithstaiidinjj;'  lhi.>  uiu'en-Miuible  prniciple  of 
administration,  mo;>t  of  tli<'  modern  colome^  ha\(> 
afluiiied  a  very  considerable  (le^rcc  of  pn»hperity. 
lliis,  however,  has  been,  not  in  consequence,  but 
ill  sfjite  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  ^'overned. 
llieir  success  has  been  the  result  of  their  c^wn 
natural  advantage's,  which  were  sufficiently  y;reat 
to  outweigh  all  the  burdens  and  restrictions  vvhicii 
mischievous  government,  for  its  own  short-si<iht<'(l 
and  selfish  object-,  hud  imposed  upon  them.  But 
what  has  been  tin;  result  .' — which  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  laying  our  own  country  out  of  the  (|uestion 
for  the  present,  can  at  this  day  boast  of  its  colonies, 
as  a  source  either  of  wealth  in  time  of  peace  or 
of  strength    in  time  of   war  .'      Not   one,    with    tiie 
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excf  ption  of  the  Dutch  alone,  perhaps.  At  no  time 
have  any  of  the  colonies  of  the  European  nations 
returned  to  the  parent  state  a  direct  revenue  which 
was  worth  taking  into  account.  In  most  instances, 
they  have  been  a  source  of  positive  and  heavy 
expense,  and,  in  time  of  war,  they  have  not  only 
been  a  source  of  expense;,  but  have  invariably 
{)roved  the  weakest  and  most  vuln(?rable  points 
throufrh  which  to  attack  the  parent  state. 

If  these  observations,  founded  on  the  history  of 
Venice,  (ienoa,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
Holland,  be  based  in  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
all  these  states  have,  one  after  the  other,  acted  upon, 
if  they  have  not  openly  asserted,  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  elder  Pitt,  when  speaking  of  the 
position  of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
with  reference  to  Great  Britain,  that  "  her  sovereign 
authority  over  them  extended  to  ever\'  point  of 
legislation  whatsoever ;  to  bind  their  trade ;  confine 
their  manufactures  ;  and  exercise  every  power 
whatsoever."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  bono 
have  they  done  so  ?  It  is  beyond  question  that 
colonization  by  all  the.se  countries  lias  been  attended 
with  complete  failure,  so  far  as  any  one  of  them 
has  proposed  to  itself  direct,  permanent  advantage. 
Instead  of  their  colonies  giving  them  any  revenue 
from  direct  taxation,  every  penny  that  has  been 
levied    in    that   manner   has    generally    been    spent 
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wiihin  the  colonies  themselves,  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  their  government.  These  expenses  have 
invariably  been  very  great,  as  might  be  expected 
where  the  officers  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
expenditure  are  at  a  distance  from  the  parent 
government,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  colony  who 
has  the  power  to  control  them.  In  many  instances 
there  has,  even  during  peace,  been  a  deficiency  in 
the  colonial  revenue  for  defraying  merely  the 
colonial  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  war,  this 
deficiency  has  been  much  increased.  And  in  either 
case,  of  peace  or  of  war,  the  deficiency  has,  of 
course,  been  supplied  from  the  mother  country. 
And,  so  far  from  the  colonies  of  any  country  having 
proved  an  increase  of  strength  to  the  njother 
country,  when  she  has  happened  to  be  involved  in 
war  with  other  states,  they  have  proved  exactly  the 
reverse.  Being  necessarily  upon  the  sea-board,  and 
remote  from  the  centre  of  power,  they  are  the 
weakest  ;  >art  of  dommion ;  they  have  always  been 
the  point  'o  which  the  first  attack  of  an  enemy  was 
directed,  and  they  have  always  fallen  the  earliest 
prey. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  great  and  substantial 
benefit,  in  a  way  not  yet  noticed,  has  been  derived 
from  their  colonies  to  all  the  countries  which  have 
been  mentioned  ;  but  this  was  in  an  indirect  manner, 
and  one  which  they   in   few,    if  in   any,   instances, 
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contemplated  at  the  period  of  establishing  their 
colonies.  Such  is  the  happy  arniiifjfement  of  the 
world  by  Providence,  in  this  respect,  as  in  every 
other,  that  no  country  can  lon^  remain  independent 
of  others.  It  soon  requires  to  buy  or  to  sell.  So 
strong  is  this  necessity  that  the  most  perverse  and 
wicked  ingenuity  of  rulers  for  their  own  selfish  ends 
has  never  been  able  to  control  its  mode  of  satisfying 
itself,  far  less  to  stiHe  and  subdue  it.  VVIiatever, 
therefore,  may  have  been  the  motive  of  any  of  the 
modern  countries  of  Europe  in  establishing  colonies, 
one  invariable  result  of  the  establishment  ha«  o  >: 
the  creation  of  a  new  source  of  commerce,  v  ''■  ', 
the  motlier  country  has  sooner  or  later  discovered 
to  be  a  source  of  great  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
profit,  and  has  endeavored  to  turn  to  her  own 
account. 

The  colonizing  countries  of  Europe  have  all,  in 
this  way,  derived  more  or  less  of  benefit  from  their 
colonies  in  proportion  as  their  trade  regidations 
have  more  or  less  departed  from  the  axiom  in 
government  which,  now  at  least,  is  known  to  be 
as  obvious  as  any  in  Euclid,  that  trade,  to  be 
flourishing  and  prosperous,  must  be  perfectly  free 
from  restrictions  of  every  sort. 

No  nation  in  modern  Europe,  with  all  its  pre- 
tensions to  superiority  in  science  and  discovery 
over  the  nations  of  antiquity,   ever  found    out    this 
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axiom,  until  very  lately,  thoufjh  they  had,  one  and 
all,  been  readin};  for  centuries  the  histories  of  Tyre, 
Si<l()n,  Carthai^e,  Syrai 'j««e,  the  CJreek  colonies  of 
Asia  Minor  and  of  other  states,  whose  surpassing 
wealth  and  splendor  had  been  founded  entirely 
upon  the  freedom  of  trade.  Each  nation  was  quick 
enoutfh  in  torturing  its  inp^enuity  to  devise  means 
for  conipellin|T;  the  trade  of  its  colonies  to  take  that 
course,  and  that  alone,  which  it  thoujjht  would 
prove  most  beneficial  to  itnolf.  But  all  were  alike 
blinded  by  their  selfishness  from  perceivinj:!^  that 
trade,  like  the  atmosphere,  to  be  profitable,  cannot 
be  confined,  but  must  be  left  to  pervade  and  per- 
meate wh(M'ever  it  can  force  itself 

Yet,  to  continue  the  simile,  such  are  the  beneficial 
effects  of  trade  to  all  having-  atiythin;^  to  do  with 
it,  that,  like  the  air,  you  cannot  aopi'opriate  a 
portion  of  it  by  force,  without  deriving;  some  benefit, 
however  much,  by  so  doinp;,  you  may  deterioriite 
the  qualities  of  what  you  have  so  appropriated. 
Unquestionably,  all  the  cohmizing  countries  of 
Europe  derived  commercial  benefit  from  their 
colonies,  notwithstanding  they  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  pupilage  and  control,  as  to  their  internal  govern- 
ment, and  of  positive  slavery  and  abject  submission, 
as  to  their  exterjial  relations  with  other  countries. 
Whether  they  would  not  have  derived  much  greater 
benefits,  political  as  well  as  commercial,  by  a  cotu'se 
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of  government  exactly  the  reverse,  is  at  this  day  less 
than  doubtful. 

Having  taken  this  cursory  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  colonies  which  have  been  founded  by  other 
countries,  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  the  advantages 
which  these  colonizing  countries  have  derived  from 
their  colonies,  let  us  now  turn  to  tl.e  consideration 
of  how  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
administered,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  that 
administration  has  been  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  her  own  constitution,  and  how  far  her  colonies 
have  in  times  past  contributed  to  her  prosperity  in 
peace  and  to  her  strength  in  war,  and  how  far,  in 
time  to  come,  they  are  likely  to  be  useful  in  either 
of  these  respects. 


1:  ■! 


CHAPTER  III. 

CAUSES  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN 
COLOJJIES  WHICH  PRODUCED  THEIR  REBELLION  AND  ULTIMATE 
INUEPENUEWCR. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  events,  by  the 
dispensation  of  Providence,  happen  to  nations,  as 
to  individuals,  "  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for 
instruction,"  would  they  but  so  receive  them.  Of 
all  the  events  which  have  happened  to  Great  Britain, 
ever  since  it  could  truly  be  called  "  Great,"  none 
has  been  so  grand  and  so  avvl'ul  as  tiie  rebellion 
and  emancipation  of  iier  Nort*^  American  colonies ; 
yet,  looking  at  our  subf;jquent  colonial  history,  how 
utterly  dead  did  this  event  fall  upon  us,  either  by 
way  of  reproof,  of  correction,  or  of  instruction ! 
If  we  read  the  story  of  that  rebellion,  by  the 
strengthened  light  which  persistence  towards  our 
other  colonies  in  the  same  errors  that  produced 
the  American  rebellion  affords,  we  shall  see  how 
strongly  the  defects  and  vices  of  our  colonial  systfcni 
stand  out. 

Before,  therefore,  entering  upon  the  subject  of  our 
present  colonial  empire,  let  us  take  a  short  retrospect 
of  the  circumstances  under  which,  bv  the  American 
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rebellion,  we  lost  u  p'(,'iit«'r  cxfciit  of  empire  tliuii 
we  now  retain,  and,  wliut  is  of  infinitely  more  con- 
s(!Cjuenc.',  alienated,  for  a  time  only  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  aflections  of  the  inhabitants  of  vast  rep^ions,  who 
oth<;rwise  mii^ht  have  considered  themselves  of  us, 
though  not  amony  us,  and  have  been,  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  our  fastest 
friends  and  firmest  allies. 

Such  a  retrospect,  thoujj^h  unnecessary  at  this  time 
of  day  for  any  purpose  of  historical  information,  will 
nevertheless  be  useful,  as  it  wdl  show  us  that  the 
very  same  causes  which  produced  the  American 
rebellion  have  been  in  operation  in  almost  all  our 
other  colonies,  and  have  been  followed  in  some  by 
very  similar  eft'ects, — the  ditt'erence  being  only  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  results. 

The  passing  of  an  act  by  the  British  Parliament, 
imposing  a  stamp  duty  upon  the  North  American 
colonies,  was  the  immediate  ostensible  cause  of  the 
American  rebellion  ;  but  we  know  now  that  there 
were  many  causes  of  heart-burning  in  the  breasts  of 
the  colonists  before  that  statute  was  even  thought 
of — tliat  there  were  many  open,  festering  sores, 
which  temporising  measures  on  the  part  o*'  Tir^at 
Britain  miglit  have  skinned  over  for  a  time,  but 
which  were  sure  to  break  out  afresh  at  some 
early  period,  and  which  nothing  but  emancipation 
voluntarily    conceded,    or     independence     achieved 
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hy    the   colonists,    could    euro    hralthily    aiul    pi^r- 
inanently. 

Tlu;  North  American  colonies  were  snHferinp; 
gjievously,  and  not  silently,  from  the  opemtion  of 
our  navitjation  laws  and  ditierential  duties,  which 
hampered  their  trade  in  the  mode  of  conductinjj  it 
and  greatly  enhanced  the  price  of  commodities  to 
the  colonists.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  these  laws 
which  were  intended  to  force  trade  tarounh  Hritisu 
channels  for  British  advantage,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  take  its  natural  course,  were  part  of  a  system 
of  exclusio  Ad  monopoly  directed  originally,  not 
against  our  colonies,  of  which  as  yet  we  had  not 
any,  but  against  the  other  nations  of  Europ*;.  fhe 
terms  of  the  statutes,  however,  by  which  the 
machinery  of  this  system  was  constnicted,  were 
sufficient  to  embrace  colonies  in  some  respects,  and, 
when  we  acquired  colonies,  they  were  in  due  time 
brought  under  their  operation,  and  so  far  as  the 
laws  were  defective  in  their  application  to  colonies 
tiiey  were  from  time  to  time  adjusted  to  that  point. 

Our  .'irst  settlements  were  upon  the  coast  of  North 
America.  The  original  settlers,  who  went  there  of 
their  own  accord  and  at  their  own  charge,  either  to 
escape  from  clerical  bondage  at  home  or  as  a 
speculation  for  profit,  were  allowed  to  struggle 
against  all  the  hardships  and  difficulties  which  have 
ever  to  be  encountered   by   those    who,    going   out 
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from  a  civilized  coninuinity,  oiidfavoi'  to  PRtahlish 
themselves  in  new  and  unojM-ncd  ('(mntrie?*.  After 
all  their  difficulties  had  been  surmounted,  and  the 
settlers  had  established  themsc'lves  as  thriving  com- 
munities, having  sufficient  not  only  for  their  own 
wants,  but  to  spare  for  exportation,  then  it  was.  and 
not  before,  that  the  government  at  lioiiie  bethought 
itself  of  taking  them  within  the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution, for  the  purpose  of  making  these  settlements 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  m^other  country.  . 

Curiously  enough,  the  government  which  first 
adopted  this  notion  was  the  Convention  Parliament 
of  1650.  In  that  year  an  act  passed,  prohibiting 
the  colonial  trade  from  being  carried  on  in  any 
other  than  British  or  colonial-built  vessels.  The 
colonist  was  no  longer  free  to  choose  the  cheapest 
freight,  but  must  take  such  terms  as  the  British 
ship-owner,  or  the  colonial  ship-owner,  if  there  were 
any  colonial  ship-owners,  chose  to  impose  upon  him. 
While  James  I  and  Charles  I,  so  famous  in  our 
history  for  their  extravagant  notions  of  prerogative, 
and  for  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  they 
exerted  it,  to  raise  money  and  support  their 
authority,  allowed  the  Boston  merchant  to  select 
his  own  ship  and  to  make  his  own  bargain  for  the 
price  of  carrying  away  the  produce  of  America,  and 
bringing  in  return  the  manufactures  and  luxuries 
of  Europe,    it  was  a  body  of   republicans,  who  had 
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rebelled  a(^in!tt  uixi  ileru|:itutr(1  their  snvcreif^n 
because  of  his  illegal  iiitert'ereiice  with  their  |)urs<>8, 
who,  to  build  up  their  own  power,  first  coiiceiYed 
the  idea  of  putting  their  hands  into  the  purses  of 
the  American  settlers. 

The  republicans  began  with  the  ships;  Charles  II 
was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  In  1()()0,  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  cargoes.  The  act  of 
12  Charles  II,  chap.  18,  prohibited  the  produce  of 
the  colonies  from  l)eing  exported  to  any  foreign 
country,  and  required  that  it  must  first  be  "  laid 
upon  the  shore"  of  Great  Britain.  The  effect  of 
this  act  must  have  been  to  compel  the  colonists  to 
sell  their  produce  to  us  alone,  for  it  could  not  have 
been  sold  to  a  foreign  nation,  without  the  ruinous 
chaises  of  freight  to  Britain,  port  dues,  and  com- 
mission there,  and  a  second  freight  io  the  country 
of  sale. 

Having,  in  effect,  forced  the  American  settlers  to 
make  us  their  only  purchasers,  the  next  step  in  this 
legislative  iniquity  was  obviously  to  make  ourselves 
their  only  sellers.  In  due  time  this  happy  notion 
was  carried  out.  In  1663,  an  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  "any  commodity  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  Europe,"  from  being 
imported  into  the  Britir^  plantations,  unless  it  was 
shipped  in  **  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,"  and  in  "  English-buih  "  ships  I     A  Srotch- 
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man  or  nn  Irislunan,  <'omin}if  from  hoston  to 
purclmsfl  Irish  liiu'ii  or  Scotch  carpet in^,  must 
have  sent  the  poods  to  Kn'^lnnd  or  Wales,  before 
he  could  ship  them  to  Imh  adopted  home  in  America, 
and,  when  they  ha<l  reached  l<!n{;land  or  Wales,  he 
could  not  have  put  them  into  a  l)id)lin  or  Clyde- 
built  ship,  but  nuist  liave  found  an  Enirli^^h  (me  for 
the  purpose,  however  hiiiher  the  charjre  for  freip;ht, 
and  however  less  safe  th(>  conveyancre  mifjht  be  by 
the  one  vess<'l  than  by  the  other.  ,. 

The  Americans  were  fully  alive  tj  the  injustice 
and  hardship  to  them  of  this  selfish,  and,  as  it  has 
since  been  proved  to  be,  short-si<ilited  policy,  even 
with  a  view  to  the  objects  it  was  intended  to  eflfect ; 
and  they  made  it  the  tfround  of  constant  remon- 
strance and  complaint.  Fortunately  for  them,  the 
form  of  government,  which  we  had  {^iven  some  of 
the  states,  suf!;gested  to  them  something  beyond 
mere  complaint,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  attempt 
achieving  redress. 

Some  of  the  colonies,  such  as  Georgia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania,"  had  already,  by  the  terms 
of  their  crown  charters,  the  appointment  of  their 
govfTuors  ;  others,  which  had  not  this  power, 
Carolina  especially,  had  begun  to  question  the 
expediency  of  the  ciuwn  being  allowed  the  con- 
tinuance  of   such    an   exercise  of   the   prerogative. 

»  Bancroft,  p.  147. 
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l)('ciius«!  t)f  the  unfitneH!*  of  the  men  wlu»  wen* 
jrenomily  appointed  to  Ix?  jjfoveruors.*  Sonu;  of  the 
colonies  htul  nh-euily  tJie  power  of  tippointinu;  the 
siilxirdinate  jjovernment  officers,  civil  nn  well  jls 
ecclesiastical ;  others,  New  York  and  Virginia,'* 
which  had  not  this  power,  had  hejjjun  to  contest 
the  right  of  appointment  with  the  crown,  either 
hy  assuming  to  themselves  directly  the  right  of 
nomination,  or  by  tampering  with  the  salari<;s  of 
the  men  appointed  by  th(!  crown ;  while  not  directly 
disputing  any  particular  appointment,  they  refused 
to  vote  a  larger  amount  of  taxes  than  would  defray 
salaries  upon  a  reduced  scale,  as  was  done  by 
North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts.''  Some  of  the 
colonies  had  the  power  of  passing  statutes,  without 
reference  to  the  crown,  or  being  subject  to  its 
veto ;  others,  which  had  not  this  power,  had  begun 
to  agitate  a  question,  both  as  to  the  necessity  and 
the  propriety  of  the  power  being  conceded  to  them. 
Some  of  the  colonies  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  land  witliin 
their  boundaries ;  others  disregarded  this  right,  and 
pref(!rred  a  title  obtained  from  Indian  chiefs,  or 
maintained  that  the  right  was  in  the  colony  itself.'' 

In  one    colony,.  Maryland,    the    proprietaiy    go- 
vfjrnor,  (Lord   Baltimore),   had    power  little  short  of 

'  Buncrott,  p.  41.  "  Hancioft,  pp.  38  and  4*2. 

•  Haianirt,  p[i.  41  ami  t'V  '  HainToft,  pii.  A'\  uml  l.i.J. 
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retjal,  even  to  the  prantinp  titles  of  honor.  He 
could  puss  luws,  which  were  not  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  crown,  and  which  could  not  be 
altered  by  the  crown,  unless  they  were  repupnant 
to  the  laws  of  En^rland.  In  another,  Pennsylvania," 
the  legislature — of  which  there  was  only  one  branch — 
met  on  its  own  adjoumm(!nts,  and  could  neither  be 
prorogued  nor  dissolved.  The  lieutenant-governor, 
who  was  named,  not  by  the  crown,  but  by  the 
proprietary  governors,  the  Penns,  had  a  veto  upon 
the  legislation,  but  one  that  was  utterly  worthless, 
as  he  was  dependent  on  the  h'gislature  for  his  daily 
bread,  and  had  frequently  to  choose  between  com- 
pliance with  their  votes  and  starvation.  The  judges 
were  appointed  by  this  dependent  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  were,  like  him,  dependent  on  the 
legislature  for  their  daily  bread. 

In  short,  in  Pennsylvania  the  people  had  been 
sovereign  and  independent  long  before  the  war 
provoked  by  the  Stamp  Act  broke  out ;  and,  as  to 
most  of  the  provinces,  that  war  was  not  one  which, 
entered  upon  for  another  object,  concluded  in 
independence ;  but  was  one  which,  it  seems  more 
correct  to  say,  had  independence  in  view  from  the 
outset,  and  which  nothing  short  of  conceding  inde- 
pendence could  have  avoided. 

While   the   American    people,    conscious  of    the 
*  Bancroft,  p.  158. 
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powviT  which  thpy  |)o».<M;sst'<l  uii(h.'r  thcsi;  con.ttitu- 
tiuiiH,  were  tr(>ttiiig  and  irnpaticiit  ut  the  restraints 
and  hurdcnn  which  their  trade  hilnired  und'",  tor 
the  advantage  of  the  mother  country  ulo«:-  ,  the 
imperial  purhament,  in  which  the  colonist.s  were 
wholly  unrepresented,  pased  an  act,  authori/in)^ 
the  levy  of  a  stamp  duty  within  the  colonies. 

A«hiin  Smith,  now  known  and  uni\ersally  recopr- 
nized  as  one  of  the  profoundest  philosop  '«rs  ot 
modern  days  in  the  school  of  political  ecoii  ui  y,  was, 
unfortunately,  then  an  obscure  stu<! '^t  living;  in  au 
insifTuificant  town  in  Scotland.  T  is  jwan,  from  his 
little  parlor  in  Kirkaldy,  with  the  lipjht  of  sound 
s(!nse  workinj^'  out  plain  and  obvious  principles  to 
their  necessary  conclusions,  laid  bare  the  folly  and 
iniquity  of  our  system,  and  tried  to  save  the  empire 
from  the  gulf  into  which  it  was  about  to  leap,  in 
these  emphatic  terms,  the  true  wisdom  and  philo- 
sophy of  which  we  do  not  seem  even  yet  to  have 
fully  appreciated,  tho  <i;h  we  are  beginning  to 
discern  them : — "  To  piopose  that  Great  Britain 
should  voluntarily  give  up  all  authority  over  her 
colonies,  and  leave  them  to  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates, to  enact  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace* 
and  war,  as  they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to 
propose  such  a  measure  as  never  was,  and  never 
will  be,  adopted  by  any  nation  in  tin;  world.  The 
most  visionary  enthusiast    would    scarce  be  capable 
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of  proposing  such  a  measure  with  any  hopes  at 
least  of  its  being  adopted. 

'*  No  nation  ever  gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  pro- 
vince, how  troublesome  soever  it  might  be  to  govern, 
and  how  small  soever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded 
might  be,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  which  it 
occasioned ;  such  a  sacrifice,  though  it  might 
frequently  be  agreeable  to  the  interest,  is  always 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  every  nation,  and,  what 
perhaps  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  is  always 
contrary  to  the  private  interest  of  the  governing 
part  of  it,  which  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the 
disposal  of  many  places  of  trust  and  profit,  of  many 
opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth  and  distinction, 
which  the  possession  of  the  most  turbulent,  and,  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  most  unprofitable 
province  seldom  fails  to  afford, 

"  And  yet,  if  we  would  do  so,  we  might  settle 
with  them  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  would 
effectually  secure  to  us  a  free  trade,  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  though 
less  so  to  the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly  which 
we  at  present  enjoy.  By  thus  parting  good  friends, 
the  natural  affection  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country,  which  our  late  dissensions  have  perchance 
well-nigh  extinguished,  would  quickly  revive.  It 
might  dispose  them,  not  only  to  respect  for  whole 
centuries    together  that  treaty  of  commerce    which 
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they  hud  concluded  with  u.s  ut  parting,  l)ut  to  favor 
us  in  war,  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  instead  of 
turbulent  and  factious  subjects,  to  become  our 
faithful,  att'ectionate,  and  generous  allies;  and  the 
same  sort  of  parental  affection  on  one  side  and 
filial  respect  on  the  other  might  revive  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  used  to 
subsist  between  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  the 
mother  city,  from  which  they  descended." 

Could  "  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?" 
Was  an  obscure  inhabitant  of  an  obscure 
Scotch  burgh  to  be  listened  to,  in  preference 
to  the  governors,  secretaries,  and  custom-house 
collectors  of  America,  who,  we  learn  from  the 
correspondence  referred  to  in  Bancroft's  history, 
were  poisoning  the  mind  of  the  minister  by  their 
prejudiced  and  self-interested  complaints  ?  Could 
wisdom,  crying  out  in  the  streets  of  Kirkaldy, 
expect  to  be  heard  in  the  lordly  chambers  of 
London,  and  still  more  in  her  senate-house,  whence 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  then  pretended  to  be 
uttered,  but  where,  as  yet,  it  had  scarcely  ever 
been  heard?  The  ministers  of  the  crown,  acted 
upon  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  local  officials, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  America,  and 
pandering  to  the  liist  of  power  and  dominion  in  an 
arrogant  sovereign,  disregarded  the  profound  rea- 
soning of  Smith  and  despised  his  warning.     They 
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passpd  their  Stamp  Act,  and  at  once  lighted  up  the 
combustibles,  which  were  ready  for  explosion  into 
universal  rebellion ;  and  were  insane  enough  to  add 
fuel  to  the  conflagration,  by  using  expressions  in 
Parliament  which  could  be  borne  only  by  slaves, 
or  those  who  considered  themselves  not  worthy 
to  be  better,  and  which  could  only  have  been 
uttered  by  tyrants  insanely  confident  in  their  own 
security. 

Lord  North  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  administration  never  meant  to  relax  in  pursuing 
the  claims  of  government  so  long  as  its  legislative 
authority  was  disputed.  Mr.  Wedderburn  declared 
that,  "  till  the  spirit  of  independence  is  subdued,  it 
is  idle  to  come  to  any  resolution  or  revision,  as  a 
means  of  conciliation;"  and  Mr.  Rose  pronounced 
grandiloquently,  "  If  a  clear,  unequivocal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  legislative  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament  was  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  force  of 
arms,  he  confessed  he  would  be  better  pleased  to 
see  Britain  dying  of  the  wounds  she  might  receive 
in  this  unnatural  conflict,  given  by  her  rebellious, 
ungrateful  children,  than  consent  to  one  con- 
descending step  that  might  tend  to  diminish  her 
former  glory." 

While  this  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  announced  their  intention  to  rule  a 
community,  who,  in  the  words  of  Pitt,  were  "the 
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sons,  and  not  the  bastards,  of  England,  and  equally 
entitled  with  ourselves  to  all  the  natural  rig^hts  of 
mankind,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen," 
it  could  only  be  expected  that  those  of  the  colonists 
who  had  hesitated  hitherto  as  to  resistance,  would 
brace  their  minds  for  it  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Accordingly,  the  American  rebellion  burst  into  full 
strength. 

After  such  rhodomontading  on  the  part  of  our 
ministers,  we  should  have  expected  that  the  scabbard 
would  have  been  thrown  away,  as  the  sword  was 
drawn;  but  when  the  knocks  we  received  proved 
to  be  as  hard  as  those  we  gave,  when  the  issues  of 
war  began  to  be  doubtful,  and  not  till  then,  did  the 
minister  listen  to  anything  savouring  of  conciliation. 
h\  the  year  1778,  the  Act  of  the  18  Geo.  Ill, 
cap.  12,  the  most  "  condescending  step,"  that  any 
government  ever  took,  and  "tending,"  with  a 
vengeance,  "  to  diminish  Britain's  former  glory," 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  passed  after  a 
stormy  debate.  That  act  declared  that,  "  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  King  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  will  not  impose  any  duty,  tax,  or 
assessment  whatever,  payable  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 
plantations  in  North  America  or  the  West  Indies, 
except  only  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to 
impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  the  net 
produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid  and  applied 
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to  and  for  the  use  of  tue  colony,  province,  or 
plantation  in  wliich  the  same  shall  be  respectively 
levied." 

This  declaration  was  ushered  in  by  a  preamble 
in  thesa  terms :  "  Whereas  taxation  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  j  of  raising 
a  revenue  in  His  Majesty's  colonies,  provinces,  and 
plantations  in  North  America,  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  create  great  uneasinesses  and  disorders 
among  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  who  may 
nevertheless  be  dispose  1  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  contributing  to  the  common  defence  of  the  empire, 
provided  such  contribution  should  be  raised  under 
the  authority  of  the  general  court  or  general 
assembly  of  each  respective  colony,  province,  or 
plantation ;  and  whereas,  in  order  as  well  to  remove 
the  said  uneasinesses,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects  who  may  be  disposed 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  as  to  restore  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  all  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
it  is  expedient  to  declare  that  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  impose  any 
duty,  tax,  or  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  revenue  in  any  of  the  colonies,  provinces,  or 
plantations." 

Probably  the  statute-book  will  not  furnish  an 
instance  of  such  an  extraordinary — it  is  difficult  to 
say  what.      It  is  impossible    to   call    this  a  statute 
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or  act  of  legislation.  It  i»  directly  the  reverse.  It 
is  an  abdication  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  in 
the  particular  instance  of  taxation.  Even  if  the 
right  to  tax  had  been  the  only  matter  of  dispute 
with  the  North  American  colonies,  this  statute  of 
18  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  12,  as  it  must  be  called  for  want 
of  a  better  name  to  designate  it  by,  would  be 
extraordinaiy,  not  less  fi.in:  its  matter  than  its 
manner  of  expression.  If  the  minister  had  desired 
to  hold  out  an  inducement  for  rebellion,  he  could 
not  have  framed  one  more  ingenious.  The  power 
of  the  imperial  government  to  tax  the  colonies  was 
not  ventured  to  be  asserted ;  the  exercise  of  the 
power  was  receded  from ;  rank  reL  llion  against  its 
exercise  was  mildly  designated  "uneasinesses  and 
disordci*s;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  begging  hint 
was  thrown  out  to  the  colonists,  "  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  contributing  to  the  common  defence 
of  the  empire,"  by  granting  taxes  themselves. 

Such  an  exhibition  of  feebleness  and  meanness 
combined  could  not,  one  would  think,  have  expected 
to  meet  with  any  other  reception  than  silent  con- 
tempt. The  Americans  gave  it  no  other.  This 
matter  of  taxation  was  conceded,  but  their  struggle 
was  for  entire  emancipation  from  imperial  legisla- 
tion;  and  the  18  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  12,  did  not  stop 
them  one  moment,  but  rather  stimulated  them  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  it.     The  humiliation  of  the 
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empire  by  such  iin  oxtraordiviary  ;)l  fiication  of  power 
was  entirely  fruit.i<!ss. 

There  eaa  be  li:.1e  doubt  that  the  government,  by 
the  ))igh-souniIing  phrases  in  which  it  asserted  the 
power  of  the  imperial  legisViur*;  over  the  colo- 
nies, and  by  its  actual  asuanption  of  powers  of 
sovereigrj(y,  which,  how  •»  :r  real  or  nominal  they 
might  be,  had  either  never  hitherto  been  enforced, 
or  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  positive  abeyance, 
drew  the  colonies  together,  and  forced  upon  them, 
for  mutual  j)rotection  against  the  crown,  that  union, 
which  the  natural  jealousies  and  clashing  interests 
of  neighboring  states  might  have  postponed  for 
some  years ;  and,  perhaps,  as  the  states  increased  in 
prosperity  and  power,  might  have  rendered  perma- 
nently impracticable  and  unattainable.  But,  by 
forcing  this  coalition,  the  government  only  hastened 
an  event,  which  would  have  happened  with  or  with- 
out it,  sooner  or  later,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  temporizing,  however  prudently  managed,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  could  have  prevented  the  ulti- 
mate independence  of  her  American  colonies,  either 
singly,  or  in  one  body,  as  it  happened.  But  if  any- 
thing in  the  language  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
had  been  wanting  to  induce  the  colonists  to  make 
independence,  and  nothing  short  of  independence,  the 
prize  to  be  fought  for,  it  was  supplied  by  the  language 
of  those  who  professed  to  be,  and,  no  doubt,  intended 
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to  be,  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  colonists  in  the 
imperial  parliament.  The  same  Pitt,  who  had  said 
that  the  colonists  were  "  the  sons,  and  not  the  bas- 
tards, of  England,  and  entitled  to  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges of  Englishmen,"  with  singular  inconsistency 
uttered  the  extraordinary  assertion  that  "  they  had  no 
right  to  manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe " 
without  the  consent  of  the  parliament;  and  Lord 
Sheffield  said,  "  the  only  use  of  the  American  colonies 
is  the  monopoly  of  their  consumption,  and  the  carriage 
of  their  produce."  Durst  such  language  have  been 
applied  to  the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  smiths,  or 
to  the  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  manufacturers?  How, 
then,  if  the  Americans  were  "  entitled  to  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  Englishmen,"  could  it  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  submit  to  have  it  applied  to  them, 
even  in  the  mouth  of  a  self-constituted  friend. 

But,  what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  Pitt,  while 
he  applauded  the  rebellion,  in  the  next  sentence 
condemned  it,  in  terms  which,  without  anything  else, 
must  have  convinced  the  Americans  that  they  must 
either  become  rebels,  or  submit  to  be  slaves.  "  The 
gentleman  tells  us,"  said  he,  "  America  is  obstinate, 
America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted  ;  three  millions  of  people  so 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been  fit  instruments 
to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest."     While  "  the  great 
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commoner  "  tliu»  lK)ldly  justified  resistance  to  the 
imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  he,  strangely  enough,  closed 
a  tempest  of  scorn  and  indignation  at  our  oppressive 
rule  of  America  in  these  words, — "Let  the  sovereign 
autliority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be  asserted 
in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to 
extend  to  every  point  of  legislation  whatever,  that  we 
may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and 
exercise  every  power  whatever,  except  that  of  taking 
money  out  of  their  pockets,  without  their  own  consent." 
It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  such  acute  and 
sensitive  perceptions  of  political  and  social  rights 
should  not  have  seen  that  there  was  no  difference, 
in  fact,  between  saying  to  an  American  colonist, 
"  You  shall  pay  one  shilling,  in  name  of  stamp  duty, 
on  every  sheet  of  paper  you  use,"  and  in  saying 
to  the  same  man,  ''  You  shall  not  employ  Van 
Wyk  of  Amsteri^am's  vessel  to  carry  your  lumber 
to  London,  paying  him  only  twenty  shillings  a 
ton  of  freight,  but  you  shall  hire  Henry  Soames  of 
London's  ship,  and  pay  him  thirty  shillings  a  ton." 
The  01"  shilling  a  sheet  of  stamp  duty  would  go 
into  the  Exchequer,  no  doubt,  and  the  extra  ten 
shillings  of  freight  into  the  pocket  of  Soames; 
but  would  the  ten  shillings  be  less  than  the 
one  shilling  taken  "out  of  the  colonist's  pocket, 
without  his  consent?"  If  he  might  rebel  against 
the  one,  as  well    might  he  rebel  against  the  other. 
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If  Mr.    F*itt  had  written  to    plain  Jack  Harris,  tlw 
smith,  formerly   .1  Sheffield,  who  had  one  (Irv  acted 
on    the    notion    that    he    could    do   better   for    his 
children  by  removing  them  to  Boston,  in  the  States, 
and  plying  his  anvil  there,  than  at  home,  and  had 
said  that  he  had  "  no  right  to  make  a  single  horse- 
shoe in  Boston,"  might  not  Jack  Harris  have  asked 
"  Why  ?  I  am  still  Jack  Harris,     1  had  a  right,  in 
Sheffield,  to  earn    my  bread    by  the   sweat  of  my 
brow;    what  has  taken  that  right  away?     Nobody 
could  take  it   away  from  me  in  Old  England,  not 
even   the    king,    who,    then,    can   do    it    in    New 
England  ?"     What  could  the  answer  have  been,  but 
this,  "  Why,  the  parliament  in  Old   England  could, 
if  it  would,  have    prevented   you    from  working  in 
Sheffield,  but  there  was  nobody  to  serve  by  doing 
so;    and,  if  there  had    been  any  one,   perhaps  the 
other   trades    might    have   thought    that    their   day 
would  come  next,  and  have  combined  to  resist,  so 
it  is  not   likely  that  the    parliament,  to  serve  any- 
body, would   have   prevented    you  working  in  Old 
England ;  but  now  that  you  have  gone  to  America, 
the    matter  is  quite   different,   you   and   the  other 
smiths   there   are    but   a   small  body   as   yet ;    you 
could  not   resist   us   with   any   effect;    we  wish  to 
enrich  the  smiths  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  by 
making  all   the  folks   in    America  buy  from  them, 
and,  so  far    from  the  other  trades  in  Old   England 
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interferinpf  to  prevent  this,  we  Hliall  have  their 
support,  for  we  meuii  to  do  the  sunie  p;ootl  turn  by 
the  vi^eaver,  the  comh-inaker,  the  button-inuker,  the 
needle-nmker,  and  all  th(!  other  trades.  W  (^  mean  to 
make  all  you  colonists  buy  from  those  trades  in  the 
mother  country,  and  from  them  alone."  What  could 
Jack  Hurri.s  do  but  reply,  "  Well,  it  is  true  you  can  do 
it,  for  you  are  strong  enouj^h,  and  so  my  wife  and 
children  must  pinch  and  starv(!,  till  I  can  learn  farm- 
ing or  wood-cutting;  but  it  is  rank  tyranny  and 
oppression,  for  all  that — nay,  it  is  downright  robbery 
— to  prevent  me  using  the  hands  (jlod  has  given  me, 
and  commanded  me  to  earn  my  bread  with,  and  the 
bread  of  tiiose  dependent  on  me,  that  you  may  enrich 
some  of  the  people  at  home.  It  is  conduct  such  as  I 
never  expected  to  meet  with  from  my  countrymen, 
whom  I  was  always  proud  to  hear  called,  and  to  know, 
as  honest  John  Bull,  whose  maxim  was  '  live  and  let 
live.'  I  never  thought  to  hate  Old  England,  and  I 
cannot,  and  I  will  not ;  but  my  children  and  theirs 
after  them,  who  never  will  have  known  John  Bull's 
honest  face  and  hearty  liberal  ways,  will  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  ruler  that  speaks  by  his 
acts  of  parliament,  the  only  voice  they  will  hear ;  and 
mayhap,  they  may  some  day,  when  I  am  gone,  come 
to  think  of  Old  England,  as  old  recollections  will 
never  allow  me  to  do,  and  to  give  the  treatment  you 
are  putting  on  me  a  sturdy  old  English  resistance." 
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Tins  is  just  the  lanpiaj]r(»  which  the  North  Ameri- 
can sottl«?rs  at  first  iixd.  Hut  both  their  hmjjfuage 
and  thnir  con(lu<*t  chnnpcd  so  soon  as  they  discovered 
the  lenjj^h  to  which  we  currieil  our  pretensions  of 
sovereignty  over  them,  and  C()mprehen«h?d  their  tnie 
position,  with  reference  to  tlie  nM)th«'r  country ;  f<»r, 
ahhou^;h  the  op'-ration  of  our  trade  and  navipjation  hiws 
was  not  perhaps  math'  one  of  the  substantive  p^rounds 
for  throwing  off  tlieir  allegiance,  yet  the  injury  thes(« 
laws  worked  to  the  colonists,  and  the  advantage  th«!y 
were  supposed  to  produce  to  the  mother  country,  at 
the  expense  of  the  colonists,  were  understood,  and  (l\dy 
appreciated  by  the  colonists;  and,  no  doubt,  this  con- 
tributed to  fill  to  overfiowing  in  rebellion,  the  cu[)  of 
their  indignation  against  us. 

The  children  of  those  men  who  had  left  England, 
but  carried  with  them  the  sturdy  independent 
feelings  of  John  Bull,  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  gasconading  of  the  ministers  in  the  debate  on  the 
stamp  act,  and  were  not  disposed  to  take  the  view  of 
"the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen,"  drawn  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  "their  trade  laipltt  be  bound,  their 
manufactures  confined,  and  even/  power  whatever  be 
exercised  over  them,"  without  rheir  having  any  voice 
in  the  matter,  provided  only  "  money  was  not  taken 
out  of  their  pockets,  directly  by  a  tax,  without  their 
consent."  They  became  what  we  chose  to  call 
"  rebels,'  and,  sword  in  hand,  determined  to  achieve 
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their  iiM|p|HnMlfnc«'  of  tho  niothnr  rcnintry,  »inrn  she 
w(»ul<l  not  yi<!l<l  them  tliotw  p<>ciiliHr  |>rivil»'tjf*!4  of 
Gn((li.Hliin(!ii,  which  they  or  thnir  fathorH  htid  (Mijoycd 
in  the  mother  country,  and  which  they  had  n<'vrr 
HMiounced ;  and  they  were  no  way  neduced  from 
pt!r»('verinj^  in  their  determination  to  do  so  by  the 
piLssin^r  of  the  18  Geo.  Ill,  rap.  1*2. 

That  act  was,  in  truth,  a  mere  concession,  hy 
obstinacy,  of  that  which  liad  already  been  virtually 
gained  by  force.  It  was  an  impot«»nt  attempt  to  stop 
a  war,  the  disastrous  result  of  which  was  now  far 
from  problematical,  by  yielding  the  particular  point 
which  had  immediately  produced  the  war,  whih;  still 
maintaining,  in  other  matters,  the  spirit  of  paramount 
dominion  and  supreme  authority  in  which  that 
particular  point  had  been  originally  refused. 

While  the  thankless  and  fruitless  sacrifice  of  the 
right  to  tax  the  colonies  was  ungraciously  yielded  up 
by  the  18  Geo.  Ill,  not  to  all  our  colonies 
whatsoever,  but  to  the  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  alone,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  them  in 
particular,  not  a  jot  was  abated  of  the  other  assertions 
of  a  right  to  make  indirect  profit  ot  the  colonies  by 
the  monopoly  of  their  trade.  Our  navigation  laws 
were  untouched ;  we  were  still  to  compel  our  colo- 
nies to  brimjfrom  our  markets  whatever  they  desired 
to  import,  and  to  send  to  our  markets  whatever  they 
desired  to  export ;  and  we  were  still  to  appoint  the 
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coloiiial  trovcriiurH  uiid  till  tlic  HiilMmliimtc  otK('(>r>« 
I'iVcn,  tlicrrfon',  it'  tin*  AnM'rican  provinces  liuii 
accepted  the  houii  ot'  the  \H  (ieo.  Ill,  aiul  ^iveii  the 
n.'tiirn  for  it  which  was  ex|)<*cte(l,  by  hiyiiii;  clown 
their  arms,  the  prohahihties  are  jrreat  that  the 
strujf^ijle  for  independence  woidd  have  heen  renewe<l 
in  the  courw;  of  a  tew  short  years.  The  colonists 
had,  in  the  cours<!  of  tlu*  strup^le,  learned  their  own 
stren^h  and  capacity  for  walking:  alone,  and  woidd 
not,  much  lonf^cr,  have  consent(!d  to  endun;  the  state 
of  pupilage  in  whi(;h  they  had  hitherto  existed. 
While  the  colonists,  however,  had  thus  acquire<l  a 
kiiowledp^e  of  their  stren^h,  our  rulers  were  still  in 
tli(!  dark  us  to  the  imperial  weakness.  Like  true 
empirics,  they  had  not  piined  knowledfjje  beyond 
what  the  single  experiment  had  ati'orde<l.  i'o  insist 
on  a  right  to  tax  directly  hud  produce<l  a  revolution, 
and  hud  all  but  already  destroyed  governmsnt;  they 
tiierefore  renounced  this  particular  right,  but  hud  not 
gained  any  insight  beyond,  into  the  principles  of 
colonial  policy,  and  therefore  left  the  system  un- 
touched in  all  other  respects. 

Even  when  conceding  this  power  of  direct  taxation, 
the  selfishness  of  the  motive  was  disclosed  by  tin; 
manner  in  which  the  concession  was  made.  It  had 
been  claimed  upon  general  principles,  which  were 
applicable  to  all  colonies  generally;  yet  the  concession 
was  made  to  the  American  colonies  alone. 
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As  the  18  Geo.  Ill,  which  gave  up  this  right  of 
taxation  by  the  imperial  parliament,  was  a  declara- 
tory statute,  it  might  have  been  left  _,L'neraI,  without 
specification  of  any  colonies  in  particular,  had  the  in- 
tention been  general ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  that 
we  had  not,  at  the  time,  other  colonics;  the  limita- 
tion of  the  renunciation  of  the  right  to  the  American 
colonies  in  particular  reserved,  by  implication,  the 
power,  and  betrayed  the  inclination  to  refuse  it  to 
any  other  colonies  we  either  already  had  or  subse- 
quently might  acquire ;  and  it  discovered  to  the 
American  colonists  that  although  we  had,  on 
compulsion,  yielded  to  them  in  this  partirular,  that 
arose  only  from  compulsion,  not  from  either  justice 
or  generosity,  and  that  we  meant,  in  all  other 
respects,  to  persist  in  our  selfish  government  of  our 
dependencies. 

We  were  silent  on  the  subiect  of  our  trade  and 
navigation  laws,  and  no  concession  was  dreamt  of  or 
hinted  at,  in  regard  to  self-legislation  and  self-govern- 
ment, which,  as  before  observed,  the  Americans  had 
shown  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  determination  to 
achieve.  . 


*l 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OBSTRUCTION  TO  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE 
BRITISH  COLONIF8.  WHIC'I  REMAINED  AFTER  THE  DECLARATION 
OP  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE,  ARISINU  FROM  THE  EXISTENCE 
OP  THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS  AND  THE  SYSTEM  OF  DIFFERENTIAL 
DUTIES. 

Our  rupture  with  the  North  American  colonies 
taught  a  grand  and  awful  lesson.  Did  we  learn  by 
it,  in  regard  to  our  other  colonies,  or  was  it  taught 
in  vain?  We  had  been  found  wanting,  and  our 
kingdom  had  been  divided  and  given  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. Did  we  profit  by  this  lesson,  or  was  it  thrown 
away  ?  Did  we  learn  that  man  is  the  same,  whether 
he  live  in  a  colony  or  in  a  mother  country  ?  that  he 
has  the  same  feelings,  the  same  aspirations,  the  same 
self-reliance  and  self-dependence,  the  same  love  of 
power  and  independence,  and  the  same  love  of 
political  and  social  justice  and  freedom,  whether  he 
bask  in  the  full  blaze  of  imperial  splendor,  or  be 
removed  to  the  shade  of  colonial  dependence  ? 

As  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  our  trade 
and  navigation  laws  against  our  remaining  colonies 
was  chiefly  dependent,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 
the  hold  we  retained  of  these  colonies  by  our  system 
of  colonial  administration,  it  was  obviously  impossible 
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for  US  to  libemli/e  our  system  of  suhninistration  until 
we  should  first  have  hberali/.cd  our  commercial 
policy.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  us  to 
concede  the  fn?e  exercise  of  poj)idar  representation 
to  our  colonies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  impose 
such  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  and 
supreme  legislative  power  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
then  supposed  to  exist,  as  was  necessaiy  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  popular  mod(;  of  government  in  the 
colonies,  while  we  claimed,  and  likewise  exercised, 
the  despotic  power  of  compelling  the  colonies  to  trade 
only  in  that  way  which  we  conceived  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  ourselves,  without  regard  to  their  interest 
in  the  matter. 

Before,  therefore,  inquiring  as  to  the  history  of  our 
administration  of  those  colonies  which  remained  to 
us  after  the  United  States  had  thrown  ofiT  their 
dependence  upon  us,  so  as  to  see  how  far  we  profited 
by  the  lesson  which  the  American  rebellion  offered 
us,  it  will  be  convenient  to  inquire  whether  any 
change  was  made  in  our  commercial  policy  after  that 
event. 

So  soon  as  the  Americans  had  achieved  their 
independence,  they  fulminated  against  us  retaliatory 
legislation.  They  copied  our  navigation  laws,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  paying  us  with  our  own  coin,— - 
of  meeting  restriction  upon  their  trade  by  counter- 
restriction  iipon  ours.     Though  this  restrictive  system 
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hud  been  one  of  the  j^rievances  which  had  cost  us 
the  loss  of  our  American  colonies, — though  Smith, 
twenty-one  years  before  tliis  disaster,  had,  in  his 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  published  an  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  the  true  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
international  trade, — yet  so  little  impression  had  his 
doctrines,  or  our  own  loss,  made  upon  us,  that  we 
met  these  efforts  of  the  Americans  to  put  themselves 
on  a  fair  footing  with  us,  by  various  devices,  intended 
to  counteract  the  etiect  of  the  new  American  law.  It 
was  not  until  these  attempts  had  been  jiscovered  to 
be  futile,  that  we,  at  length,  yielded  to  act  as  justice, 
reason,  and  sound  policy, — which,  in  this  instance, 
obviously  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction, — should 
have  dictated  at  the  outset.  Though  we  refused  to 
acknowledge  reason,  justice,  and  sound  policy  to  be 
our  guides,  like  all  wirij-headed  persons  acting 
luiwisely,  as  well  as  unjustly,  we  were  to  yield  only 
to  compulsion,  so  far  and  no  farther. 

Instead  of  at  onf"  repealing,  m  favor  of  the  world 
at  large,  those  laws  by  which  we  charged  a  heavy 
duty  on  the  tonnage  of  all  vessels  coniing  into  our 
harbors,  or  into  tlie  harbors  of  our  subsequently 
nvmierous  colonies,  and  also  upon  the  goods  brought 
by  them,  we  maintained  ',>  stioiggle  of  twenty-eight 
years,  for  the  enforcement  of  them ;  and,  only  in 
I  Ml  5,  agreed  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  that 
we     shouhl    not    charge;  heavier    dutiivs    upon    thi'ii- 
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vessels  and  the  goods  importod  in  them  than  the 
States  should  demand  upon  our  vessels  and  their 
cargoes.  This  treaty  applied  to  the  States  alone. 
Against  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  against  our  own 
colonies,  Might  was  to  continue  struggling  with 
Right,  until  the  other  nations,  profiting  by  the  bold 
example,  which  tlu;  infant  states  of  North  Amema 
had  shown  them,  should  have  learnt  their  own 
strength,  and  force  us  to  do  them  justice  also. 

The  states  of  South  America  were  the  next 
people,  after  the  North  Americans,  to  try  to  remove 
the  shackles  which  we  had  put  upon  trade.  This 
time,  our  rulers  were  a  little  more  adroit.  Profiting 
by  the  lesson  they  had  learned,  in  the  twenty-eight 
years'  stiniggle  with  North  America,  they  anticipated 
the  contest,  when  threatened  by  the  South  American 
states,  by  proposing  and  entering  into  treaties  with 
them,  which  put  the  trade  of  the  contracting  parties 
on  a  fair  footing  of  reciprocity. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  second 
instance  of  our  yielding,  now  on  the  slightest  pres- 
sure, and  to  states  so  comparatively  insignificant, 
would  at  once  have  brought  upon  us  a  demand  from 
universal  Europe  that  we  should  renounce  our  unjust 
system,  and  put  all  trade  on  the  same  fair  footing, 
that  the  highway  of  the  ocean  might  be  open  to  all 
alike.  Nay,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  our 
own    experience    t)!"    the     beneficial     working,    for 
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ourselves,  of  our  treaties  with  the  North  and  the  South 
American  states  would  have  opened  our  eyes  to 
acknowledge  the  .loundness  of  the  economical  prin- 
ciples which  Smith,  with  prophetic  clearness,  had 
laid  open  to  us  s  ^  long  before ;  but,  such  is  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature,  that  power  or  advantage 
gained  or  assumed  over  others,  is  hugged  the  more 
closely,  the  more  surely  its  reality  begins  to  disappear. 
In  the  plenitude  of  our  mercantile  supremacy,  it  was 
flattering  to  the  national  pride  to  think  that  we  could 
tie  down  the  world  by  our  laws  ;  and  therefore  every 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  relaxation  of  these  laws 
was  viewed  as  a  humiliation  and  a  confession  of 
growing  weakness. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  account  to 
ourselves  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  we  clung 
to  our  navigation  laws,  long  after  the  facts  should, 
but  for  this,  have  convinced  us,  that  whatever  advan- 
tage they  might  originally  have  wrought  for  the 
nation,  they  had  long  ceased  to  be  other  than 
injurious,  since  they  either  prevented  trade,  which 
otherwise  would  have?  arisen,  and  in  which  we,  as 
the  most  powerful  naval  nation,  must  necessarily 
have  shared  the  most  largely ;  or  they  made  the 
trade,  which  these  laws  could  not  repress,  less 
profitable  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow- 
nations,  by  forcing  it  into  expensive  channels. 

Unfortunately    for      us,     as      our     recent     more 
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enlightened  legislation  now  justifies  being  said,  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  as  timid  as  we  were  selfish 
and  wrong-headed ;  they  were  as  slow  to  discover 
their  true  strength  as  we  were  to  acknowledge  it  to 
ourselves.  They  did,  however,  take  courage  by 
degrees,  and,  singularly  enough,  Prussia,  almost  the 
least  navai  ul"  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  was 
the  first  to  make  the  move.  In  the  year  1822, 
Prussia  began  to  mcrease  her  port  dues  on  the 
vessels  of  such  nations  as  laid  her  vessels  under 
similar  heavy  charges.  Our  ship-owners  begar  to 
cry  out,  and  our  ministers  were  urged  to  represent 
their  grievances  to  the  Prussian  government.  This 
they  did,  whether  with  any  real  expectation  of 
procuring  redress,  or  merely  with  the  intention  of 
laying  a  ground  for  the  measure  they  adopted  four 
years  subsequently,  does  not  of  course  appear ;  but 
the  attempt  of  our  minister,  at  the  court  of  Berlin, 
to  presei*ve  his  gravity,  while  making  these  com- 
plaints, must  have  cost  not  a  little  strain  upon  his 
facial  muscles,  while  the  Prussian  minister  openly 
admitted  that  the  new  regulativws  of  his  government 
were  not  only  directed  aganist  us,  but  were  based 
upon  the  model  of  our  own  port  dues  regulations, 
and  while  he  furthermore  disclosed  that  these  new 
port  regulations  were  but  the  beginning  of  our 
sorrows,  as  his  government  meant  to  imitate  us  still 
fiu-ther,    and    intended,    in    the    year    following,    to 
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ini|)os«  (lisoriminutinp:  duties  on  hII  goods  im|><)rt(>(l 
in  our  ships.  As  yet,  they  hud  only  pinchtnl  our 
ship-owners ;  if  that  lesson  should  not  teach  us,  they 
were  next  to  try  the  endurance  of  our  merchants. 

Fortunately,  our  minister  of  the  day,  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson),  was  too  enlightened  to  attempt  to  mt^et  these 
measures  of  Prussia  by  an  increase  of  our  restrictions; 
lie  "  was  not  prepared  to  begin  a  system  of  com- 
mercial hostility,  which,  if  followed  up  on  both 
sides  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  could  only  tend 
to  reciprocal  prohibition," — in  other  words,  to  the 
stoppage  of  all  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
"  In  this  state  of  thmgs,  more  prudently,  as  I 
contend,"  said  Mr,  Huskisson,  and  every  one  will 
now  admit  the  truth  of  the  observation,  "  we  entered 
upon  an  amicable  negotiation  with  the  Prussian 
jrovernment,  upon  the  principle  of  our  treaty  with 
the  United  8tate;^,  that  of  abolishing  on  both  sides 
cill  discriminating  duties  on  the  ships  and  goods  of 
the  respective  countries  in  the  ports  of  the  other. " 

Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  result  to  us  of 
these  arrangements  with  North  and  South  America 
iind  Prussia, — whether  they  might  work  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  trade  with  these  powers,  or  only  cause 
injury  to  it,  or  be  the  tbundation  pven  of  its 
improvement, — there  could  not  be  a  (juestion  a.-*  to  the 
justice  of  the  arrangements,  nor  as  to  the  tyranny 
und  injustice  of  our  past  system.    I  ndoubtedly,  then, 
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it  was  '* prudent"  us  Mr.  Huskisson  designated  it, 
since  lionesty  is  the  best  policy  among  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  to  knock  under  to  the  just 
assertion  by  Prussia  of  her  right  to  tax  our  trade,  as 
we  had  so  long  taxed  hers.  But  should  no  higher 
motives  than  prudence  have  been  consulted  by  a 
nation,  holding  such  a  p<jsition  in  the  world  as 
Great  Britain  ?  We  had  begun  our  navigation  laws 
with  the  view  of  founding  a  navy  :  we  had  made  them 
more  stringent,  that  we  might  destroy  the  naval 
|x>wer  of  Holland,  then  the  greatest  in  Europe,  and 
raise  up  our  own  power  upon  the  ruins  of  hers.  We 
had  manfully  fought  our  way  to  a  pinnacle  of 
mercantile  grandeur  and  prosperity,  by  destroying 
the  ships  of  all  our  opponents,  during  the  derange- 
ments of  Continental  trade,  produced  by  the  long 
war  with  France ;  and  surely,  when  we  had  achieved 
all  this  glory  and  wealth,  to  an  amount  which  never 
could  have  been  anticipated,  at  the  outset  of  the 
struggle, — when  what  began  in  a  commendable  effort 
for  advancement,  had  ended  in  universal  mercantile 
superiority, — we  could  well  have  afforded  to  act  on 
other  motives  than  the  dry  and  niggardly  dictates 
of  prudence.  Justice,  honor,  magnanimity,  might 
have  weighed  somewhat  in  the  scale  of  consideration, 
if  self-interest  was  to  go  for  nothing. 

Nay,  cold  prudence  even  might  have  dictated  a 
step  beyond   concession,  simply   to   those  who    had 
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courape  to  (l(>niuu(l  it.  While  us  yet  we  were  a 
rising  power,  there  was  not  much  tu  be  said  against 
us  for  endeavoring  to  force  trade  into  our  own 
clianncls  out  of  every  other.  It  was  gra.-.|)ing  and 
unconscionable,  no  doubt ;  but  other  nations  might 
have  followed  the  same  course  an**  entered  u|)on  the 
struggle  with  us.  The  battle  would  have  been  tt) 
that  one  of  the  nations  which  should  prove  to  be 
the  strongest.  But  after  Napoleon  hud  laid  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  identified 
their  trade  with  the  French  trade,  by  subjecting  it 
to  his  Milan  Decrees,  thus  making  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  our  mercantile  foes ;  and  after  we,  by 
the  unparalleled  success  of  our  navy,  had  swept 
nearly  the  whole  mercantile  navy  of  Europe  off 
the  seas,  and  engrossed  to  ourselves  the  trade  of 
the  world, — to  continue  the  maintenance  of  those 
restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  other  nations  which 
we  had  used  as  the  means  of  attaining  this  super- 
eminence,  was  to  persist  in  that  which,  whatever 
it  might  originally  have  been  designated,  had  now 
become  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  would  soon 
be  received  in  that  light  by  other  nations,  and  be 
resisted  by  them  accordingly,  so  soon  as  peace 
should  give  them  the  means  and  the  opportunity 
of  offering  that  resistance.  It  would  have  been  only 
prudent,  then,  to  have  anticipated  this  spirit  of 
justifiable    opposition ;     to    have    abandoned    those 
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rj»Htrictivo  n'c^nlatioris  wliicli  otir  naval  9U|)<'riority 
had  (MiaMoil  us  to  inuiiituiii,  aiict  to  liuvo  pruclaimcd, 
voluntarily,  timl  tmd*-  wiw  in  tutun;  to  ho  a  race 
in  which  all  mij^Jit  join  tWuily  and  fairly.  JJat  hii 
qui  dot  cito.  VV(;  should  tluis  ha\c  disarmed  the 
jealousy  of  the  nations,  and  have  piined  for  our- 
selves a  character  for  {ijenerosity,  instead  of  earn  np;, 
as  we  did,  that  of  a  covetous,  grjispinfj  "  nation 
of  shopkeepers." 

If  our  ministers  took  this  view  of  what  our  con- 
duct, ev(!n  in  a  prudential  view,  ouj^ht  to  have  been, 
they  were  before  their  countrymen,  for  the  nation 
was  evi(l(!ntly  not  yet  prepared  to  renounce  an  iota 
more  than  it  could  help  of  the  a(lvanta|>;e3,  real  or 
imaginary,  riglitcous  or  ini(|uitous,  of  our  navigation 
laws.  The  arrangements  made  with  Prussia,  though 
just  and  honorable,  had  to  be  communicated  to 
Parliament  in  an  apologetic  tone,  as  if  the  minister 
had  done  something  which  lu'  could  hardly  justify  ; 
and,  instead  of  bringing  in  an  act  to  sweep  away 
our  mercantile  restrictions,  once  and  for  ever,  and 
as  to  all  nations,  the  statute  of  G  Geo.  IV,  cap.  1, 
was  passed,  whereby  power  was  given  to  His 
Majesty  in  council  to  admit  foreign  vessels  into 
British  ports,  upon  payment  of  the  same  dues  as 
should  be  payable  by  British  vessels,  in  the  ports 
of  the  countries  to  which  these  foreign  vessels  might 
belong.       In    other   words,    instead    of    openly    and 
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nmiit'nlly  ti)n'p»iiiu:,  tor  the  f'liturr,  all  our  r('stri»'ti<>ii««, 
vvlu'tlu'i"  iiu;aii)>t  wnik  or  utxaiiist  |K>\vi>rt'iil  nutiuii.s, 
or  Htfttin!*'  nations  l)ol<l  or  tiiin<l,  W(*  wore  to  ronnl*'. 
inch  l)y  inch,  aixl  ^tcp  l>y  step,  just  so  far  and  no 
fartluT    tlai"  •■  nl  «'v«ry  nati«)n  should  H'cl  hold 

enou<xh  or  j  njh  to  force  us. 

We   had    n  .    lo   wait.       If    Deiunark    and 

Sweden  had  not  found  out  th(>  illiherality  and 
o|)|)ressi()n  of  our  system  until  l*russia  resented  it, 
they  were  not  lonjj;  in  proHtint::  by  the  lestHjn  which 
she  had  shown  thenj.  They  very  soon  threatened 
tlif  adoption  of  the  same  course  by  which  Pi  iissia 
had  succeeded,  and  they  soon  had  the  same  succ(!»s. 
Instead  of  fjfiving  spontaneously,  we  yielded  upon 
compulsion  and  upon  its  first  pressure,  to  nations, 
too,  of  such  comparative  weaknet^  as  Sweden  and 
Denmark. 

At  length  another  step  in  advance  in  the  right 
direction  was  made  by  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
the  6  Geo  IV,  cap.  109,  whereby  goods  were 
allow(<l  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kinscdom 
and  its  possessions  in  ships  of  the  countries  of  which 
the  goods  were  the  production.  But  still,  if  a  French 
ship  in  the  harbor  of  Stockholm  had  been  ready 
to  take  in  a  cargo  of  Swedish  iron  for  l^itndon, 
this  statute  would  not  have  enabled  her  to  do  it. 
She  must  have  refused  the  cargo,  and,  if  no  other 
cargo    ottered,   she    must    have    returned    home    in 
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ballast ;  and  the  merchant — he  may  have  been  a 
Swede,  or  he  may  have  been  a  citizen  of  London — 
instead  of  having  the  benefit  of  the  competition  of 
this  French  ship  vrith  EngUsh  or  Swedish  vessels, 
must  have  submitted  to  such  terms  of  freight  as  the 
Swedish  vessels,  or  any  English  vessels  accidentally 
in  the  harbor,  chose  to  exact. 

All  this  petty  system  of  restriction  and  counter- 
restriction,  of  reciprocal  and  differential  duties,  is 
now  happily  at  an  end,  as  to  every  nation  which 
chooses  to  trade  with  us  on  the  footing  of  fair  anid 
open  competition.  An  Englishman  may  now  hold 
up  an  honest  face  of  pride,  when  industry,  activity, 
and  enterprise  in  foreign  trade  produce  to  him  their 
usual  fruits — success  and  prosperity.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  him,  f^inst  inward  conviction,  to 
justify  his  nation  from  the  imputations  of  its  wealth 
being  acquired  by  grasping  from  others  and  by 
excluding  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  those 
advantages  of  soil  or  climate  which  nature  has 
given  in  differing  degrees  and  qualrties  in  order 
to  promote  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and,  with  it,  civilization  in  all  its  forms. 

It  is  now  not  far  from  a  century  since  the 
American  colonies  complained  of  the  hardships  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  our  restrictive  system  of 
trade,  and  since,  though  the  justice  of  that  com- 
plaint had  been  demonstrated,  they  were  called  by 
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one  of  the  ministers  of  the  time  "rebeUious  and 
ungrateful  children"  for  resenting  it,  yet  it  was 
only  the  other  day,  so  to  speak,  that  these  restric- 
tions were  expunged  firom  the  statute-book,  not- 
withstanding their  impoHcy  had,  a  century  ago,  been 
exposed  in  the  works  of  Smith,  as  clearly  as  it  has 
ever  been  since  in  the  parliamentary  effusions  of  any 
minister,  however  popular  or  powerful,  or  however 
fervent  he  may  have  been  in  advocating  the  doctrines 
of  reform  or  of  free  trade.  Eveiy  "  interest,"  "  West 
India,"  "  landed,"  and  "  manufacturing,"  pertina- 
ciously held  to  the  advanti^es  which  restriction 
professed  to  give  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
doubtful  that  the  advanti^s  were  more  nominal 
than  repl.  It  was  only  when  the  house  was  tumbling 
about  their  ears  that  each  "  interest "  began  to  yield 
its  chamber,  and  allow  this  rotten  part  to  be  pulled 
down. 

But  how  did  it  fare  with  our  colonies,  during  all 
this  tardy,  reluctant  progress  towards  freedom  of 
trade  with  foreign  nations?  The  fetters  upon  our 
trade,  of  which  the  Americans  had  complained 
while  they  were  yet  dependent  upon  us,  equally 
galled  the  trade  of  all  our  other  colonies,  then 
existing  or  subsequently  acquired.  While  we  kept 
the  commercial  world  in  bondage,  did  we  relax 
as  to  our  own  children?  While  we  refused  to 
concede    to    other    nations  the    advantages,    which 
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our  navigation  laws  and  differential  duties  were 
supposed  to  withhold  from  them,  in  fear  lest  they 
should  not  follow  our  example  in  liberality, — while 
we  opened  our  trade  only  to  such  nations  as  should, 
by  treaty,  declare  their  willingness  to  pursue  a  system 
of  reciprocity, — did  we  throw  open  our  harbors  to  our 
colonies,  resolved  to  do  them  justice,  and  to  forego  all 
the  advantf^es  which  our  restrictive  system  was  sup- 
posed to  have  earned  for  us  ?  By  no  means.  We  held 
our  colonies  firm  in  the  vice  in  which  our  assumption 
of  power  over  them  had,  at  the  outset,  enabled  us  to  fix 
them ;  nor  did  we  in  the  least  relax,  even  in  regard 
to  them,  until  the  rising  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
world,  through  the  long  continuance  of  peace,  began 
to  put  us  in  fear  for  our  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial supremacy,  and  opened  our  eyes  to  the  conviction 
that,  while  we  were  injuring  other  countries  by  our 
restrictive  system,  we  were  damaging  ourselves  more 
seriously  by  how  much  our  c(  ^rcial  interests  far 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  n...aK^u.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  we  concede  free  trade  to  our  colonies. 

While  this  systeir  prevailed,  ''  the  most  visionary 
enthusiasist,"  as  Smith  said,  "would  scarce  be 
capable  of  proposing  such  a  measure  as  that  Great 
Britain  should  voluntarily  give  up  all  authority  over 
her  colonies,  and  leave  them  to  elect  their  own 
mf^strates,  to  enact  their  own  laws,  and  to  make 
peace  and  war  as  they  might    think    proper,  with 
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any  hopes  at  least  of  its  ever  being  adopted."  But, 
now  that  we  have  thrown  open  the  trade  of  the 
empire  to  all  the  world, — now  that  our  colonies 
can  employ  their  own  ships,  or  hire  foreign  ships  in 
preference  to  ours,  if  so  minded,  for  the  conveyance 
of  their  exports  and  imports, — now  that  they  may 
buy  in  whatsoever  market  they  consider  to  be  the 
cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  market  they  consider  to 
be  the  dearest,  without  reference  to  whether  these 
markets  are  British  or  foreign, — ^the  field  is  cleared, 
80  far  as  exclusive  trade  is  concerned,  for  considering 
what  inducements  there  are  for  retaining  the  colonies 
in  dependence  upon  us,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  wise  and  more  prudent  for  us,  ''  voluntarily 
to  give  up  our  authority  over  them,"  and  "  to  settle 
with  them,"  altering  the  words  of  Smith  according 
to  the  change  of  circumstances,  '*such  treaties  of 
commerce  as  will  effectually  secure  to  us  a  trade 
more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
though  less  so  to  the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly 
which  we  have  parted  with."  At  all  events,  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  show  that  this  would  be 
our  most  prudent  course,  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  attempting  to  do  that  which  only 
"a  visionary  enthusiast"  would  be  capable  of  pro- 
posing, as  Smith  sarcastically  observed  of  any  one 
who,  in  his  time,  should  have  risked  such  a  proposal. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  OMNIPOTRNCE  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  ORRAT  BRITAIN  OVER 

HER  COLONIES. 

But  before  entertaining  questions  of  policy  it  will  be 
well  first  to  ascertain  rights,  and  especially  how  far 
Great  Britain  possesses  a  sovereign  authority  over 
her  colonies,  "extending,"  as  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "to 
every  point  of  legislation,  to  bind  their  trade,  con- 
fine their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power 
whatsoever,  short  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their 
pockets;"  and,  in  connection  with  that,  it  will  be 
useful  to  consider  the  constitutional  power  of  Great 
Britain  to  acquire  extension  of  territory. 

The  ground  will  then  be  cleared  for  a  more 
perspicuous  view  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  our  past  colonial  policy,  and  for  consideration  of 
the  principles  upon  which  our  connection  with  our 
colonies  should  be  maintained  in  time  to  come. 

The  course  of  Great  Britain  in  her  colonial  policy 
has,  in  some  respects,  been  different  from  that  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  But,  in  fundamental 
principles,  she  has  shown  very  little  if  any  difference. 
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Her  policy  has  been  based  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  imperial  parliament  has  a  supreme 
legislative  power  over  the  colonies ;  and  her  practical 
application  of  that  doctrine  has  been  to  assert  the 
other  doctrine  of  Lord  Sheffield,  applied  to  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  colonies,  that  "  the  only 
use  of  them  was  the  monopoly  of  their  consumption 
and  of  the  carriage  of  their  produce." 

This  notion  of  supreme  power  over  colonies,  and 
its  practical  application  of  ruling  them  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  extent  of  pecuniary  profit  to  be  derived 
from  them,  give  the  clue  to  the  colonial  policy  of 
all  the  modem  nations,  Great  Britain  included.  But 
there  is  this  great  distinction  between  the  mode  in 
which  Great  Britain  and  the  other  monarchical  states 
of  Europe  have  worked  out  this  colonial  policy,  that, 
whereas  each  of  those  countries, — France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal, — has  done  this  according  to  the  spirit  of 
its  own  domestic  government.  Great  Britain  has  done 
so,  as  it  would  seem,  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  her  constitution. 

France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were  each  and  all  of 
them  despotic  monarchies  at  the  time  they  founded 
their  colonies,  as,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal, 
they  are  at  this  day.  Their  mouarchs  could  kill  and 
imprison  the  subjects  of  their  original  dontinion  at 
their  capricious  will  and  pleasure.  It  was  far  short 
of  such   an   exercise  of  despotic   power   to   say   to 
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these  subjects,  when  they  removed  to  newly-settled 
countries,  that  they  should  not  cultivate  or  trade  but 
in  a  prescribed  mode,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  their 
liberties,  or  their  fortunes. 

But  Great  Britain,  praise  be  to  the  Almighty, 
was  a  free  country,  where,  neither  in  theory  nor  in 
practice,  could  the  will  of  any  individual,  or  body 
of  individuals,  control  the  free  exercise  of  natural 
rights  by  any  other  individual  or  body  of  individuals, 
where  the  law  alone  is  paramount,  or  has  any  control 
over  the  life,  or  the  liberty,  or  the  property  of 
the  subject,  or  the  mode  of  exercising  his  natural 
faculties ;  and  where  every  subject  in  I'eality,  or 
virtually,  has  power  over  that  law  to  enact,  repeal, 
or  modify  it;  and  where  no  law  can  be  made, 
without  his  voice  being  heard  in  dissent  or  approval, 
either  by  representation  or  actual  appearance. 

The  whole  government  of  the  British  colonies  has 
been  at  every  step,  as  it  seems,  a  denial  of  this  and 
an  exercise  of  power  which  had  for  its  foundation 
despotic  will,  and  nothing  else.  If  that  will,  like  the 
despotic  power  of  Spain,  had  pronounced  to  its 
colonies,  that  a  stranger  entering  a  British  colony 
should  suffer  death,  an  exercise  of  power  so  utterly 
unknown  in  Great  Britain  itself,  and  therefore, 
necessarily  so  violently  and  abhorrently  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  Britons,  would  have  provoked 
inquiry  among  them  into  the  foundation  on  which 
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this  power  was  rested;  and  no  doubt  this  inquiry 
would  have  exposed  its  true  character  and  have 
terminated  its  existence.  It  is  only  because  the 
exercise  of  the  power  has  been  limited  to  passing 
regulations  under  the  innocuously  sounding  names 
of  "  customs  "  and  "  navigation  "  laws,  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  power  which  has  been  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  towards  her  colonies  has  escaped 
inquiry.  But,  however  much  it  might  have  startled 
Mr.  Pitt,  or  those  who  echoed  his  sentiments  in 
his  day,  to  be  told  so,  the  truth  will  probably 
appear  to  be  that  the  rule  of  British  colonies  has 
been  as  despotic  in  its  character  as  ever  was  that 
of  the  Spanish  rule,  and  that  the  difference  has 
been,  not  in  the  character  of  the  rule,  but  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  exercised. 

If  it  were  necessaiy,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove,  from  the  internal  history  of  the  colonies, 
especially  the  ceded  or  conquered  ones,  that 
governors,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  or  of  parliament,  did,  in  former  days 
not  very  remote,  exercise  a  power  which  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  despotic  in  its  character, 
and  to  an  extent  which  would  be  incredible  with 
those  who  have  never  lefl  the  shores  of  Britain  to 
live  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  little  man's  power. 
But  to  go  into  any  inquiry  of  that  sort  is  foreign 
to  the   present  object,  which   has   to  do,  not  with 
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the  abuse  by  individuals  of  the  powers  that  were 
entrusted  to  them,  but  with  the  character  of  the 
power  which  the  government  at  home,  with  the 
sanction  of  paHiament,  asserted  to  itself  over  the 
British  colonies,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  power  so  asserted  has  been  exercised  by 
the  government  with  cruelty ; — far  from  it.  If  we 
except  the  war  with  the  North  American  colonies, 
and  the  mode  in  which  that  war  was  carried  on, 
and  if  we  make  a  further  exception,  (but  a  large  one, 
no  doubt,)  of  our  customs  and  navigation  laws^  it 
is  beyond  a  question  that  the  British  colonial  rule 
has  been  milder  and  more  beneficent  than  that 
of  any  other  modem  European  country,  without 
exception 

But  the  colonies  have  been  indebted  for  this,  not 
to  the  limited  character  of  the  power  asserted  to  be 
within  the  capacity  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  imperial 
parliament,  to  exercise  over  them,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  British  ministers  in  whose  hands 
that  power  has  been  deposited,  and  to  the  political 
and  social  atmosphere  in  which  those  ministers 
have  beei  bom  and  brought  up.  The  colonists, 
so  far  as  the  government  has  been  concerned,  have 
hitherto  been  safe  as  to  life,  limb,  and  liberty.  But 
it  was  within  the  competency  of  the  power  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  crown  as  to  conquered  colonies,  and 
in  the  imperial  parliament  as  to  original  and  ceded 
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colonies,  to  have  made  this  otherwise.  Further,  the 
colonists,  in  questions  between  individuals,  have  been 
safe  as  to  their  property,  and  as  to  the  power  of 
increasing  it.  The  laws  of  the  colonies,  such  as 
they  have  existed  for  the  regulation  of  private  rights, 
have  been  duly  administered  to  the  colonists,  and, 
so  far,  their  condition  has  been  the  same  as  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  itself.  But,  in 
questions  between  the  colonists  collectively  and  the 
imperial  government,  in  regard  to  their  property  and 
the  means  of  improving  it,  the  colonists  have  not 
enjoyed  the  same  rights  as  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain.  In  our  customs  and  navigation  laws,  and, 
in  many  respects,  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
colonies,  there  has  been  an  actual  exercise  of  that 
despotic  power  which  has  been  theoretically  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  crown,  as  to  conquered  colonies,  and 
in  the  imperial  parliament,  as  to  original  and  ceded 
colonies. 

The  existence  of  such  a  despotic  power  would  be 
consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  France,  or  of 
Spain,  and  its  exercise  only  to  be  expected  of  their 
sovereigns  so  long  as  power  of  every  kind  is  sweet 
to  mortal  man;  but  its  existence  is  incompatible 
with  the  British  constitution,  and  its  past  exercise 
has  been  in  violation  of  that  constitution,  and  would 
have  been  repugnant  to  and  repudiated  by  every 
Briton,  had  the  power  been  exposed  in  its  nakedness, 
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stripped  of  all  those  conventional  phranes  under  which 
it  has  been  dis^ised,  even  to  those  I  whom  they 
were  used. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  power  of  the  British 
Parliament,  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  united, 
is  omnipotent.  So  it  is  in  one  sense,  beyond  all 
question,  for  every  form  of  government  requires  the 
existence  of  such  a  power  in  some  quarter.  But  so 
is  it  not,  in  another  sense,  and  equally  beyond  all 
question.  If  the  parliament  be  omnipotent,  may  it 
not  be  despotic?  Major  continet  minus?  It  may 
not,  beyond  all  dispute.  The  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  is  omnipotent,  that  is,  it  has  power  to  alter 
the  law,  as  it  exists,  and  to  make  such  new  laws 
as  may,  in  effect,  deal  with  particular  men's  lives, 
liberties,  or  properties,  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  the  law  had  sanctioned,  as  the  law  existed 
previously  to  this  change ;  but  it  mai/  do  so,  only  on 
the  ground  that  this  particular  departure  from  the 
general  law  has  been  rendered  necessary  for  the 
security  or  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
It  may  not  do  it,  for  the  gratification  of  any  one 
passion  known  to  the  human  breast.  The  par- 
liament, no  doubt,  if  such  a  case  can  be  supposable, 
can,  for  the  gratification  of  spite,  malignity,  or 
hatred,  order,  by  act  duly  passed,  a  man's  head  to 
be  cut  off,  or  his  estates  to  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  to  be   paid  into  the   treasury;    or    it   can 
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onlur  him  to  iteil  his  goods  at  u  certain  price,  while 
the  rest  of  the  community  are  selling  at  a  higher 
price,  as  it  has  done  to  the  colonies.  But  what  it 
can  do  is  beside  the  question,  which  is  what  it 
may  do,  according  to  the  written  constitution  of 
the  country,  which  has  ascertained  the  rights  of 
every  individual  in  it,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 

A  despotic,  that  is,  an  irresponsible  sovereign,  for 
the  gratification  of  any  passion,  or  even  of  any  whim 
or  caprice,  may  order  a  man  s  life,  or  his  property, 
to  be  taken  away.  The  despot  both  may  and  can 
do  this,  without  violating  any  defined  or  ascertained 
rule  of  government,  under  which  he  is  bound  to  act, 
there  being  none  such  in  the  case  supposed.  Whether 
he  does  not,  as  between  him  and  his  Maker,  violate 
the  implied  rule  under  which  all  kings  govern, 
namely,  that  what  they  do  shall  be  for  the  good 
of  their  subjects,  is  another  question,  which  he 
must  answer  to  Him  with  whom  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons,  whose  laws  of  justice  and  equity  are 
laid  upon  all  alike,  kings  as  well  as  beggars. 

But  no  member  of  the  British  parliament,  be  he 
king,  peer,  or  commoTier,  can  vote  for  the  passing 
of  any  act  by  which  an  individual,  or  any  number 
of  individuals,  short  of  the  whole  community,  can 
be  capriciously  dealt  with,  as  to  life,  limb,  or 
estate,    without    violating    those    principles    of   the 
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constitution  distinctly  defined  and  ascertained  by 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  the  observ- 
ance and  protection  of  which  fonn  an  implied 
condition  upon  the  inheritance  of  each  monarch, 
and  of  every  peer,  and  upon  the  election  of  every 
commoner. 

The  parliament  of  Britain,  then,  is  omnipotent 
for  good,  for  everjrthing  that  shall  tend  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  empire  and  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  powerless  for  evil,  or  for  the  doing  of  any 
thing  which  shall  have  for  its  avowed  object  injury 
to  the  welfare  or  safety  of  the  empire,  or  of  any  of 
its  inhabitants. 

When  any  act  of  the  legislature  is  passed, 
whereby  an  individual,  or  any  number  of  individuals, 
is  injured  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large, 
this  is  done  upon  the  principle  which  regulates  all 
bodies  of  men  associated  together,  under  whatever 
denomination  of  compact,  that  the  rights  or  interests 
of  the  minority  must  yield  to  the  interests  of  the 
majority;  which  involves  the  Implication,  if  there 
be  no  express  stipulation  to  that  effect,  that  each 
member  of  the  community  has,  at  the  outset,  given 
his  consent  to  this  mode  of  action.  But  such  an  act 
is  never  passed  without  the  matter  being  fully 
discussed  and  investigated,  both  by  the  majority  and 
by  the  minority,  nor  without  an  equivalent  being 
given  to  the  minority  for  that  which  has  been  taken 
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hway.  A  park  is  required  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  lat^  city,  for  the  health  of  its  inhabitants;  a 
railroad  is  required  through  a  certain  tract  of  country, 
for  expediting  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  In 
these  and  many  other  similar  instances  which  might 
be  cited,  the  land  required  is,  by  act  of  parliament, 
authorized  to  be  taken  from  the  owners,  whether 
they  will  or  not ;  but  how  ?  Without  paying  them 
the  value  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  full  value  is  to  be 
paid.  In  short,  all  that  is  done  is  just  saying,  in  effect, 
"If  we  were  all  of  us  reasonable  persons,  disposed 
to  act  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  society,  those 
of  us  who  are  proprietors  of  the  land  required  would 
cheerfully  sell  it  for  the  common  good ;  but,  since 
tiisy  are  so  selfish  and  narrow-sighted  as  to  refuse  to 
sell  the  land,  and  will  consider  their  own  individual 
pleasure  alone,  without  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
community,  which  if  each  of  us  were  to  do  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  the  social  compact,  we 
must  compel  them  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  part 
with  their  land  on  a  fair  valuation."  This  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  omnipotence  of  parliament  can 
be  carried — not  further — without  inflicting  a  wound 
upon  its  own  body,  which,  in  its  consequences, 
might  prove  fatal. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  doctrines.  They 
are  trite  enough.  But  the  repetition  of  them  here 
may  be  a  useful  introduction  to  what  is  about  to 
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follow,  in  rc'gard  to  the  extent  of  our  power  over 
our  col'^nies,  in  the  course  of  which  it  Mrill  be  seen 
how  far  those  doctrines  are  applicable  to  them. 
But  before  entering  upon  that  subject,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  consider  the  right  to  acquire  territory 
by  colonization,  with  special  reference  to  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  in  particular  to  hold  and  govern 
territoiy  so  acquired. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  POWER  OF  ANY  STATE  TO  ACQUIRE  RIGHT  TO  TERRITORT 
ONDER  THE  TITLE  OF  OCCUPATION,  NOT  FOLLOWED  BY 
POSSESSION. 

There  are  three  modes  by  which  extension  of 
territory  may  be  gained  by  a  state : — 1.  By  taking 
possession,  through  its  subjects,  of  countries  which 
have  either  not  been  peopled  at  all,  or  have  been 
peopled  very  partially,  or  which  have  been  peopled 
by  men  living  under  separate  chiefs,  and  not  under 
any  united  form  of  government,  and  possessing 
habits  and  manners  which  the  nations  of  the  earth 
who  call  themselves  civilized  have  been  pleased  to 
designate  as  sav^e ;  2.  By  conquering  territory  by 
force  of  arms  from  another  state;  and  3.  By 
voluntary  cession  from  one  state  to  another. 

With  regard  to  the  two  last  of  these  modes  of 
acquiring  territory,  namely,  by  conquest  and  by 
cession,  they  give  a  title  which  is  definite  and 
precise,,  and  well  acknowledged  by  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  In  this  respect  they  do  not  call  for  any 
observation.  How  far  acquisition  of  territory  by 
either  of  these  modes,  however,  is  consonant  to  the 
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spirit  of  a  constitution  such  as  that  of  Oreat  Britain 
is  worthy  of  observation.  This  shall  be  delayed 
until  we  come  to  speak,  in  this  respect  also,  of  these 
three  modes  of  acquiring  territory  by  Britain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  first  mode  of  acquiring 
territory  which  has  been  mentioned,  technically 
known  as  title  by  occupation,  su^ests  observations 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  with  reference  to  our 
colonial  empire  and  the  mode  of  its  administration. 

This  title  by  occupation  is  founded  upon  the 
natural  right,  which  every  human  being  has,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  so  much  of  the  earth's  surface  as  is 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  also  upon  the  express 
gift  of  the  Almighty,  in  these  words,  "  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it, 
and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth.  Behold  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 

There  is  no  title  which  is  so  simply  defensible, 
upon  first  principles  as  occupancy,  where  it  is 
strictly  built  upon  the  natural  right  which  is  its 
foundation,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Lot  and  Abraham, 
and  probably  in  the  establishment  of  all  colonies  in 
the  ancient  times  of  the  world.  But  there  is  no  title 
more  vague,   indefinite,  and   indefensible   than   the 
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title  by  occupancy,  as  it  has  been  used  in  the  practice 
of  modern  nations  when  establishing  colonies.  There 
has  not  been  a  pretence,  even,  of  the  necessity  on 
which  the  title  is  Hounded,  namely,  the  sustenance  of 
those  who  have  seized  the  occupation  ;  but  resort  has 
been  had  to  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  undefinable 
rules.  In  truth,  the  title  has  not  had  any  other 
foundation  than  that  of  covetousness  and  ambition, 
supported  by  physical  power. 

The  title  of  Great  Britain  to  her  East  Indian 
possessions,  though  the  one  which  has  been  most 
assailed,  is  probably  that  one  of  all  her  colonial  titles 
which  was  the  most  defensible,  in  its  inception  at 
least,  however  much  it  may  have  been  open  to 
reproach  subsequently,  as  to  the  modes  by  which, 
or  the  pretences  under  which,  her  territory  in  those 
regions  has  been  extended.  Commercial  intercourse 
between  nations  being  apparently  as  much  an  ordi- 
nation of  Providence  as  i^iculture,  if,  after  the 
peaceful  establishment  of  a  mercantile  settlement  in 
a  country,  the  inhabitants,  either  by  fraud  or  by 
violence,  provoke  the  settlers  to  defence,  which,  by 
the  unavoidable  course  of  circumstances,  mei^es 
into  conquest,  the  inhabitants  have  themselves  to 
blame  if  the  settlers  become  eventually  their  masters 
instead  of  their  neighbors.  Having  acquired  these 
Eastern  possessions  in  that  way,  the  principle  on 
which  we  hold  them,  of  treating  them,  not  as  parts 
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of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  but  as  conquests  to  be 
ruled  under  such  laws  as  parliament  shall  from 
time  to  time  enact,  is  simple,  intelligible,  and 
practicable. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  title  which  Spain  set 
up  to  the  whole  of  South  America,  by  virtue  of  a  bull 
from  the  Pope  of  Rome,  though  the  country  was 
already  thickly  inhabited  by  nations  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  civilization  greatly  beyond  that  point 
which  ascertains  a  right  of  property  in  individuals 
to  the  soil  cultivated  by  them  ?  Or,  what  shall  be 
said  of  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Australia,  a  country 
which,  though  thinly  populated,  is  lai^er  than  all 
Europe,  and  therefore,  of  necessity,  much  larger 
than  would  be  requisite  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  put  together,  should  any  necessity  have 
driven  them  out  of  their  own  island,  but  which  only 
a  few  of  them,  without  being  impelled  by  any  such 
necessity,  have  visited,  and  none  of  whom  has  yet 
been  able  to  take  even  a  cursory  survey  of,  in  its 
full  extent. 

The  truth  is  that  the  title  by  occupancy,  as  that 
title  has  been  practically  understood  in  modern 
times,  will  not  bear  examination, — neither  France, 
Great  Britain,  nor  Portugal  paid  much  attention  to 
it,  when  set  up  by  Spain,  in  order  to  exclude  them 
from  South  America ;  and,   so  soon  as  that  shall  be 
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worth  the  while  of  any  nation,  it  will  have  a»  little 
attention  paid  to  it,  should  we  set  up  this  title  in 
order  to  secure  our  monopoly  of  Australia. 

The  community  of  nations  will,  for  the  general 
peace,  not  permit  any  one  nation  to  inquire  too 
curiously  how  far  another  nation  has  put  the  soil 
within  its  own  territory  to  that  profitable  use,  which, 
as  before  observed,  constitutes  the  very  foundation 
of  the  title  by  occupancy.  But  when  a  nation,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Australia,  leaves  its  territory  for 
any  purpose,  political  or  social,  and  affects  to  app^'o- 
priate  to  itself  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  than  even  the  wildest  su^estions  of 
necessity  can  justify,  there  is  nothing  which  can 
prevent  any  other  nation  from  stepping  in  to  claim 
a  share,  nor  which  should  induce  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  the  only  supreme  tribunal  in  such 
cases,  to  interfere  and  prevent  it  so  doing.  Vatel, 
Hb.  I,  cap.  18,  sec.  207,  speaking  of  the  possession 
taken  by  navigators,  says,  "Communement  ce  titre 
a  ste  respecte  pourvu  qu'une  possession  reelle  I'ait 
suivi  de  pres." 

*'  Mais  c'est  une  question  de  savoir  si  une  nation 
peut  s'approprier  ainsi,  par  une  simple  prise  de 
possession,  des  pais  quelle  n occupe  pas  reellement, 
et  s'en  reserver  de  cette  mani^re,  beaucoup  plus 
quelle  n'est  capable  de  peupler  et  de  cultiver.  II 
n'est  pas  difficile  de  decider,  qu'une  pareille  pretention 
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serait  absolument  contraire  aii  droit  natural,  et 
opposee  aux  vues  de  la  natura,  qui  destinant  toute 
la  terre  aux  besoins  des  hommes  en  general,  ne  donne 
k  chaque  peuple  le  droit  de  s'approprier  un  pais,  que 
pour  les  usages  qu'il  en  tire,  et  non  pour  empecher 
que  d'autres  n'en  profitent." 

,  If  the  proportion  of  the  people  to  the  acres  of 
territory  in  any  nation  become  excessive,  with 
reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  people  of  the 
nation,  it  is  according  to  the  primary  laws  of  nature, 
that  the  surplus  population  should  swarm  off  to  some 
other  part  of  the  earth,  either  entirely  uninhabited 
or,  if  there  be  none  such,  to  some  part  less  densely 
inhabited  than  that  which  they  have  left.  Or,  if 
lai^e  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface  are  uninhabited, 
it  is  not  opposed  either  to  the  primary  laws  of 
nature,  or  to  any  of  the  conventional  laws  of  nations, 
that,  without  the  ui^ency  of  any  necessity,  but  purely 
for  the  purposes  of  increased  commerce,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation,  or  any  voluntary  association  of  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation,  should  establish 
a  settlement  in  this  uninhabited  country  by  actual 
possession. 

Neither  any  one  man,  nor  any  nation  of  men,  is 
tied  down  to  the  occupation  of  that  particular  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  on  which  they  may  happen  to 
have  been  bom,  so  long  as  there  are  other  parts 
of  its  surface  as  yet  unappropriated.     Vatel  lib.  I, 
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cap.  19,  sec.  220,  says :  **  Tout  homme  nait  iibre ; 
le  fils  d'un  citoyen,  parvenu  k  Fage  de  raison,  peut 
examiner  s'il  lui  convient  de  se  joindre  ^  la  societe 
que  sa  naissance  lui  destine.  S'il  ne  trouve  point 
qu'il  lui  est  avantageux  dy  rester,  il  est  le  maitre 
de  la  quitter,  en  la  dedomniageant  de  ce  quelle 
pourroit  avoir  fait  en  sa  faveur,  et  en  conservant 
pour  elle,  autant  que  ses  nouveaux  engagemens 
le  lui  permettront,  les  sentimens  daniour  et  de 
reconnoissance  qu  il  lui  doit."  The  earth  has  never 
yet  been  so  densely  inhabited  as  to  render  necessary, 
or  to  justify  an  inquiry,  as  to  the  exact  extent  of 
its  surface,  which  any  nation  was  entitled  to  appro- 
priate for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  inhabitants. 
Should  it  ever  become  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  according  to  natural  laws,  no  nation  could 
appropriate  more  than  was  strictly  necessary  for 
the  support  of  its  inhabitants,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  another  country,  which  had  become  so 
densely  inhabited  as  to  be  incapable  of  supporting 
its  inhabitants.* 

While  so  great  a  portion  of  the  earth  continues 
uninhabited,  as  has  been  the  case  since  its  creation, 
the  law  of  title  by  occupancy  will  probably  continue 
to  receive  the  same  liberal  interpretation  which  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  it,  and  no  nation,  or  other 
community  of  men,  will   be  justified   in   inquiring 

•  Puffendorf  it,  4,  5. 
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too  closely  as  to  the  extent  of  surface  appropriated 
by  a  new  settlement. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  a  new  settlement  is  formed, 
as  the  number  of  settlers  will  naturally  increase  from 
day  to  day,  provision  for  this  must  be  made  before- 
hand, by  appropriating  more  land  than  will  he 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  original  settlers,  but 
the  excess  must  be  limited,  within  the  bounds  (»f 
probability,  as  to  the  numerical  increase  of  the  settlers 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  otherwise  any 
other  body  of  settlers,  with  whose  projects  this  excess 
of  appropriation  interferes,  may  step  in  to  prevent  it. 

If,  therefore,  a  certain  district  of  the  earth's  surface 
be  appropriated  for  a  colony,  either  by  a  national 
government,  or  by  a  voluntary  association  of  emi- 
grants, the  appropriation  need  not  necessarily  be 
confined  to  what  is  strictly  required  for  the  support 
of  the  first  settlers.  It  may  allow  a  broad  margin, 
as  the  merchants  say,  for  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  by  births  and  new  arrivals.  But  an 
arbitrary,  capricious  appropriation  of  an  extent  of 
the  earth's  surface,  without  reference  to  any  natural 
necessity  as  its  cause,  or  to  the  probable  increase 
of  the  settlement,  either  by  births  or  by  continued 
immigration,  is  an  appropriation  which  no  nation 
or  individual  is  bound  to  recognise,  not  even  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  very  nation  by  whom  the 
appropriation  may  have  been  made. 
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This  subject  is  not  one  of  mere  speculative 
inquiry ;  it  is  one  of  serious  practical  importance. 
It  involves  a  question  which  has  already  been  raised 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  subjects  in  two  of 
her  colonies.  In  one  instance,  without  any  injurious 
consequences,  but  in  the  other  with  most  disastrous 
results — the  shedding  of  much  blood,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  angry,  revengeful  feelings,  which  it  will 
take  generations  to  obliterate ;  and  a  third  instance 
of  an  opposite  kind  is  now  occurring,  while  these 
lines  are  being  written. 

The  first  instance  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  occurred  in  Australia.  Certain  of  the  British 
colonists  of  Van  Diemens  Land  wished  to  establish 
a  settlement  at  Port  Phillip,  a  part  of  the  continent 
of  Australia  which  had  not  as  yet  been  actually 
occupied.  Lord  Aberdeen  first,  and  aflerwards  Lord 
Glenelg,  the  then  Secretaries  for  the  Colonies, 
answered  this  application  to  the  effect  that  no 
settlement  could  be  allowed  at  the  point  proposed, 
as  the  policy  of  the  government  was  rather  to  con- 
centrate than  to  disperse  the  population  of  the 
colonies.  The  government  was  quite  entitled  to 
refrain  from  making  a  new  settlement  on  its  own 
responsibility  and  at  its  own  expense,  but  to  say 
that  it  would  "  not  allow "  any  settlement  to  be 
made  was  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  action ; 
unless    the    whole    continent   of  Australia,   whether 
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occupied  or  unoccupied,  formed  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  an  assertion  which  no  government  would 
be  bold  enough  to  maintain  against  France,  Russia,  or 
any  other  country  powerful  enough  to  assert  and  main- 
tain the  contrary.  Fortunately,  no  foreign  country  was 
interested.  British  subjects  only  were  forbidden — 
and  they  paid  as  much  obedience  to  the  prohihitioi 
as  if  they  had  been  foreigners ;  they  utterly  ili. 
regarded  Lord  Olenelg's  attempt  to  restrain  their 
enterprise, — they  founded  the  colony  noletu  volem 
the  minister. 

In  ten  years  afterwards,  the  population  of  this 
originally  prohibited  settlement,  but  now  recognised 
and  wearinp,  tlie  happy  name  of  Victoria,  amounted 
to  28,000 ;  its  exports  to  £464,000,  and  its  imports 
to  £248,000;  and  in  1851,  or  in  sixteen  years,  the 
population  had  grown  to  82,000,  its  imports  to 
£1,056,000,  and  its  exports  to  £1,423,000.  In 
1852  the  population  amounted  to  120,000,  and  the 
exports  and  imports  had  increased  in  the  same 
extraordinary  progression.* 

The  seennd  instance  in  v.iuch  a  question  as  to 
title  by  occupancy  occurred  .M)^  'ti  t.r,  'ca. 

An  extensive  district  of  country,  between  the 
Orange  and  the  Vaal  rivers,   which  had   originally 


•  The  text,  waa  written  in  1854.  The  Standard  oiilat  September, 
ISJii,  says  the  inhabitants  were  500,000,  and  the  exports 
£  J,000,000  in  1857. 
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b«en  occupied,  mure  or  U'ah,  by  Mutteiilat«  ami 
Busjesiiien,  was  ttfterwurd»  uverruu  by  the  HusutuH, 
a  tribe  of  Kafini,  over  whom  there  were  iteveral 
chi'f's.  The  country  was  also  occupied  by  a  tribe 
<*ll  ^  the  Griquas,  who  were  in  fact  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  bastard  issue  of  intercourse  l^tween  Dutch 
settlers  within  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  womeii  of  color.  These  bastards,  being 
neither  black  nor  white,  had,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Griquas,  gone  out  of  the  colony  and  settled 
in  this  country,  for  the  sake  of  greater  independence, 
and  were  by  common  consent  governed  by  two 
persons  as  chiefs,  viz.,  Adam  Kok  and  Waterboer. 

One  part  of  this  country,  viz. ;  that  bordering  on 
the  Quathlamba  or  Drakensberg  mountains,  was 
cultivated,  and  produced  every  variety  of  grain — the 
remainder,  consisting  mostly  of  plain  country,  having 
the  richest  pasturage,  was  admirably  suited  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  The  agricultural  portion  was 
mostly  in  the  possession  of  three  chiefs — Moshesh, 
Sikonyella,  and  Molitsani.  The  pastoral  portion, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  roamed  over  by  the  cattle  of 
the  Griquas,  and  occasionally,  in  dry  seasons,  by 
those  of  boers,  who  crossed  the  Orange  River  from 
the  Cape  colony,  for  the  sake  of  the  superior  pas- 
turage to  be  found  in  these  plains.  r 
To  this  district  of  country  there  were  native  "  titles, 
which  covered  every  inch  of  the  entire  country — nay, 
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in  many  cases,  the  same  tract  of  land  was  loudly 
claimed  by  several  chiefs  at  once."* 

Such  was  the  state  of  that  portion  of  the  earth, 
which  subsequently  got  the  name  of  "  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty,"  while,  as  yet,  it  had  not  been 
interfered  with  by  any  British  authority.  Presently, 
the  boers  began  to  convert  their  occasional  visits  into 
permanent  settlements,  which  were  made  partly  on 
the  land  occupied  by  Moshesh,  and  partly  on  •  that 
occupied  by  the  Griquas.  In  this  they  were  encour- 
aged by  Moshesh,  as  to  his  portion  of  the  country, 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  securing  protection  against 
the  Griquas,  who,  having  come  originally  from  the 
Cape  colony,  had  brought  with  them  fire-arms  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  them,  luxuries  as  yet  unknown 
out  of  the  colony.  What  these  boers  did  in  this  re- 
spect was  without  the  permission  or  sanction  of  the 
colonial  authorities  having  been  obtained,  or  even 
asked. 

In  the  years  1835  and  1836  a  great  exodus  from 
the  colony  took  place.  There  has  always  been  a 
tendency  in  the  Dutch  boer,  dating  long  prior  to  the 
British  possession  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  escape  into  the  unsettled  open  country 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  for  the  time.  To 
this  they  have  been  stimulated  by  two  feelings — a 

•  Attorney  -  General's   opinion   in  correspondence  presented  to 
rarliamcnt,  on  19th  May,  1851.— p.  8. 
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desire  for  emancipation  from  the  restraints  of  settled 
government,  and  a  longing  for  the  possession  of  un- 
limited range  of  pasturage  for  cattle,  as  a  means  of 
provision  for  their  children.  This  erratic  feeling  was 
much  increased  in  the  years  which  have  been  men- 
tioned by  other  accidental  causes.  The  boers  were 
exasperated  against  the  government  on  several 
accounts.  It  had  itself  issued  paper  rix-dollars  at  the 
value  of  4s.  6d.,  and  had  then  made  sterling  money 
a  legal  tender,  and  declared  the  value  of  the  rix-doUar 
to  be  only  Is.  6d.  It  had  next  emancipated  the 
slaves  of  the  colonists,  and  told  the  colonists  that  they 
should  be  compensated  in  money,  which  would  be 
paid  in  London,  where  the  boer,  who  could  not  even 
speak  the  English  language,  had  neither  acquaint- 
ances nor  connections.  Many  of  the  boers,  in  their 
simple  ignorance,  looked  upon  the  whole  affair  as  a  . 
fraud,  and  refused  to  take,  ard  never  have  to  this  day 
taken,  the  documents  which  would  entitle  them  to 
the  compensation  ;  of  which  £5,000  is  in  this  way 
still  unclaimed — others  were  glad  to  take  what  they 
could  get,  and,  in  many  cases  they  received  prices 
little  better  than  nominal  for  their  compensation 
certificates ;  and  in  all  cases  they  were  subjected  to  a 
heavy  deduction,  in  name  of  agency,  commission,  and 
correspondence.  While  the  boers  suffered  in  this 
way  from  the  ill-considered  arrangements  for  payment 
of  the  compensation  money,  the  colony  suffered  more 
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seriously  from  the  equally  ill-considered  arrangements 
for  effecting  the  slave  emancipation. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1834,  the  middle  of  the 
Cape  summer,  while  the  crops  were  yet  on  the  ground, 
slave  emancipation  was  proclaimed  at  Graham's  Town, 
the  eastern  capital  of  the  colony,  and  throughout  the 
colony.  The  slaves  vanished  to  enjoy  the  first  mo- 
ments of  their  freedom,  leaving  the  crops  to  perish  on 
the  ground ;  and,  before  the  month  of  December  had 
ended,  the  Kafirs  burst  into  the  colony,  and,  there 
being  no  precautionary  provision  by  the  government 
for  resisting  them,  they  carried  off  111,418  head  of 
cattle,  156,878  sheep  and  goats,  5,438  horses,  and 
58  wt^ons  ;  burnt  456  farm-houses,  and  pillaged  300 
houses ;  thus  commiting  ravages  of  the  lowly  estimated 
value  of  £288.^25  4s.  9d.,  besides  murdering,  in 
some  instances  nth  circumstances  of  great  atrocity, 
hundreds  of  individuals.  Emancipation  of  slaves  at 
an  injudicious  season  destroyed  the  cereal  crops,  the 
Kafirs  swept  off  the  live-stock, — and  now  the  ruin  of 
the  farmer  was  complete. 

As  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  inroad  from 
which  the  colonists  had  suffered,  and  as  it  followed  so 
immediately  their  other  grievances  against  the  govern- 
ment, it  maddened  many  of  them  into  a  determination 
to  sell  their  farms  and  such  effects  as  remained  to 
them,  at  whatever  prices  they  could  obtain,  to 
abandon  the  colony  altogether,  and  seek  beyond  its 
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boundaries,  a  country,  where  they  could  be  free 
from  the  oppression  of  the  government,  and  safe 
from  the  forays  of  the  Kafirs. 

Actuated,  partly  by  these  feelings,  and  partly  by 
the  desire  for  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  inconvenience  of  neighborhood  to 
which  reference  has  before  been  made,  a  very  lai^e 
body  of  Dutch  colonists  sold  their  farms,  at  prices, 
which  would  be  ludicrous  were  they  not  melancholy,' 
and  emigrated  with  their  wives  and  children  into  the 
country  beyond  the  Orange  River,  which  has  been 
already  described  as  subsequently  becoming  the 
Orange  River  Sovereignty.  There  they  separated 
themselves  into  three  bodies.  One  of  these  passed 
over  the  Quathlamba  or  Drakensberg  mountains, 
and  founded  the  colony  of  Natal ;  the  two  others  took 
lands  from  the  Griqua  chiefs  of  the  country  upon 
long  leases,  and  there  settled  down.  The  fate  of  the 
party  which  went  on  to  Natal  was  a  melancholy  one. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Glenelg,  "  disclaimed  in 
the  most  distinct  terms  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
His  Majesty's  government  to  assert  any  authority 
over  any  part  of  this  territory  "  of  Natal. 

But  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  colony,  without 
any  authority  from  home,  took  possession,  by 
military  force,  of  the  country  in  which  these  boers 
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had  settled  down.  The  boers  now  saw  it  was 
useless  to  contend  longer  against  the  British  power, 
which  seemed  resolved  to  put  forth  its  strength  against 
them,  and  submitted  in  form.  This  is  the  history  of 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  which,  from 
the  geniality  of  its  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
promises  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  possessions, 
though  made,  like  Victoria,  despite  the  expressed 
determination  of  Her  Majesty's  government. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  large  body  of  the  boers  resolved 
to  seek,  once  more,  some  quarter  of  the  earth,  where 
they  might  enjoy  their  loved  independence  and  self- 
government.  They  recrossed  the  Quathlamba  moun- 
tains, and  rejoined  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
Sovereignty,  who,  as  before  mentioned,  had  settled 
down  partly  on  the  lands  of  the  Kahr  chief  Moshesh, 
and  partly  on  those  of  the  Griqua  chief  Adam  Kok. 
Moshesh  had  been  content  with  the  protection  the 
boers  had  afforded  him  against  the  Griquas,  and  had 
not  exacted  any  payment  from  the  boers  for  their 
possession  of  his  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Griquas  retained  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life, 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  colony,  and  along 
with  it  the  indolent  habits  of  the  colored  race.  They 
therefore  had  leased  their  lands  to  the  boers  for  long 
terms,  upon  money  payments.  With  this  hold  upon 
the  land,  the  boers  established  judges  and  magistrates, 
under  the  same  names,  and  with  similar  powers  as  had 
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been  enjoyed  by  these  officers  in  the  Cape  colony 
while  it  was  still  under  the  Dutch  dominion. 

Presently,  the  Griquas  began  to  perceive  the  good 
account  to  which  the  industry  of  the  boers  had  turned 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  They  then  became  anxious 
to  get  the  soil  again  within  their  own  power,  and 
to  be  rid  of  their  tenants,  and  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel 
was  not  long  of  being  found.  The  Governor  of  the 
Cape  colony,  on  the  assumption  that  the  emigration 
of  the  Cape  colonists  to  this  country  did  not  free 
them  from  his  authority,  sent  a  body  of  troops  across 
the  Orange  River,  to  assist  the  Griquas;  and  the 
result,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  defeat  of  the 
boers  in  an  engagement  fought  at  Boomplaats  in  the 
year  1845. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape 
colony,  under  his  commission  and  instructions  for  the 
government  of  that  colony  alone,  without  mention  of 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  beyond  it,  who,  there- 
fore, as  to  all  beyond  the  colony,  was,  it  would  seem, 
as  powerless  as  the  meanest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
on  the  3rd  of  February,  1848,  proclaimed  to  the 
world  "  the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
England  over  the  territories  north  of  the  Great 
Orange  River,  including  the  countries  of  Moshesh, 
Moroko,  Molitsani,  Sikonyella,  Adam  Kok,  Gert 
Taaybosch,  and  other  minor  chiefs,  so  far  north  as 
to  the  Vaal  River,  and  east  to  the  Drakensberg  or 
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Quathlamba  mountains,  with  no  desire  or  inclination 
whatever,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  to  extend  or 
increase  her  dominions,  or  to  deprive  the  chiefs  and 
their  people  of  the  hereditary  rights,  acknowledged 
and  recognized  by  all  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
as  appertaining  to  the  nomadic  races  of  the  earth ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  sole  view  of  establishing 
an  amicable  relationship  with  these  chiefs,  of  upholding 
them  in  their  hei'editary  rights,  and  protecting  them 
from  any  future  aggression  or  location  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  as  well  as  of  providing  for  the^r 
rule,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  obedi- 
ence to  Her  Majesty  s  laws  and  commands,  on  the 
part  of  the  Queens  subjects,  who,  having  abandoned 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  have  located  themselves 
within  the  territories  aforesaid ;  and  I  hereby 
proclaim  that  all  the  chiefs  of  the  territories 
aforesaid  are  under  the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty, 
as  the  paramount  and  exclusive  authority  in  all 
international  (?)  disputes  as  to  territory,  or  in  any 
cause  whatever  tending  to  interrupt  the  gmeral  peace 
and  harmony  of  South  Africa  ;  but  that  their 
authority  over  their  own  tribes  shall  be  maintained, 
as  well  as  their  own  laws,  according  to  their  customs 
and  usages. 

"-4  nd  I  hereby  proclaim  that  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  within  the  territories  aforesaid  shall  be 
governed  by  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  proclamations, 
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framed,  and  to  he  framed,  for  Her  Majesty  s  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  they  shall 
henceforth  be  in  full  possession  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  said  colony. 

"And  I  hereby  proclaim  all  the  missionary  sta- 
tions, with  the  territories  aforesaid,  to  be  under  the 
special  protection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
England. 

"And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  this 
sovereignty  and  paramount  authority  is  for  the  sole 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  just  and  hereditary 
rights  of  all  native  chiefs,  as  aforesaid,  and  for  the 
rule  and  government  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  their 
interest,  and  welfare.  That  no  benefit  whatever 
accrues,  or  is  desired  by  Her  Majesty,  beyond  the 
satisfaction  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will  ever  feel, 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  just  peace  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  her  people,  and  in  their 
advancement  in  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  civili- 
zation, and  those  habits  of  industry  and  honesty 
which  will  elevate  and  civilize  the  barbarian,  and 
support  and  uphold  the  Christian  community,  and 
thus  will  that  peace  be  established  which  Her  Majesty 
desires  to  effect,  and  has  the  power  and  determination 
to  maintain." 

The  Secretary  of  State  expressed  his  williitgness  to 
believe  that  what  the  Governor  had  done  v/as  called 
for  in  the  circumstances,  and  justified  by  the  motives, 
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to  which  it  professed  to  be  attributed,  and  informed 
the  Governor  that  "  Her  Majesty's  government  will 
be  prepared  to  sanction  the  extension  of  British 
sovereignty  in  the  manner  which  you  have  detailed, 
when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  determine  what  are  the 
steps  which  are  necessary  to  give  legal  force  and 
validity  to  the  measures  in  question."  With  this 
view.  Earl  Grey  required  from  the  Governor  further 
information  as  to  facts,  and  a  report  from  the  law 
officers  of  the  colony  as  to  the  legal  validity  of  his 
measures. 

The  Attorney-General,  on  the  statement  submitted 
to  him  by  the  Governor,  expressed  himself  as  "  dis- 
posed to  view  the  colony  created  by  the  declaration 
of  British  sovereignty  as  a  colony  by  occupancy, 
instead  of  by  conquest  or  by  cession." 

This  opinion  was  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council, 
who,  by  a  minute,  repeated  a  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  Sovereignty,  and  stated  that,  having  weighed 
with  attention  the  Attorney-General's  opinion,  they 
were  "  unable  to  concur  in  his  conclusion.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  is  to 
be  considered  as  a.  conquest,  effected  by  your 
Majesty's  arms." 

Before  the  minute  of  the  Privy  Council  had 
reached  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  colony,  "some 
doubt  having  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  the  nature  of 
Her  Majesty's  authority  in  the  territory  beyond  the 
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Orange  River,"*  he  asked  the  Attorney-deneral  to 
reconsider  the  opinion,  by  which  he  considered 
<*the  colony  created  by  the  declaration  of  British 
sovereignty  as  a  colony  by  occupancy,"  and,  by  his 
Military  Secretary,  laid  before  the  Attorney  a  new 
case,  "being  apprehensive  that  you  had  not  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  before  you  when 
you  pronounced  that  opinion." 

"  Before  the  emigration  of  British  subjects  into 
the  country  north  of  the  Orange  River  commenced, 
that  country  must  he  held  to  have  belonged  to  the 
native  chiefs ;  nor  was  the  occupation  of  British 
subjects  in  any  way  recognized,  so  as  to  make  the 
Sovereignty  a  British  possession,  until  the  date  of 
His  Excellency's  proclamation  of  drd  February, 
1848. 

"  Previously  to  the  issue  of  that  proclamation,  His 
Excellency  had  conferred  with  all  the  native  chiefs, 
who  agreed  to  cede  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  to 
him,  as  Her  Majesty's  representative,  as  the  means  of 
securing  British  protection.'' 

The  Attorney-General,  being  set  right  "  upon  a 
question  of  fact,"  answers  the  Military  Secretary, — 
"His  Excellency's  statement  of  what  took  place 
beyond  the  Orange  River,  previous  to  the  issue  of  his 
proclamation  of  the  3rd  February,  1848,  establishes 

•  P.  73  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  presented  19tli  May,  1851. 
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that   the  native  chiefs  then   made  a  cession  of  the 
country,  now  called  the  Sovereignty." 

"The  Orange  River  Sovereignty  must  therefore 
be  deemed  to  be  a  colony  by  cession,  and  not,  as  I 
was  disposed  to  think,  when  ignorant  that  the  chiefs 
had  agreed  with  His  Excellency  to  cede  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  country  to  Her  Majesty,  a  colony  by 
occupancy." 

"  The  title  by  conquest  His  Excellency  appears, 
with  myself,  to  view  as  one  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  since  we  never,  at  hny 
time,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  any  native 
chief  in  that  country ;  and  since  we  could  not,  of 
course,  make  title  by  conquest,  under  those  rapid  and 
successsiiil  military  movements  against  rebel  British 
subjects,  which  did  not  go  before,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
followed  the  proclamation  of  the  3rd  February,  1848, 
establishing  Her  Majesty's  authority" 

"  Title  by  cession,  however,  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  being  of  opinion  that  no  particular  form  is 
necessary  to  such  a  cession,  nor  anything  but  an 
intention  to  cede  the  sovereignty  and  the  country, 
sufficiently  expressed^  by  chiefs,  competent  to  make 
the  cession,  I  think  it  quite  clear,  from  His 
Excellency  s  statement,  that  the  Orange  River  Sove- 
reignty is  a  colony  by  cession,  and  subject  to  the 
legislation  of  the  crown.'^  /-.  rtirpuf.i^  ,  r ,  + 
»  P.  74  of  Parliatnuiitary  Papers,  i)re8ented  19th  May,  1831. 
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This  title  by  cession  must  have  been  rested  upon 
one  or  other  of  three  documents.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  paper,  dated  10th  March,  184(),  si^^ncd  with  the 
mark  of  eight  chiefs — Kok,  Moshesh,  Sikonyella, 
Moroko,  Molitsani,  Pieter  Davids,  Carolus  Batje, 
and  Thomas  Taaybosch,  in  which,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  come  to  a  mutual  and  amicable 
settlement  of  certain  disputes  existi7ig  between  tis, 
relative  to  our  land  boundaries,  we  hereby  solicit  the 
intercession  and  assistance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment."* '-i 

The  second  document  is  an  agreement,  dated  25th 
January,  1848,  between  the  Governor  and  Adam 
Kok  of  the  Griquas  alone,  "  in  order  amicably  to 
settle  on  a  permanent  basis  the  relationship  between 
Captain  Adam  Kok  and  the  emigrant  British  sub- 
jects" whereby  the  Governor  "  proposes  to  Captain 
Kok  that,  in  lieu  of  the  quitrents  he  now  receives, 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  February,  1846,  he 
shall  receive  £200  a  year,  in  half-yearly  payments  of 
£100,  and  that  his  people,  for  the  lands  they  have 
let,  shall  receive  £100  per  annum,  in  two  payments 
of  £50  each."''  ^    . .  ^  i, ,;,;.    ,.       ui^a. 

The  third  document  is  a  paper  which  sets  out  with 
saying,    "  His    Excellency  the  High   Commissioner 

•  Application  from  Native  Chiefs,  p.  23  of  Pailiamentary  Papers, 
19th  May,  1851. 
'  P.  6'J  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  presented  July,  1848. 
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and  the  great  chief  Moshesh,  having  met  thiK 
(lay  for  the  purpo»e  of  discussing  the  matter  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  British  ^migrants,  part  cf 
the  possessions  of  the  great  chief  aforesaid,  vm  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  affniro  of 
Southern  Africa,  north  of  the  Orange  River, 
generally,  the  great  chief  fully  concurred  in  the 
proposition  of  His  Excellency,  that  peace,  harmony, 
and  tranquillity  could  neither  be  established  nor 
maintained  without  the  existence  of  some  great  and 
paramount  authority.  For  the  purpose,  therefore, 
r^^  effecting  this  object,  anl,  at  the  same  time, 
maintaining  inviolate  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
chiefs,  and  of  effectually  restraining  the  boers 
within  the  limits  and  upon  the  locations  they  now 
possess,  and  that  magistrates  might  be  appointed  and 
surveyors  employed  to  ensure  the  same.  His  Excel- 
lency proposed  the  proclamation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Queen  of  England  throughout  all  the  territory 
over  which  Her  Majesty's  subjects  have  spread 
themselves,  partly  by  purchase,  partly  on  toleration, 
partly  without  either.  Of  the  expediency  of  this 
measure,  in  which  the  chiefs  previously  conferred 
with,  namely,  Moroko,  Adam  Kok,  and  various 
other  minor  chiefs,  had  fully  concurred,  the  chief 
Moshesh  most  fully  approved,  and  strongly  ex- 
presses himself  that  such  paramount  authority  was 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
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in  strict  ulliuiu'i  with  Her  Majesty  uf  Eiiglnnd  that 
hannony  and  unanimity "  ( ?  trie  in  orig.)  "  which 
it  had  been  his  wish  to  preserve  and  his  desire 
to  efl'ect." 

If  '*  cession  "  is  not  to  be  I'ound  in  one  of  these 
documents,  or  in  all  three  put  together, — and 
thci'e  can  be  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
to  be  found  neither  in  any  one  of  them,  nor  in 
all  three  together, — there  is  no  other  which  has 
been  presented  to  Parliament  as  evidence  of  such 
a  title.  ,    ,.      , 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  the  relation  of  subject 
and  sovereign  between  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Orange  River  Sovereignty,  (a  country  50,000  square 
miles  in  extent,)  and  the  British  monarch,  to  whom 
neither  by  birth,  nor  by  any  of  the  other  known 
modes  by  which  allegiance  is  created,  the  natives,  at 
least,  (who  are  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants,)  owed  any  allegiance  whatever — the 
proclamation  of  the  3rd  February,  1848,  of  Her 
Majesty's  sovereignty  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  upon.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  the  Governor 
who  had  taken  upon  himself  to  make  the  proclama- 
tion, felt  that  he  had  not  power  to  govern  this 
territory  of  his  own  creation,  without  an  express 
commission  to  that  effect.  He  had  power  in  himself 
to  do  the  greater  act,  but  not  the  lesser. 

Of    the   chiefs   who    occupied    the    Sovereignty, 
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Moshesh  had  become  the  most  powerful,  having  no 
less  than  80,000  men  under  his  dominion,  and  had, 
in  consequence,  been  able  to  compel  other  chiefs  to 
recognize  him  as  such ;  but  so  soon  as  these  chiefs 
were  told  that  the  Queen  of  Britain,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  still  more  powerful  than  Moshesh,  meant 
her  authority  to  be  paramount,  they  set  Moshesh  at 
defiance.  Not  only  so,  but  identifying  the  boers 
with  the  British  Government,  and  resenting  upon 
them  the  iniquity  of  making  their  territories  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  they  no  longer  permitted 
them  peacefully  to  occupy  the  lands  which  they  had 
obtained  by  their  peimission.  Accordingly,  a 
game  of  confusion  and  turmoil  soon  opened  under 
this  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty's  sovereignty.* 
1-  In  September,  1849,  some  of  Sikonyella's  tribe 
came  across  the  boundary  of  one  of  the  magisterial 
districts  fixed  by  the  Governor,  and  carried  off  a 


» Sir  George  Clerk  says :  "  Witli  regard  to  the  native  tribes,  I 
find  it  moat  difficult  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  either  just  or 
expedient  for  a  governor  of  the  Cape  colony,  by  a  proclamation 
extending  Her  Majesty's  sovereignty  over  settlers  who  had 
emigrated  into  these  wilds  from  that  colony,  and  had  occupied  this 
territory  in  parts,  to  bring  also  under  dominion  a  powerful  and  friehdly 
chief,  with  his  numerous  tribe,  who  up  to  this  day  had,  in  formal 
documents,  been  recognized  as  an  independent  ally,  as  well  as  other 
minor  chiefs  and  tribes,  who  had  not  less  abstained  from  every 
act  that  could  have  properly  led  to  their  being  treated,  or  even 
regarded,  as  our  vassals." — p.  25,  Papers  presented  to  Parliament, 
1 0th  April,  1854. 
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number  of  cattle.  Thereupon,  instead  of  prosecuting 
these  people  for  a  trespass  before  the  courts,  which 
the  Governor  had  constituted,  which  would  have 
been  the  right  course,  if  the  country  had  really 
become  a  British  settlement,  the  British  Resident 
marched  an  armed  force  into  Sikonyella's  territory, 
and  exacted  of  him  an  arbitrary  6ne  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  which  that  chief 
agreed  tc  pay.  While  the  British  Resident  was 
waiting  for  this  payment,  he  received  intelligence 
that  another  chief,  Molitsani,  had  made  an  attack 
upon  the  missionary  station  of  Umpakani.  All  mis- 
sionary stations  being,  by  the  proclamation,  under 
the  "  special  protection "  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Resident,  without  waiting  to  get  payment  from 
Sikonyella  of  the  fine  imposed  on  him  for  his  own 
trespass, — which,  by  the  way,  has  never  been  paid  to 
this  day,— rcalled  upon  Sikonyella  to  accompany  him 
and  the  troops  on  a  punitory  visit  to  Molitsani; 
and  he  made  a  similar  call  upon  Moroko,  another 
chief.     ,t4.4it„  V      \, 

Molitsani  was  required,  like  Sikonyella,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  cattle,  but,  unlike  Sikonyella,  he  refused  to 
pay  it,  and  forthwith  he  was  attacked,  and  three 
thousand  head  of  his  cattle  were  seized,  together  with 
eleven  wagons  of  another  chief,  Gert  Lynx,  who 
either  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  a  participator 
with  Molitsani  in  his  depredations. 
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The  British  Resident  returned  to  his  residence  at 
Bloemfontein,  but  he  had  hardly  arrived  there  when 
intelligence  came  that  Molitsani  had  got  Moshesh 
to  join  him,  and,  in  order  to  punish  Moroko,  for 
bi«  obedience  to  the  Resident's  call  upon  him,  and 
to  recompense  himself  for  the  cattle  which  the  Resi- 
dent had  taken  from  him,  had  fallen  on  Moroko's 
people  and  had  carried  off  four  thousand  five 
hundred  head  of  their  cattle,  besides  a  number  of 
horses ! 

Moroko  immediately  called  upon  the  Resident  to 
avenge  him  on  Moshesh  and  Molitsani.  The  Resi- 
dent acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  call,  and 
required  from  these  chiefs  restitution  of  the  cattle 
and  horses.  After  some  time,  spent  in  demands 
on  the  one  side,  and  delay  on  the  other, 
Moshesh  returned  two  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
and  promised  the  remainder,  so  soon  as  he  could 
collect  them.  "     "     ^^'" '^  '' 

Towards  the  end  of  1850  this  promise  had  not 
as  yet  been  performed.  This  being  represented  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape  colony,  (Sir  H.  Smith,) 
he  resolved  to  compel  performance,  and  was  col- 
lecting a  military  force  with  that  view,  when  he 
found  himself,  all  of  a  sudden,  cooped  up  in  Fort 
Cox,  in  British  Kaifraria,  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Gaika  Kafirs  into  that  district,  which  had  its  origin, 
probably,  if  the  truth  were  known,  in  the  suggestion 
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of  some  of  the  chiefs  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned.  The  Governor's  hands  being  thus  too 
full  with  other  matters  more  attractive,  the  Resident 
in  the  Sovereignty  was  left  to  work  out  the  assertion 
of  Her  Majesty's  *'  paramount  authority "  there  in 
the  best  way  he  could. 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  1851,  the  Resident 
received  continual  reports  of  robberies,  and  appeals 
to  him  for  redress,  without  his  feeling  himself  in  a 
position  to  avenge  past  disorders,  far  less  to  redress 
these  accruing  ones.  At  length,  in  May,  1851,  a 
representation  by  Moroko  of  a  threatened  attack 
from  Moshesh  came  with  such  an  urgent  request 
for  assistance,  that  the  Resident  marched  his  whole 
available  military  force  to  the  point  whence  it  was 
represented  that  the  attack  was  to  come.  The  troops 
remained  there  for  a  fortnight  without  seeing  an 
enemy.  The  Resident  then  thought  this  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  enforcing  against  Molitsani  and 
Moshesh  performance  of  their  promise  to  restore 
the  remainder  of  the  cattle  which  they  had  taken 
from  Moroko.  With  this  view,  he  called  upon  the 
boers,  the  Griquas,  Moroko,  and  Taaybosch  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  The  boers  sent  him  100  men,  the 
Griquas  200,  Moroko  800,  and  Taaybosch  70.  With 
these  forces,  added  to  the  regular  troops,  a  march 
was  made  into  Molitsani's  country,  and,  on  the  30th 
June,  his  place  at  Vierfoot  was  attacked,  and  there 
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the  combined  forces — Her  Majesty's  troops  and  her 
allies — sustained  a  signal  defeat,  with  the  loss  of 
200  men ! ! 

The  troops  were  withdrawn  without  an  attempt 
to  retrieve  matters,  as  an  attack  on  Bloemfontein, 
the  Resident's  own  head-quarters,  was  threatened. 
A  call  was  made  on  the  boers  for  further  assistance ; 
but  they  did  not  respond  to  the  call,  and  there  not 
being,  without  them,  a  sufficient  available  force  for 
the  resumption  of  offensive  operations,  after  the  alarm 
as  to  Bloemfontein  had  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
the  assertion  of  "  the  paramount  authority"  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  against  a  petty  African 
chief  had  again  to  slumber  for  a  time,  until  the 
Governor  should  have  wt  the  Cape  colony  rid  of 
the  Kafirs.  „.,.., 

During  these  proceedings,  the  war  with  the 
Kafirs,  which  had  begun  so  inauspiciously  in  the 
government  of  Sii'  H.  Smith,  was  taken  up  by 
his  successor,  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1852,  made  an  expedition  into 
Kafirland,  which  was  so  successful  as  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  his  troops  within  the  colony, 
and  direct  his  attention  to  the  Orange  River 
Sovereignty. 

It  was  before  remarked  as  somewhat  singular  that 
though  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  colony  thought 
himself  competent  of  his  own  authority,  and  in  the 
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face  of  positive   instructions   to   the   contrary   from 
Her  Majesty's  government,  to  make  a  new  territory 
of  this  Orange   River  Sovereignty,  yet  he  did  not 
feel  himself  competent  to  govern  the  new  territory, 
without  a  commission  from   Her  Majesty.     On    the 
3rd  of  February,   1848,   Her  Majesty's  sovereignty 
over  the  Orange  River  territories  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Governor,  as  already  observed,  and  forthwith  the 
same  authority  established  courts,  for  the  trial  of  civil 
causes  and  criminal  offences.     Under  this  authority 
there  have  been  many  trials,  convictions,  and  punish- 
ments.    But  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  March, 
1851!*  three  years  afterwards,  that  letters  patent 
actually  passed  the  great  seal,  annexing  this  territory 
to  the  empire,  and  empowering  Sir  Harry  Smith  to 
administer  it  as  Governor.     On  the  15th  of  March, 
1853,  Sir  George  Cathcart  writes  the  minister,  that 
the  existence  of  these  letters  patent,  "  only  recently 
and  accidentally  became  known  "  to  him.     They  had 
never  been  gazetted  nor  publicly  proclaimed,  "and 
till,"    says    Sir    George    Cathcart,    "  some  definite 
instructions    be    received,  it  is  impossible    to    say 
whether  that  portion  of  Hsr  Majesty's  dominions 
is,  at  present,  to  be  considered  under  the  government 
of  a  high  commissioner,  according  to  the  proclamation 
of  my  predecessor  or  under  the  letters  patent,"  Three 
years  this  territory  had  been  under  the  dominion  of 
*  P.  80  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  presented  the  10th  of  April,  1854. 
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the  Lord  Harry,  and  now  it  is  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Lord  knows  whom  ! ! 

The  private  despatches  of  Governor  Cathcart 
recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  Sovereignty, 
and  pointed  out  the  non-publication  of  the  letters 
patent  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  case  that  course 
should  be  adopted,  and  expressed  his  wish,  that  a 
special  commissioner  should  be  sent  out  to  adjust 
the  matter,  so  as  to  leave  him  free  to  devote  his 
undivided  attention  to  his  proper  government,  the 
Cape  colony;  and  it  is  due  to  the  high  honor  of 
Sir  George  Cathcart  to  state  that  it  was  he  who 
pointed  out  to  the  Home  Government  the  iniquity 
of  our  presenv'e  in  the  Sovereignty,  and  recommended 
its  abandonment. 

•^  In  compliance  with  this  wish,  Sir  George  Clerk 
was  sent  from  England  in  April,  1853,  as  a  special 
commissioner,  for  effecting  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sovereignty,  and  on  the  13th  of  February,  1854,  six 
years  after  the  sovereignty  had  been  proclamed,  the 
Secretary  of  State  transmitted  to  Governor  Cathcart 
letters  patent,  revoking  those  of  the  22nd  of  March, 
1851,  whereby  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  had,  on 
paper,  been  made  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
together  with  a  proclamation,  to  be  promulgated  by 
Sir  George  Clerk,  declaring  that  "  upon,  and  from, 
and  after  such  promulgation,  all  dominion  and 
sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  over  the  said  territory, 
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and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  shall   cease  and  deter- 
As  the  Sovereignty,  whether  it  be  considered 


mine. 


a  settlement  by  occupation,  by  cession,  or  by  con- 
quest, was  never,  owing  to  the  non-proclamation  of 
the  letters  patent  of  1851,  formally  annexed  to  the 
empire,  it  is  not  worth  while  inquiring  whetiier  it 
has  been  formally  dissevered  from  any  virtual  annexa- 
tion by  these  letters  patent  of  1854.  -rfi' 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  Sir  Geoi^e 
Clerk  says :  "  The  Orange  River  Sovereignty  is  a 
vast  territory,  possessing  nothing  that  can  sanction 
its  being  permanently  added  to  a  frontier  already 
inconveniently  extended.  It  secures  no  genuine 
interests, — it  is  recommended  by  no  prudent  or 
justifiable  motive, — it  answers  no  really  beneficial 
purpose, — it  imparts  no  strength  to  the  British 
government,  no  credit  to  its  character,  no  lustre 
to  the  crown.  To  remain  here,  therefore,  to  super- 
intend or  to  count3nance  this  extension  of  British 
dominion,  or  take  part  in  any  administrative 
measures  for  the  furtherance  of  so  unessential  an 
object,  would,  I  conceive,  be  tantamount  to  my 
encouragiiif,  a  serious  evil,  and  participating  in  one 
of  the  most  signal  fallacies  which  has  ever  come 
under  my  notice,  in  the  course  of  nearly  thirty  years 
devoted  to  the  public  service." 

This  expression  of  a  determination  to  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  our  proclamation  of  sovereignty 
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over  the  Orange  River  territory,  and  its  consequences, 
was  approved  by  the  government,  which,  acting  on 
Sir  G.  Clerk's  information,  carried  out  the  aban- 
donment, by  publishing  the  proclamation  before 
mentioned,  and  by  handing  over,  through  Sir  George 
Clerk,  the  government  of  the  boers  to  representatives 
appointed  by  themselves  provisionally." 

This  ends  the  account  of  the  second  instance,  (in 

»  The  text  was  written  In  1854.  Since  the  abandonment  of  Her 
Majesty's  sovereignty,  Moshesh  has  complained  of  land  encroach- 
ments by  the  boers  of  the  Free  State,  and  these  boers  have 
complaino'J  of  constant  cattle  depredations  by  Kafirs,  either  of 
Moshesh's  tribe  or  of  tribes  in  alliance  with  or  in  dependence  npon 
him.  No  adjustment  of  these  mutual  complaints  having  been 
effected,  the  boers  resolved  to  punish  the  alleged  depredations  by 
waging  war  on  Moshesh.  That  wise  and  wily  chief  allowed  th^m 
to  come  to  the  mountain  on  which  he  resides,  without  opposition, 
while  he  either  allowed  or  sent  predatory  parties  into  the  Free 
State,  who  fired  the  houses  and  carried  off  the  cattle  of  the  boers. 
When  the  boers  got  a  view  of  Moshesh's  defences,  they  felt 
themselves  powerless  to  attack  it,  and  on  this  account,  and 
by  reason  of  the  condition  which  they  learnt  their  own 
country  had  f\illen  into,  in  their  absence,  were  only  too  glad 
to  disband  and  each  to  hasten  to  his  own  homestead.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  Free  State,  terrified  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  power  of  Moshesh  which  they  have  now  gained, 
and  at  the  consequences  of  having  provoked  his  wrath,  have 
entreated  the  mediation  of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  colony  (Sir 
6.  Grey),  and  Moshesh,  having  ulways  been  wise  enough  to  see 
the  prudence  of  keeping  well  with  the  representative  of  our 
government,  has  agreed  to  the  mediation ;  and  while  these  lines  are 
being  written,  Sir  G.  Grey  Is  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  adjust 
matters  amicablv  between  the  Free  State  and  Moshesh. 
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the  course  of  which  a  third  instance,  that  of  Natal, 
has  also  been  given,)  of  our  making  title  to  a  settle- 
ment by  occupation ;  and  few  will  be  of  opinion  that 
our  connection  with  the  Orange  River  territory 
(now  called  the  **  Free  State  ")  was  ever,  from  its 
inception  to  its  conclusion,  honorable  to  such  a 
nation  as  Great  Britain,  or,  otherwise  than  dis- 
reputable, in  every  sense  of  the  term.  By  our 
misrule  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
an  exodus  of  substantial,  respectable  farmers  took 
place,  which — for  extent  of  numbers,  respectability 
of  individuals,  and  amount  of  self-imposed  suffering, 
whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  causes 
of  either  step — has  no  better  analogy  than  what 
occurred  when  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  rent  in 
twain  some  years  ago.  The  present  Recorder  of 
Natal,*  in  a  published  history  of  this  exodus  from 
the  colony,  laments  it  in  these  terms:  "No  one 
will  deny  that  any  causes  which  could  have  led  to 
the  expatriation,  not  of  single  individuals  merely, 
but  of  entire  clans,  at  the  head  of  which  such  names 
appear  as  those  of  Retief,  Uys,  and  Maritz,  Potgieter, 
Landeman,  Du  Plessis,  Zeitsman,  Boshof,  and  Otto, 
must  ever  be  viewed  as  producing  a  serious  national 
calamity ;  although,  in  the  course  of  years,  some  such 

*  This  was  written  in  1854;  the  Recorder,  (Mr.  Cloete,)  is  now 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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families  may  be  replaces!,  yet  the  words  of  the  sweet 

descriptive  poet  will,  in   this  case,  be  found  fully 

verified : 

'  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  and  may  fade, 
A  brcnth  miiy  make  tliom,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.' 

"  I  was  myself  personally  known  to  many  of  these 
earliest  emigrants  from  the  colony,  and  counted 
among  them  some  of  my  oldest  and  best  clients.''^ 

These  persons  go  forth  in  sorrow  to  seek  a  resting- 
place  free  from  real  or  imaginary  harassment  of 
governors.  They  are  pursued  to  Natal  and  forced 
back  into  the  Orange  River  territory,  and  there  they 
are  overtaken,  under  the  false  pretence  of  protecting 
the  natives  from  their  oppression ;  the  true  one  being 
to  prevent  any  more  emigrants  escaping  from  the 
colony,**  to  its  great  detriment,  in  the  loss  of  men 
and  money ;  and  in  order,  against  all  law,  or  justice, 
or  humanity,  to  be  able  to  rivet  more  closely  the 
fetters  of  British  government  on  these  escaped  colo- 
nists, the  independence  of  the  natives  is  filched  from 
them  by  Her  Majesty's  representative. 

It  would  be  monstrous  to  accuse  our  ministers  of 
having  seen  these  mattera  as  they  are  now  presented 

»  Lecture  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cloete,  Recorder  of  Natal,  who 
had  been  a  barrister  at  the  Cape  bar  before  being  raised  to 
the  bench. 

••  Vide  p.  65,  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  presented  February,  1848. 
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to  view,  stripped  of  all  the  false  (flosses  with  which 
they  were  presented  to  them  at  the  time.  No  one 
can  suppose  that  any  minister,  lookinj^  at  each  step 
in  these  transactions  as  they  occurred,  with  reference 
to  its  antecedents,  his  mind  undistracted  by  the 
affairs  of  all  our  other  numerous  colonies,  would 
have  sanctioned  such  illegality,  such  folly,  and  such 
iniquity. 

These  instances  of  what  has,  within  comparatively 
few  years,  been  done,  under  the  title  of  possession 
by  occupancy,  must  produce  very  grave  reflec- 
tions in  the  m^nd  of  every  thinking  man.  In  the 
case  of  Port  Phillip,  British  subjects  pressed  the 
government  to  take  actual  possession  of  a  district 
which  lay  within  what,  as  yet,  the  government  had 
only  imaginar^'^  possession  of;  the  government  re- 
fused  to  do  so,  and  prohibited  individuals  from 
doing  it  on  their  own  account.  But,  so  soon  as 
the  settlement  had  been  effected  and  had  proved 
itself  LO  be  valuable,  then  the  government  stepped 
in,  and  made  that  actual  which  had  hitherto  been 
merely  nominal,  by  covering  the  settlement  with 
the  aBgis  of  its  administration.  The  settlers  made  no 
objection  to  this,  but  if  they  had  been  so  minded, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  nations, 
wliich  could  have  prevented  them  from  asserting 
gainst  the  British  government  the  same  right  of  self- 
government,  which  the  British  government  has,  by 
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its  commissioner,  recognised  to  be  in  the  settlers 
within  "the  Sovereignty"  in  Africa.  Vattel  says, 
Lib.  I,  cap.  18,  "  Si  plusieurs  families  libres  repan- 
dues  dans  un  pais  independant  viennent  a  sunir 
pour  former  une  nation  un  etat  elles  occupent 
ensemble  Tempire  sur  tout  le  pais  qu'elles  habitent  f 
and  in  the  same  place,  "Tous  les  hommes  ont  un 
droit  egal  aux  choses  qui  ne  sont  point  encore 
tombees  dans  la  propriety  de  quelqu'un  et  ces  choses 
\k  appartiennent  au  premier  occupant." 

In  the  case  of  Natal  and  of  "  the  Sovereignty," 
British  governors — of  their  own  authority,  and  in 
the  very  teeth  of  express  instructions  to  the  contrary 
— took  the  initiative.  They  seized  actual  possession 
of  a  country,  which  had  hitherto  been  possessed  by 
natives  and  by  emigrant  boers,  by  declaring  upon 
paper  that  it  was  in  future  to  be  considered  part 
of  the  British  territory,  and  by  marching  troops 
forward  in  order  to  maintain  this  declaration  against 
such  as  should  presume  to  dispute  it.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  right  these  governors  had 
to  do  so  or  on  what  ground  the  attack  of  these 
boers  by  military  can  be  justified. 

The  only  imaginable  ground  on  which  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter  of  British  subjects  in  Natal  and  at 
Boomplaats,  in  the  Sovereignty,  can  be  justified,  is 
that  they  were  found  doing  that  which  the  govern- 
ment had  winked  at  at  Port  Phillip  and  afterwards 
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tak(;n  advantage  of,  viz.,  in  the  pursuit  of  establishing 
themselves  beyond  the  colony,  in  a  district  over 
which  the  government  assumed  to  itself  the  power 
of  preventing  them  from  settling,  by  virtue  of  some 
title  by  imaginary  occupation.  But  if  what  has  beea 
before  observed,  in  regard  to  the  title  of  possession 
by  fictitious  occupation,  be  correct,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  which  could  have 
prevented  these  much-injured  boers  from  settling  in 
the  place  in  which  they  were  overtaken,  or  from 
resisting  to  the  death  the  attempt  to  prt^vent  them. 

In  fact,  the  title  of  possession  by  virtue  of  any 
occupation,*  short  of  actual  occupation,  not  of  what 
is  strictly  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  original 
settlers,  but  of  what  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
them  and  of  such  as  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  added  to  their  num- 
bers, by  birth  and  new  arrivals,  is  not  founded  upon 
law,  human  or  divme,  however  much  it  may  have 
the  sanction  of  example  in  the  conduct  of  modern 
nations.  It  is  a  title  open  every  day  to  be  quentioned 
by  other  nations,  strong  <"nough  and  sufficiently 
interested  to  do  so.      f     *        .;    . 

Neither  does  the  notion  that  a  government  may  pre- 
vent such  of  its  subjects  as,  through  their  own  private 
motives,  may  have  taken  actual,  not  symbolical, 
possession  of  an  unoccupied  country,  from  retaining 
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that  possession,  or  may  adject  to  the  retention  of  pos- 
session the  condition  that  the  possession  shall  be  held 
only  under  its  authority,  seem  to  be  rested  on  any 
sounder  foundation. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  Campbell  v.  Hall,  said  obiter, 
that  "  all  colonies  have  been  established  by  grants 
from  the  crown,"  and  that  "  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  no  colony  can  be  settled  without  authority 
from  the  crown."  Lord  Mansfield  must  have  meant 
to  use  here  the  words,  "  All  British  colonies,"  and 
"no  British  colony,"  and  to  intimate  that,  before 
British  subjects,  who  have  settled  in  any  foreign 
country,  can  claim  for  that  country  the  administration 
of  English  laws,  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  against  civil  broils  within  it,  or  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  army  or  navy  for  protection 
against  outward  invasion,  the  settlement  must  either 
have  been  formed  under  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
originally,  or  have  had  that  authority  accorded  to  it, 
subsequently.  In  this  sense,  it  may  justly  be  said 
that  no  colony  can  be  settled  without  authority  from 
the  crown ;  and  it  is  possible  to  conceive  cases  in 
which  settlers,  who  had  not  procured  the  segis  of 
their  own  government,  or  of  some  other  recognized 
government,  to  be  thrown  around  them,  might  be 
treated  as  pirates  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
this  view,  it  is  but  prudent  for  a  body  of  settlers  to 
obtain   the  authority  of  their  original  government; 
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and  history  shows  that  settlers  have  generally 
followed  that  course. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  means  by  which 
the  authority  of  the  crown  can  be  made  to  extend 
over  a  settlement  without  holding  the  soil  of  the 
settlement  to  be  in  the  crown,  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  individual  titles  to  land,  and,  in  this 
sense,  it  may  be  true,  that  "  all  colonies  have  been 
established  by  grants  from  the  crown,"  i.  e.,  the  lands 
in  all  the  colonies  have  been  granted  out  by  the 
crown. 

But,  if  the  language  of  Lord  Mansfield  was 
intended  to  assert,  as  a  fact,  that  all  colonies  have 
been  established  by  actual  prior  grants  from  the 
crown,  or  to  lay  down  as  law  that  no  body  of 
Englishmen  can  go  and  establish  themselves  in  an 
undiscovered  country,  without  having  previously 
obtained  the  authority  of  the  crown,  the  passage 
seems  to  be  open  to  very  great  question.  For,  first, 
as  to  the  assertion  of  fact,  it  is  undoubted,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
North  American  colonies,  that  all  our  modem 
colonies  have  been  formed  by  bodies  of  British 
subjects  going  to  new  and  uninhabited  countries 
and  establishing  themselves  there,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  and  agriculture,  without  any  previous 
authority.  In  that  sense,  colonies  have  been  estab- 
lished without  any  grant  from  the  crown.     Of  this, 
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Newfoundland  is  one  instance,*  and  Port  Phillip, 
now  Victoria,  is  another,  and  not  the  least  memo- 
rable, instance.^  But  it  is  equally  true  that,  after 
individuals  had,  for  their  own  purposes,  and  at  their 
own  expense,  established  themselves  in  a  new 
country,  and  had  begun  to  prosper  in  it,  then  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  either  of  its  own 
accord,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  settlers,  has 
stepped  in  to  give  them  a  form  of  government,  and 
the  obvious  advantage  of  this  boon  has  induced  the 
settlers,  either  to  invite  the  government's  interference, 
or  to  refrain  from  opposing  that  interference  when 
spontaneously  offered ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Pitcairn's  Island,  there  is  perhaps  no  place  where  a 
body  of  settlers  has  located  itself  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  the  government  having,  in  one  of 
those  ways,  thrown  its  protection  over  them.  Afler 
it  has  done  so,  the  government,  in  regulating  the 
internal  economy  of  the  colony,  has  acted  on  the 
fiction  and  principle  of  law,  that  all  land  was 
originally  in  the  crown,  and  must  be  held  mediately 
or  immediately  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  in  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  "no  colony  can  be  settled  without 
authority  from  the  crown,"  if  the  words  are  used  to 
express  that  a  body  of  individuals  cannot  settle 
down  for  their  own  advanti^e,  and  upon  their  own 
•  Vide  infra.  *>  Vide  snpra,  p.  101 . 
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risk  and  responsibility,  in  a  new  country,  without 
having  the  previous  authority  of  the  crown,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  ground,  either  on  principle  or 
on  authority,  for  such  a  proposition.  A  British 
subject  may,  without  leave  of  the  crown,  go  to 
Japan  and  establish  himself  there,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  or  agriculture,  or  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. There  is  no  law,  international  or  municipal, 
which  says  that  the  same  individual  may  not,  from 
the  seme  motives,  establish  himself  on  the  shores 
of  A  ;  ;'a  or  New  Zealand.  It  is  said  in 
a  cast  lU  Peer  Williams,  that  "  the  natural-bom 
subject  of  one  prince  cannot,  by  any  act  of  his 
own, — no,  not  by  swearing  to  another, — put  off  or 
discharge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former; 
for  this  natural  allegiance  was  intrinsic  and 
primitive,  and  antecedent  to  the  other,  and  cannot 
be  divested,  without  the  concurrent  act  of  that 
prince  to  whom  it  was  first  due."  And,  in  Foster, 
p.  184,  it  is  said,  "The  well-known  maxim,  which 
the  writers  upon  our  law  have  adopted  and 
applied  to  this  case,  nemo  potest  exuere  patriam, 
comprehendeth  the  whole  doctrine  of  natural  alle- 
giance." In  another  pass^e,  the  same  learned 
judge  carries  the  doctrine  of  allegiance  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  "  if  an  alien,  seeking  the  protection  of  the 
crown,  and  having  a  family  and  effects  here,  should, 
during  a  war  with  his  native  country,  go  thither  and 
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adhere  to  the  king's  enemies,  for  purposes  of  hostility, 
he  may  be  dealt  with  as  a  traitor/' 

These  doctrines  were  uttered  in  the  case  of 
M'Donald,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  be'^n 
educated  from  early  infancy  in  France,  had  spent 
his  manhood  ^here  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  profitable 
office,  had  latterly  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
French  army;  and  had  ultimately  been  taken  in 
arms,  acting  under  that  commission  gainst  the  kinpr 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the.«e  circumstances,  M'Donald 
was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  righteously, — for, 
whatever  doubt  may  suggest  itself  in  regard  to  the 
soundness  of  the  second  doctrine,  which  has  just 
been  quoted,  there  cannot  be  any  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  first  assertion,  that  a  natural-born  subject 
"  non  potest  exuere  patriam"  for,  if  he  might;  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  nationality,  and,  with  it, 
of  all  civilised  society. 

But,  if  the  second  dictum  be  also  sound,  then 
M'Donald  owed  allegiance  to  the  French  monarch, 
as  well  as  to  the  English  monarch.  Under  his 
English  allegiance,  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  call  of 
the  EngUsh  monarchy  in  case  of  a  French  invasion, 
and  to  fight  against  the  French ;  and,  under  his 
French  allegiance,  he  was  bound  to  refrain  from  so 
fighting.  He  might  thus  be  in  a  position  in  which 
he  could  not  r;scape  from  high  treason  to  the  one 
sovereign  or  to  the  other.     Nevertheless,   the  one 
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doctrine  may  be  as  sound  as  the  other.  It  may  be 
as  tn-.a,  in  international  law,  that  an  alien,  having  a 
family  and  effects  in  a  foreign  country,  and  enjoying 
the  protection  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  its 
government,  cannot  take  up  arms  against  that 
country,  even  in  the  cause  of  his  own  natural 
sovereign,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  natural-bom 
subject  cannot  throw  off  his  natural  allegiance.  The 
apparently  unreasonable  position  in  which  the  alien 
is  found  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  act,  and  his  individual 
interests  must  yield  to  those  of  society  at  large. 

But  in  neither  of  these  dicta  is  it  said,  or  hinted, 
that  the  native-born  subject  of  any  country  may 
not,  at  his  pleasure,  remove  to  a  newly-established 
country,  not  having  as  yet  any  form  of  government, 
doing  so  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  of  agricult  re, 
or  even  of  pleasure,  and  may  not  there  remain,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  without  doing  thereby  anything 
which  his  sovereign  can  either  complain  of  or  punish. 
The  second  dictum  of  Foster,  on  the  contrary,  sanc- 
tions the  assertion  that  a  natural-bom  sub'~-t  of  one 
country  may  remove  to  and  settle  in  another  country, 
having  already  an  established  government,  and  there 
raise  a  family  and  purchase  and  hold  effects,  so  much 
so  that  he  will  contract  a  new  and  limited  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign  of  this  his  adopted  country,  to  the 
extent  that  he  may  not,  even  in  the  service  of  his 
natural    sovereign,    bear   arms   against   his   adopted 
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sovereign ;  so  that,  if  the  question  hinged  upon  this 
ilone,  there  would  be  the  authority  of  McDonald's 
20"  J  for  saying  that  a  subject  may,  without  question, 
remove  to  a  new  country,  and  there  remain  till  hia 
death. 

Does  the  maxim  in  the  other  dictum,  "  nemo  potest 
exuere  patriam,''  then,  imply  a  restraint  upon  a 
subject  against  his  living  where  he  chooses.  "  Patria" 
is  not  used  here  to  signify  the  soil  or  geographical 
limits  of  a  country,  but  to  signify  the  society 
inhabiting  these  limits,  with  all  its  degrees  of 
constituted  authority,  from  the  sovereign  downwards ; 
and  the  sense  of  the  maxim,  which  Sir  Michael 
Foster  says  "  comprehendeth  the  whole  doctrine 
of  natural  allegiance,"  is  that  no  one  can  disown  the 
social  community  in  which  he  was  bom ;  revert  to 
his  natural  rights,  as  an  independent  man ;  and  assert 
these  rights  in  defiance  of,  or  in  hostility  to,  that 
community.  However  far  he  may  remove  from  his 
native  country,  he  remains  a  subject  of  its  govern- 
ment, bound  to  recognize  its  authorities,  and  to  obey 
its  laws.  Now,  neither  the  authority  nor  the  laws  of 
a  government  have  force  extra  territorium^  even 
over  its  own  subjects,  except  in  this  matter  of 
allegiance,  and  then  only  to  the  effect  of  restraining 
the  subject  from  doing  anjrthing  extra  territorium, 
which  may  have  for  its  end  the  overturning  of  the 
government. 
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Allegiance  varies,  therefore,  according  to  the 
locality  of  the  individual  by  v/nom  it  is  due.  The 
allegiance  due  by  a  natural-born  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born, 
while  living  within  the  local  limits  of  that  country, 
is  not  the  same,  either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  as  is  the 
allegiance  due  by  the  same  individual,  while  residing 
in  a  foreign  country,  having  either  a  government  of 
its  own,  or  being  as  yet  without  any  such  authority. 
In  the  country  of  his  birth,  allegiance  is  due  by  the 
subject,  in  the  utmost  extent  to  which  that  term  can 
be  used ;  but,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  country, 
the  allegiance  due  is  different,  both  in  kind  and  in 
degree.  While,  as  to  personal  locality,  within  thb 
kingdom  of  his  birth,  a  subject  is  bound  to  obey  all 
its  laws,  that  is,  to  submit  to  all  those  restraints  which 
these  laws  have  put  upon  his  enjoyment  of  life,  afler 
that  fashion  which  may  be  most  congenial  to  his 
temperament,  and  which,  if  he  were  free  and  in- 
dependent of  any  society,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  restrain  but  his  inward  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  Maker,  He  may  not  do  anything  to  alter  or 
annul  these  laws,  except  he  proceed,  in  attempting 
to  do  so,  according  to  the  mode  allowed  by  the 
constitution  of  his.  couniry,  however  much  and 
however  oppressively  these  laws  may  act  in  restraint 
of  his  natural  rights.  He  is,  by  the  accident,  no 
doubt,  of  his  birth,  and  without  the  exercise  of  any 
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act  of  volition  on  his  part,  a  member  of  a  society 
called  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  as  it  rnay  happen, 
and  he  must,  as  a  condition  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  society,  conform  and  submit  to  all 
the  artificial  rules  it  may  have  established. 

When  the  subject  of  any  kingdom  lawfully  goes 

without  the  boundary  of  that  kingdom,  he  cannot,  as 

a  condition  equally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 

kingdom,  do  anything  which,  though  in  its  inception 

begun  beyond  the  territory,  will,  in  its  perfection, 

take  effect  within  the  territory  to  overturn  its  laws 

or  its  authority.     In  this  respect,  and  in  this  respect 

alone,   is  a  native-bom  subject,  being  beyond  the 

territory  of  his  native  government,   bound  by  the 

laws  of  that    government,    be  it  monarchical    or 

republican,  for  in  this  respect,  and  in  this  respect 

alone,  are  the  laws  of  any  kingdom  binding  extra 

territoriwm,  and  in  this  sense  only  can  it  be  said, 

"nemo  potest  exuere  patriam."    As  a  right  correlative 

to  this  obligation,  the  subject  is  entitled,  wherever 

he  may  happen  to  be,  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 

authorities  of  his  native  government  against  all  other 

external  authorities,  whensoever  that  protection  can 

be  efficiently  extended  to  him ;  but  he  may  forego 

this  right  if  he  choose. 

With  this  qualification,  a  natural-bom  subject  of 
any  government,  regal  or  republican,  so  soon  as  he 
goes    without    the    territory    of   that    government, 
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assumes  all  the  rights  which  a  man  born  upon  the 
earth,  ere  any  governments  had  been  established, 
would  naturally  have,  so  long  as  he  does  not  go 
within  the  territory  of  any  other  government,  and  so 
bring  himself  into  the  condition  of  obedience,  which 
every  individual,  whether  native  or  stranger,  must 
pay  to  the  authorities  of  the  country  in  which  he 
may  happen  to  be  for  the  time.  If  the  natural-bom 
subject  of  any  government,  after  leaving  the  territory 
of  that  government,  can  find  a  country  which,  as 
yet,  has  been  unoccupied  by  man,  he  may  estab- 
lish himself,  as  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
advantages  of  soil  or  climate  as  Adam  was  on 
the  first  morning  he  found  himself  in  Eden.  But, 
if  other  individuals  come  after  him  to  this  newly- 
occupied  country,  whether  from  the  same  territory 
that  he  left,  or  from  other  territories,  they  are, 
equally  with  him,  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it^  advantages,  so  long  as  these  advantages  are 
equal  to  the  maintenance  of  all ;  the  first-comers 
having  the  prior  right,  whenever  the  sufficiency  is 
in  doubt. 

If  a  new  country  may  be  thus  occupied  by 
individiial  settlers,  it  may,  equally  well,  be  occupied 
by  settlers  coming  in  collective  bodies.  The  rights 
of  each  individual  settler,  coming  as  a  memb."  of 
a  collective  body  of  settlers,  are  as  great  and  as 
fre(^    and   independent  as   are  the   rights   of   one 
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individual  comnig  by  himself,  while  as  yet  the  col- 
lective body  of  settlers  has  not  adopttKl  any  body  of 
laws,  or  imposed  upon  its  community  those  restric- 
tions upon  natural  right,  which  have  always  been 
found  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
comfort,  where  nwn  have  come  together  in  any 
number. 

It  is  very  true  that  men  have  generally  gone  in 
collective  bodies,  in  order  to  form  new  settlements, 
and  that  these  bodies  have  generally  been  composed, 
in  great  part,  of  the  subjects  of  one  and  the  same 
existing  government.  Generally,  bodies  of  Spaniards, 
or  of  Portuguese,  or  of  Englishmen,  or  of  Dutch- 
men, have  gone  to  form  settlements  in  new 
countries ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  where  these 
settlements  have  not  been  made  by  the  orders,  and 
at  the  expense  and  risk,  of  an  already  existing 
government,  but  by  private  subjects  of  their  own 
accord,  and  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  these 
individuals  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  found  it  more 
convenient  to  take  advantt^e  of  the  already  con- 
stituted authority  of  the  existing  home  government, 
and  either  voluntarily  to  invite  its  protection  or  to 
submit  to  its  authority  when  asserted. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  also,  that  any  government  may, 
like  any  individual,  seize  upon  an  unoccupied  portion 
of  the  earth  as  its  own,  against  every  other  government 
and  gainst  all  mankind,  whether  its  own  subjects  or 
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subjects  of  other  governments.  But  it  cannot,  like 
an  individual,  do  so  a«  a  matter  of  right.  If  the 
earth  should  ever  become  so  densely  inhabited  as 
that  the  produce  of  its  whole  surface  would  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants,  each 
individual  would,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  without 
respect  to  nationality,  be  entitled  to  that  aliquot 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  product  of  which 
was  necessary  for  his  own  individual  maintenance. 
It  is  beyond  the  range  of  probability  that  such  a 
state  of  things  will  ever  occur,  but,  if  it  should  occur, 
the  necessities  of  existence  would  make  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  this  resolution  of  rights  into  their 
primitive  element.  Every  individual  man  is  a  grantee 
under  that  original  gift,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it.  Behold,  I 
have  given  you  every  herb,  bearing  seed,  which 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in 
the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you 
it  shall  be  for  meat." 

While  necensity  has  not  yet  compelled  the  allot- 
ment to  each  individual  of  any  particular  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  that  which  is  to  raise 
*'  the  meat "  necessary  for  his  existence,  an  individual 
may  take  possession  of  that  portion  which  he,  for 
any  reason,  affects;  provided  no  other  individual 
have  previously  exercised  the  same  right  of  election. 
His  right  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  who  may 
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come  after  him.  Rut  this  cannot  be  snid  of  the 
tfovemment  of  any  community,  inhabiting;  a  fixed 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  those  who  wield  the  government  of  any  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  can,  as  a  natural  right,  seize 
any  other  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  extend 
their  authority  over  it,  while  the  community  over 
which  they  preside  retains  the  ancient  portion.  A 
government  has  no  natural  right,  nor  even  a  natural 
existence ;  it  is  the  mere  creature  of  artificial  life, 
and  has  no  rights  but  what  are  purely  conventional 
and  fluctuating  according  to  the  artificial  and 
arbitrary  necessities  of  social  life.  ;) 

If  the  inhabitants  of  any  portion  of  the  earth, 
living  under  a  particular  form  of  government, 
emigrate  from  that  territory,  either  through  necessity 
created  by  its  over-population,  or  from  the  gratuitous 
and  innocent  love  of  change,  they  may  do  so,  if  they 
please,  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  their 
native  government:  that  is,  conscious  of  the  necessity 
for  constituted  authority,  in  order  to  ensure  peace 
and  safety,  when  many  men  are  living  together,  they 
may  choose,  while  leaving  their  native  country,  to 
transport  its  authority  with  themselves  to  their  new 
place  of  abode,  instead  of  waiting  till  they  get 
there,  and  then  going  through  all  the  turmoil  and 
difficulty  of  constructing  a  society  with  constituted 
authorities  ab  ovo;  provided,  always,  the  government 
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of  their  nativ<;  country  will  consont  to  follow  them. 
Hilt,  if  they  do  so,  it  is  entirely  of  their  own  free 
will  and  aecord  ;  as  their  exodus  is  voluntary,  so  is 
their  subjection  to  this  authority,  which  they  carry 
with  them — as  their  government  has  no  right  to 
thrust  them  forth  from  its  territory,  so  has  it  no  right 
to  thrust  upon  them  its  authority,  when  they  are 
voluntarily  beyond  that  territory.  The  authority  of 
any  government,  whatever  form  it  may  have  assumed, 
is,  in  short,  purely  territorial. 

If,  therefore,  any  of  the  subjects  of  a  government, 
emigrating  from  ita  territory  to  a  country  as  yet 
unsettled,  choose  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  that 
government  o-or  the  new  country,  and  to  set  up  one 
for  themselves,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  prin- 
ciple which  can  prevent  them  from  so  doing.  They 
do  not  thereby  "  divest "  themselves  of  their  natural 
allegiance,  any  more  than  did  M'Donald*  divest 
himself  of  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  ki"?;  of 
England  by  going  within  the  country  of  Fiaoce, 
and  there  incurring  a  new  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  that  country.  All  that  they  do  is  to  create  for 
themselves,  as  he  did  for  himself,  a  vev/  allegiance, 
which  is  subordinate  to  that  which  they  owe  to  their 
native  country.  All  the  allegiance  which  continues 
to  be  due  by  the  natives  of  a  territory  to  the 
government  of  that  territory,  after  they  have  gone 
"  'Siijira,  p.  136.  •' 
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without  the  territory,  will  continue  to  be  due  by 
these  settlers.  But  it  is  no  part  of  that  alle^ance 
that,  after  going  without  the  territory,  they  should 
not  live  where  they  please  and  under  such  form  of 
government  as  they  prefer. 

Richard  II  required  the  authority  of  a  statute  to 
prevent  lords,  great  men,  and  notable  merchants 
going  out  of  the  kingdom  ;*  and  Henry  VIII,  despot 
as  he  was,  had  to  resort  to  the  same  authority,  in  order 
to  restrain  persons  from  trading  to  certain  countries.'' 
No  doubt  the  crown  might,  by  the  great  or  the 
privy  seal,  recall  British  subjects  from  abroad  f  but 
that  seems  to  have  been  a  feudal  pi  ocedure,  ^oun'iled 
on  the  services  due  by  the  crown  vassals  to  the 
sovereign,  for  there  is  no  instance,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  issue  of  writs  under  either  seal,  directed  to  any 
but  landholders,  and  the  only  penalty  for  disobedience 
to  the  writ  was  forfeiture  of  the  recusant's  land  until 
his  return.  As  to  the  writ  ne  exeat  regno,  whatever 
may  have  b^en  its  original  use,  it  is  now  merely  a 
judicial  writ  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  debtor  from 
his  creditors ;  and,  without  questioning  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  protect  the  kingdom  by  an  embai^o, 
when  it  is  threatened  from  without,  it  seems  certain 
that,  now-a-days  at  least,  at  common  law  every  man 
is  free  to  leave  the  kingdom,  for  purposes  of  trade  or 

»  Vide  5  Rich.  II,  cap.  5 — repealed. 
'  >  Vide  26  Henry  VIII,  cap.  10.  •=  3  Coke  inst.,  180. 
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travel,  and  to  remain  abroad  so  long  as  he  may 
choose. 

Some  of  the  powers  of  the  earth  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  to  seize  upon  other  portions  of  the 
earth,  and  place  them  within  their  jurisdiction.  But 
it  is  equally  indisputable  that  the  other  powers  of 
the  earth  have  not  sanctioned  this  proceeding  by 
their  acquiescence,  unless  when  there  was  actual 
occupation  to  justify  it.  Whenever  it  has  suited 
their  convenience,  they  have  treated  symbolical 
occupation,  by  planting  a  flagstaff  and  the  like 
contrivances,  as  mere  empty  ceremonies ;  and  where 
there  has  been  a  dispute,  it  has  always  been  settled 
by  the  powers  of  Might,  and  not  by  the  rules  of  any 
supposed  right 

It  is  equally  true  that  many  governments  have 
asserted  their  right  to  rule  settlements,  which  have 
been  formed  by  their  own  subjects,  as  if  the  territory 
of  these  settlements  became,  ex  necessitate  of  the 
transport  to  them  of  the  natural  bodies  of  these 
subjects,  a  part  of,  or  an  adjunct  to,  their  original 
territory.  This,  as  before  observed,  has  sometimes 
been  invited,  and  in  other  instances  has  been 
merely  acquiesced  in,  by  the  settlers;  but,  where 
not  invited,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  assertion  of 
a  right  which,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  had  no 
existence. 
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It  is  equally  true  that  some  governments,  our 
own  in  particular,  have  selected  parts  of  the  earth 
on  which  they  have  established  settlements  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  thither  the  criminal  convicts 
of  their  own  population.  So  far  as  the  portions 
thus  selected  have  had  any  proportion  to  the  probable 
increase  of  the  settlers,  there  was  nothing  of  which 
any  other  government,  or  any  individuals,  could 
complain.  The  government  has,  for  its  own  muni- 
cipal reasons,  compelled  these  convicts  to  leave  their 
native  country,  and  abide,  for  a  time  at  least,  upon 
another  portion  of  the  earth  selected  for  them.  In 
exercising  this  social  power,  it  has  not  trespassed 
upon  the  natural  rights  of  any,  except  of  those 
subject  to  this  power,  and  whom  it  might  have 
punished  in  any  other  way.  And  the  exercise  of 
this  power  being  more  or  less  necessary  to  the 
healthy  existence  of  the  ancient  societies  of  settled 
countries,  the  case  is  within  the  category  of  circum- 
stances which  the  comity  of  nations  has  recognized 
as  deserving  of  acquiescence  and  non-interference. 
These  penal  settlements,  as  they  have  been  called, 
though  in  some  respects  an  anomaly,  so  far  as  they 
are  claimed  to  be  the  territory  of  the  governments 
by  whom  they  have  been  formed,  have  hitherto 
been  respected  as  such  by  other  governments. 
They  are  part  of  the  police  of  the  general  world, 
whether  the  word  police  be  used  in  its  original  or 
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in  its  modern  signification ;  and  as  such  they  have 
hitherto  been  untouched  and  unquestioned,  and  upon 
this  ground  they  seem  as  unquestionable  as  most 
of  the  other  acts  resulting  from  the  artificial  rules 
of  international  law. 

It  has  been  assumed,  whether  correctly  or  erro- 
neously matters  little  at  present,  that  if  the  criminal 
poKion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  densely-inhabited 
country  were  to  be  kept  pent  up  within  the 
country,  this  would  occasion,  or  at  least  threaten, 
the  dissolution  of  society  in  such  a  country ;  and  that 
deportation  of  the  criminals  is  the  proper  remedy 
for  this.  As  no  existing  society  could  be  dissolved 
without  violently  affecting  and  endangering  the 
existence  of  others,  it  is  the  common  interest  of  all 
nations  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  In  this  view, 
probably,  these  penal  settlements  have  hitherto  been 
respected  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  governments 
by  whom  they  have  been  formed,  pretty  much  as 
acquisitions  of  old-settled  portions  of  the  earth  by 
conquest  have,  for  reasons  of  international  police, 
and  against  all  natural  right,  been  recognized  as  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  conquering  power. 

If,  then,  no  government,  whatever  be  its  form, 
whether  monarchical  or  republican,  has  any  right  to 
extend  its  authority  over  another  portion  of  the  earth 
than  that  over  which  its  authority  has  been  con- 
stituted,   when    the   persons    inhabiting    that    new 
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portion  have  gone  there  and  settled  themselves,  of 
their  own  tree  will  and  accord,  it  is  still  more 
unquestionablf^  that  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain, 
of  all  sovereigns  of  th''  earth,  cannot  do  so,  possessing 
as  he  does  only  a  limited  accou  table  authority,  even 
over  the  British  dominions. 

With  these  observations  upon  the  general  right  of 
any  nation,  or  body  of  individuals,  to  take  possession 
of  an  unoccupied  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  or 
to  estabhsh  colonies,  and  upon  the  inconsistency  of 
our  conduct,  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  sanctioned 
or  prohibited  new  settlements  by  BritisF.  subjects, 
let  us  consider,  next,  the  constitutional  power  of 
Britain  to  administer  foreign  settlements,  however 
acquired. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
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TUB  POWER,  CONSTITUTIONALLY,  OF  THE  BRITISH  SOVEREIGN  TO 
liULE,  BY  HIMSELF,  POSSESSIONS  BEYOND  THE  LIMITS  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Passing  from  the  mode  in  which  settlements  or 
colonies  may  be  acquired,  let  us  consider  how  they 
are  to  be  held  or  governed,  in  consistency  with  those 
ruling  principles  of  the  British  constitution  which 
distinguish  the  British  monarchy  from  all  others. 
In  doing  this,  let  us  first  consider  if,  in  this  respect, 
the  sovereign  alone  can  legislate  for  British  colonies, 
whethei  they  be  acquired  by  conquest,  or  by  cession, 
or  by  voluntary  settlement. 

Section  I.— Power  to  rule  possessions  acquired  by  conquest. 

With  regard  to  colonies  acquired  by  conquest  or 
by  cession,  if  a  district  of  country  or  an  island 
have  been  either  taken  by  force  of  arms  from  the 
possessors,  or  have  been  voluntarily  ceded,  the 
monarch  for  the  time,  in  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  which  are  in  theory  recognized  to  be, 
as  fully  and  with  as  little  limitation,  in  the  King 
of  Great  "Britain  as  they  are  in  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias,  may,  in  the  case  of  forcible  conquest, 
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impose  such  terms  upon  the  conquers  I  u  ft^bitaimts 
OS  he  pleasefi,  and  in  the  case  of  ce.s::ion,  he  mav 
make  such  terms  wiih  the  ceding  power  m  he 
pleases.  In  neither  instance  is  tiiere,  eiiher  in  the 
theory  or  in  the  pi-actice  ot  the  British  constitution, 
any  check,  at  this  stj^e  of  the  pioceet'.ing,  upon  the 
exercine  of  the  most  despotic  aud  tyrannical  pc  wfjr, 
vvliich  tiie  terror  of  the  sovereign's  arms  may  coai|)el 
.subiv.'.ision  to. 

'^\\e  sovereigTi  of  Great  Britain,  us  the  depositary 
ot  the  executive  power  of  the  empire,  must  neces- 
sarily, for  the  discharge  of  that  powci-  with  efficiency 
and  with  the  dignity  due  to  the  empire,  be  unlimited 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  exercise  in  all  external  relations. 
It  would  be  both  inconvenient  and  impracticable  if 
the  sovereign,  before  he  could  accept  a  capitulation 
or  a  cession  of  territory,  were  obliged  to  refer  the 
terms  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  however 
near  the  place  about  to  capitulate  or  to  be  ceded 
might  be  geographically  to  London.  Nay,  even  if 
time  and  space,  which  railway  and  electricity  have 
gone  far  to  annihilate,  did  not  present  any  difficulty, 
it  would  still  be  impracticable  as  well  as  inconvenient 
if  the  sovereign  were  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  public  beforehand  the  advantages  he  meant 
to  ask  and  the  concessions  he  meant  to  make,  while 
conducting,  through  his  officers,  the  terms  of  a 
capitulation  or  a  cession  of  territory.        ,_„  ^ 
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In  these  instances,  therefore,  of  capitulation  and 
cession,  as  in  the  instance  of  treaties,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  the  sovereign  is  unfettered  and  uncon- 
trolled in  the  exercise  of  ihe  executive  power,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  sovereign  and  the  officers  through 
whom  he  acts  have  before  their  eyes  the  fear  of 
parliament,  to  which  they  must  render  an  account 
afterwards  of  the  most  minute  article  of  every 
capitulation  or  cession,  and  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  it. 

The  parliament  may  not  repudiate  the  terms  of 
a  capitulation  or  cession,  any  more  than  it  may 
repudiate  the  terms  of  a  treaty  made  by  the 
sovereign.  It  cannot,  like  the  Roman  senate  in  the 
second  Samnite  war  and  in  other  instances,  repudiate 
what  the  executive  has  concluded,  when  that  is  con- 
sidered to  be  disadvantageous  or  dishonorable  to  the 
empire  ;  neither  can  the  parliament  punish  the 
monarch  in  his  person  for  the  injury  done  to  the  state, 
but  it  may  punish,  with  death  even,  the  officers  of 
the  monarch  who,  by  yielding  to  him,  have  put  in 
force  orders  which,  without  their  concurrence,  could 
not  have  been  executed;  and  it  may  punish  even 
the  sovereign  himself,  in  an  indirect  manner,  by 
withholding  from  him  the  supplies  of  money,  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  his  government,  until  the 
matter  of  complaint  shall  have  been  repaired,  so  far 
as  that  is  possible  to  be  done  in  the  circumstances. 
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In  effect,  therefore,  it  m  uniy  in  theory  that  the 
monarch  of  Britain  is  absolute  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  he  may  permit  a  capitulation  to  his  troops, 
or  accept  a  cession  of  territory  fipom  an  enemy. 
Practically,  the  conditions — both  those  that  are  to 
take  effect  immediately,  and  those  which  are  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  for  a  period  of  time — are  always 
made  with  reference  to  those  principles  alone  which 
are  recognized  by  the  British  constitution,  and  which 
are  sure  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  scrutiny  which  each 
and  every  member  of  the  legislature  is  entitled  to 
make  of  them. 

Vattel,  speaking  of  conquests,  says :  "  It  is  asked 
to  whom  the  conquest  belongs,  to  the  prince  who 
made  it,  or  to  the  state  ?  This  question  ought  never 
to  have  been  heard  of.  Can  the  sovereign  act,  as 
such,  for  any  other  end  than  the  good  of  the  state  ? 
Whose  are  the  forces  employed  in  the  war  ?  Even 
if  he  had  made  the  conquest  at  his  own  expense,  out 
of  his  own  revenue,  or  his  patrimonial  estates,  does 
not  he  wiake  use  of  his  subjects'  arms  ?  Is  it  not 
their  blood  that  is  shed  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  cause 
of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  that  he  takes  arms? 
Therefore,  all  the  rights  proceeuing  from  it  appertain 
to  the  nation." 

In  Calvin's  case,  in  Coke's  reports,  it  was  re- 
solved that,  "  If  a  king  come  to  a  kingdom  by 
conquest,  he  may,  at  his  pleasure,  alter  and  change 
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the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  but,  until  he  doth  make 
an  alteration,  the  ancient  laws  of  that  kingdom 
remain;"  and,  ''also.  If  a  king  hath  a  kiugdom  by 
conquest,  as  King  Henry  II  had  Ireland  after  King 
John  had  given  to  them,  being  under  his  obedience 
and  subjection,  the  laws  of  England  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  native  country,  no  succeeding  king 
could  alter  the  same  without  parliament." 

A»  the  power  of  the  sovereign  over  a  conquest 
was  not  the  question  before  the  court  in  Calvin's 
case,  these  resolutions  are  mere  obiter  dicta,  vfhxrh 
have  no  weight,  further  than  they  are  justified 
by  reason  aiid  principle.  Testing  them  in  this 
way,  however,  they  are  of  great  value.  The  first 
affirms  the  doctrine,  which  has  been  contended 
for  in  these  pages,  that  the  sovereign,  in  the  fifst 
tettkment  of  a  conquest,  is  absolute  in  his  exercise, 
for  that  purpose,  of  the  executive  power  of  the  state. 
And  the  second  resolution  affirms  the  other  doctrine, 
which  will  presently  be  ventilated,  that,  for  regulating 
the  permanent  laws  of  a  conquest,  or  directing  its 
legislation,  parliament  is  the  sole  authority. 

It  never  could  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
judges  in  Calvin's  case  to  affirm,  by  the  first 
resolution,  that  the  king  might,  by  his  own  authority, 
rule  a  conquest  to  all  eternity,  by  either  continuing 
its  ancient  laws,  or  by  altering  or  changing  them, 
so  long  as  that  alteration  or    that  changf  did  not 
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import  the  givinf]^  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  which 
case  alone  the  parliament  would  have  a  right  to 
interfere.  Such  a  constniction  would  amount  to 
this,  that  a  conquest,  though  made  for  the  cause  of 
the  state,  at  the  expense  of  tiie  state,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  subjects,  does,  nevertheless,  in  contra- 
diction of  Vattel,  belong,  not  to  the  state,  but  to 
the  sovereign  individually.  If  that  were  the  true 
construction  of  the  first  resolution,  it  would  make 
the  second  a  mere  puerility — it  would  then  amount 
only  to  this,  that  the  sovereign  cannot  alter  the  law8 
of  England  without  the  assent  of  parliament,  a 
position  which  is  too  trite  in  itself  to  have  required 
any  judicial  resolution  for  its  establishment. 

The  second  resolution  cannot  be  used  to  show 
that,  by  the  gift  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  by  that 
gift  alone,  and  not  until  that  gift,  a  conquest  becomes 
part  of  the  empire.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere 
gift  of  a  body  of  laws,  which  infers  any  transfer  of 
sovereignty.  If  the  king,  prior  to  the  gift  of  the 
laws  of  England,  might  rule  a  conquest  "at  his 
pleasure,"  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  such  a 
gift  which  should  give  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  any  right  to  prevent  the  king  altering  the 
laws  of  England  in  this  new  territory,  so  far  as  they 
affect  it,  whenso'  ver  it  should  be  his  "  pleasure,"  or 
which  sliould  give  the  parliament  of  Britain  any 
power  to  control  him  in  this  tv^spect. 
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If  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  En|^land  lie, 
that  the  kin^  cannot,  in  conformity  with  it,  legislate 
'  at  his  pleasure "  and  per  se,  but  must  share  his 
authority  with  a  parliament,  his  jrift  of  the  liiws  of 
England  to  a  conquered  coimtry  may  ()hlip;e  him, 
at  the  instance  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coimtry, 
to  form  a  parliament  within  the  conquest,  and 
restrain  him  from  changing  these  laws,  or  revoking 
the  gift  of  them,  without  the  consent  of  that  parlia- 
ment. But  what  is  there  in  the  gift  of  the  laws  of 
England  to  a  conquered  country — say  France  as  it 
was  conquered  by  Henry  V — which  should  give  the 
parliament  of  England  any  right  to  interfere  with  a 
change  of  the  laws  of  England  a?  applied  to  France  ? 
None  whatever,  unless  France  became,  by  the  fact 
of  the  conquest,  part  of  the  realm  of  England, 
without  regard  to  what  laws  might  have  been  given 
to  it  at  the  moment  of  the  completion  of  its  conquest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt — upon  the  authority  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  as  these  are  reduced  into 
terms  by  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  from 
Vattel — that  a  country  conquered  by  the  power  of 
Great  Britain,  under  the  direction  of  its  sovereign, 
cannot  belong  to  the  sovereign  personally,  but  ought 
to  become,  ipso  facto  of  the  conquest,  part  of  the 
empire,  if  the  constitution  of  the  empire  will  admit 
of  this,  qitod  est  adhuc  demonstrandum;  and  what 
the  laws  are,  under  which  it  is  to  be  governed,  as 
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such  part  of  the  cnipiro.  should  he  u  question  to  be 
determined  in  subserviency  to  and  in  harmony  with 
those  rules  and  principles,  which  regulate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  ut  large. 

If  a  conquered  coui  fry  become  then,  ipso  facto 
of  the  conquest,  part  of  the  empire,  is  it  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution  that  the 
sovereign  should  make  laws  for  am/  part  of  the 
empire  **  at  his  pleasure,"  as  would  be  the  case,  if 
the  true  meaning  of  the  first  resolution  in  Calvin's 
case  be  that  the  king  may,  to  all  eternity,  and 
"  at  his  pleasure  alter  and  change  the  laws "  of  a 
conquered  country,  so  long  as  he  does  not  give  it 
the  laws  of  England  ?  The  consequence  of  such  a 
doctrine  might  be  very  perilous  to  the  liberties  of 
Britain.  For  some  centuries  past  the  acquisitions 
of  Britain  have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  island, 
but  suppose  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
the  sovereign  of  Britain  should  again  conquer  France 
with  British  blood  and  treasure,  and,  after  having 
done  so,  should  rule  France,  "  at  his  pleasure,"  by 
laws  of  his  own  framing,  which  in  their  operation 
should  be  so  mild  and  equitable  as  to  reconcile  the 
French  to  his  sway,  though  a  foreigner ;  and  suppose, 
further,  that  all  this  should  be  done  by  a  designing 
sovereign,  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  overturning  the 
constitution  of  Great  Britain,  in  what  a  predicament 
would  the  liberties  of  Britain  be,  under  the  sovereign 
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conspiring  agiiinst  th<>ni,  with  all  the  power  and 
wealth  of  France  at  his  command  ! 

This  is  an  extravagant  case  to  sup|K>se,  but  it  is 
within  the  range  of*  possibility,  and  therefore  may 
well  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
power  in  the  sovereign  of  Britain  to  legislate  for  a 
conquest  "  at  his  pleasure."  But,  if  a  conquered 
country  become  part  of  the  British  empire,  what 
act  of  parliament  or  other  authority  is  there  for 
saying  that  the  life,  or  liberty,  or  property  of  any 
subject  of  that  empire  is  at  the  arbitrary  disposition 
of  the  sovereign  ?  There  is  none  whatever,  except 
this  first  extrajudicial  and  obiter  resolution  in  Calvin's 
case,  that  the  king  may  "  alter  and  change  "  the  laws 
of  a  conquered  country  "  at  his  pleasure,"  and  except 
that  resolution  be  read  to  mean  that  he  may  do  so, 
not  only  when  ^rst  putting  the  conquest  under  a 
form  of  government,  but  for  ever  after ;  and  yet, 
if  this  doctrine  be  sound,  the  life,  liberty,  and  estate 
of  any  British-born  subject,  be  he  the  highest  peer 
of  the  realm  or  the  lowest  commoner,  may  be  at  the 
arbitrary  disposition  of  the  sovereign,  should  the 
individual  allow  himself  to  wander  into  any  British 
colony,  originally  acquired  by  conquest,  so  long  as, 
according  to  the  second  resolution  in  Calvin's  case, 
the  sovereign  shall  not  have  made  the  colony  a  gift 
of  the  laws  of  England.  ^ 

In   the   case   of  Campbell  v.    Hall,    it   was   laid 
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down,  and  incontrovertibly  too,  that  "the  law  and 
legislation  of  every  dominion  equally  affects  all 
persons  and  property  within  the  limits  thereof,  and 
is  the  true  rule  for  the  decision  of  all  questions 
which  arise.  Whoever  purchases,  sues,  or  lives 
there,  puts  himself  under  the  laws  of  the  place  and 
in  the  situation  of  its  inhabitants.  An  Englishman, 
in  Minorca,"  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Plantations, 
has  no  right  distinct  from  the  natives,  while  he  con- 
tinues there." 

This  is  sound  doctrine,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  argument  to  prove  it  so,  as  we  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  distinction  of  Rome  between  her  own 
citizens  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  If,  then,  the 
sovereign  might,  "at  his  pleasure,  alter  and  change" 
the  law  of  Minorca,  or  of  any  other  colony  acquired 
by  conquest,  not  only  at  the  first  arrangement  of  the 
colony  after  its  conquest,  but  in  all  time  to  come, 
as  the  first  resolution  in  Calvin's  case  is  suggested 
to  mean,  and  if  an  Englishman  in  Minorca  "  has  no 
right  distinct  from  the  natives  while  he  continues 
there,"  as  Campbell  v.  Hall  establishes,  then  any 
British-born  Englishman,  from  the  moment  he  puts 
his  foot  within  the  conquered  territory,  would  be 
living  under  laws  which  might  be  "altered  and 
changed "  from  time  to  time  by  the  sovereign,  "  at 
his  pleasure,"  and  which,  of  course,  might  be  so 
*  Minorca  wan  nt  that  time  an  English  settlement. 
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*'  altered  and  changed  ""  as  to  bring  this  Englishman's 
life,  liberty,  or  property  within  the  arbitrary  dis- 
position of  the  sovereign !  Rather  a  startling  doctrine, 
certainly,  though  it  be  an  inevitable  conclusion  from 
the  resolution  in  Calvin's  case,  if  that  resolution  must 
be  read  in  the  way  suggested.  -n 

So  startling  a  consoquence  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  true  reading  of  that  resolution  is,  that  as 
every  territory  cannot,  for  a  day,  be  without  some  law 
or  other,  unless,  at  the  risk  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
the  monarch,  at  the  time  of  completing  the  conquest, 
but  not  after,  as  the  depositary  of  the  executive 
power  of  Great  Britain,  who,  in  all  transactions 
external  to  the  existing  empire,  is  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  may 
either  continue  the  previously  existing  laws  of  the 
conquered  territory,  or  give  it  such  new  ones  as  in 
his  wisdom  may  seem  to  be  required.  But  that, 
whether  he  continue  the  old  laws  or  give  new  ones, 
the  arrangement  is,  in  either  case,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  imperial  parliament,  either  to  be 
sanctioned  by  it,  or  to  be  altered  by  it,  in  whole 
or  in  part.       '  '  '    ^        ''    r  ''  '    • 

Nay,  more,  although  the  sovereign  may  give  new 
laws  to  a  conquered  territory,  at  the  first  settlement 
of  it  after  the  conquest,  yet  even  this  he  must  do 
upon  principles,  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the 
imperial  legislature.      In   Campbell   v.    Hall,    Lord 
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Mansfield  said,  "  If  the  king  has  power,"  (and  when 
I  say  the  king,  I  mean  in  this  case  to  be  understood 
without  concurrence  of  parHament,)  "to  make  new 
laws  for  a  conquered  country,  this  being  a  power 
subordinate  to  his  own,  as  part  of  the  supreme 
legislature  in  parliament,  he  can  make  none  which 
are  contrary  to  fundamental  principles ;  none  ex- 
cepting from  the  laws  of  trade,  or  authority  of 
parliament,  or  giving  privileges  exclusive  of  his  other 
subjects." 

In  Fabrigas  v.  Mostyn,*  this  doctrine  had  been 
acted  upon  the  year  before  it  was  thus  laid  down. 
Campbell  v.  Hall  was  decided  in  1774,  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  Fabrigas  v.  Mostyn  in  1773, 
in  the  Common  Pleas. 

In  Fabrigas  v.  Mostyn,  which  arose  out  of  a  trans- 
action that  occurred  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  (the 
recollection  of  which,  no  doubt,  suggested  to  Lord 
Mansfield  the  illustration  of  Minorca  which  he  gave 
in  Campbell  v.  Hall,)  the  governor  of  that  island  was 
sued,  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  London,  for  dams^es 
by  reason  of  his  having  first  imprisoned  and  then 
banished  from  the  island  a  native,  who  had  been 
born  after  its  acquisition  by  conquest,  without  having 
given  him  the  benefit  of  any  form  of  trial.  The 
defendant  formally  justified  what  he  liad  done,  by 
alleging  that  the  plaintifif  had  endeavored  to  create 
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a  mutiny  among  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca,  where- 
upon he,  as  governor,  was  obHged  to  seize  the 
plaintiff,  to  confine  him  six  days  in  prison,  and  then 
to  banish  him  to  Carthagena,  "  as  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  do."  No  lawyer  would  have  been  silly 
enough  to  allege  that  such  outrageous  treatment 
was  "lawful,"  according  to  the  law  or  constitution 
of  England ;  any  London  juryman  could  have  de- 
tected such  an  attempt  at  imposition. 

If,  then,  what  the  governor  of  Minorca  had  done 
was  "  lawful  for  him  to  do,"  it  must  have  been  lawful 
after  another  fashion  of  law  than  the  jurymen  of 
London  knew  themselves  to  have  been  living  under. 
Accordingly,  Serjeant  Davy,  this  defendant's  counsel, 
explained  how  it  was  lawful,  by  laying  down  to  the 
jury  that  the  Minorquins,  being  a  conquered  people, 
"the  king  was  to  appoint  the  governor  of  the  islaji*;. 
to  govern  them  by  such  laws  as  he  thought,  proper 
to  direct, — an  arbitrary  government  or  a  qualified 
government, — under  whatever  sort  of  magistrates,  or 
whatever  order  the  crown  of  England  should  think 
proper."  This  was  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  giving  such  a  reading  of  the  first  resolution  in 
Calvin's  case  as  the  boldest  stickler  for  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  crown  could  well  desire. 

The  answer  of  Serjeant  Glynn,  as  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  was  hat,  if  such  were  the  true  construction 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  royal  patent  to  the 
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<lefendant,  as  governor,  "  if  a  patent  passes  the  great 
seal  containing  such  words,  there  it*  not  so  feehl»' 
a  jurisdiction  in  this  kingdom  as  will  not  dare  to 
pronounce  it  void,  and  every  act  done  under  it 
illegal ;  and  I  will  ventur<;  to  say,  too,  it  is  impossible 
but  the  great  man  that  should  dare  to  put  the  great 
seal  and  prostitute  public  authority  to  a  patent  of 
that  kind,  would  have  to  answer  to  public  justice 
with  his  head." 

These  are  but  the  indignant  words  of  a  counsel, 
which  might,  no  doubt,  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  own  real  opinions ;  but  which  of  the  two  doctrines 
received  the  sanction  of  the  court?  Mr.  Justice 
Gould,  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried,  charged 
the  jury  so  tenderly  upon  the  constitutional  question, 
that  he  left  it  pretty  much  as  he  found  it,  allowing 
the  jury  to  act  either  upon  the  assertion  of  iho 
defendant,  or  upon  the  answer  of  the  plaintiff.  Tho 
jury  showed  their  notion  of  the  despotic  power  of 
a  governor  by  giving  a  verdict  for  £3,000  damages, 
"  an  immense  sum  for  a  Minorquin  to  recover,"  as 
Chief  Justice  De  Grey  said,  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. The  defendant  moved  the  court  for  a  new 
trial.  On  the  hearing  of  that  motion,  the  chief 
justice,  after  adverting  to  the  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  (the  treaty  under  which  the  island  of 
Minorca  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain,) 
whereby  the  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  their  honors. 
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estates,  and  religion,  and  to  an  assurance  merely, 
made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  that  they 
should  likewise  enjoy  their  own  rights  and  privileges, 
continued.  '  Those  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
were  to  enjoy,  were  the  estabhshed  municipal  laws 
of  the  ii:'hind,  under  such  regulations  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  country  should  impose  upon  them;"  and 
afterwards,  when  commenting  upon  the  imprison- 
ment which  he  said  the  defendant  had  inflicted  upon 
the  plaintift'  without  trial,  '*  as  I  do  believe,  under  the 
old  practice  of  the  island,"  the  chief  justice  con- . 
tinued ;  "  but  the  governor  knew  that  he  could  no 
more  imprison  him  for  a  twelvemonth,  than  he  could 
injiict  the  torture ;  yet  the  torture,  as  well  as  banish- 
ment, was  the  old  law  of  Minorca,  which  fell,  of 
course,  when  it  came  into  our  possession." 

The  judgment  of  the  chief  justice  was  a  refusal 
to  disturb  the  verdict,  either  upon  grounds  of  law 
or  as  to  the  amount  of  damages,  and  this  was  warmly 
concurred  in  by  the  other  judges.  Upon  a  writ  of 
error,  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  confirmed. 

This  case  of  Fabrigas  v.  Mostyn,  besides  negativing 
the  notion  that  the  sovereign  is  despotic  within  a 
conquered  colony,  so  as  to  have  power  to  alter,  by 
his  governor  or  his  deputy,  the  laws  of  the  colony 
at  his  pleasure,  goes  somewhat  further,  for  it  likewise 
negatives  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  authorize  the 
inluiinistration  <'ven  of  tlx'  ancient  laws  of  tlir  colony, 
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SO  as  to  authorize  the  infliction  of  a  punishment 
which  the  British  constitution  repudiates.  Though 
the  old  law  of  Minorca  sanctioned  imprisonment 
without  trial,  (the  act  complained  of,)  and  even 
putting  to  torture,  yet  the  court  would  not  listen  to 
a  justification  founded  upon  this,  holding  that  the 
old  law  "  fell,  of  course,  when  the  colony  came  into 
our  possession," — meaning,  that  from  the  moment 
of  the  capture  or  cession,  the  ancient  laws  became 
dead,  until  resuscitated  by  the  conquering  sovereign  ; 
and  that  thus  taking  their  new  life  from  him,  he 
must  qualify  this  resuscitation,  so  as  to  strip  the 
laws  of  everything  repugnant  to  the  British  principles 
of  constitutional  liberty. 

Wore  this  otherwise,  the  singular  and  dangerous 
anomiily  would  arise,  which  has  before  been  adverted 
to,  that  a  British  subject,  born  to  the  enjoyment,  and 
having  enjoyed  in  all  his  past  life,  the  protection  of 
his  life,  liberty,  and  property  from  all  attempt  upon 
any  of  them,  until  tried  by  a  legally  constituted 
court,  acting  under  fixed  constitutional  laws,  might 
find  himself  suddenly,  on  his  landing  in  Minorca, 
transformed  into  the  slave  of  a  despotic  governor, 
abusing,  in  his  brief  authority,  the  power  given  him 
by  his  sovereign.  For,  according  to  the  doctrine 
which  has  been  quoted  from  Campbell  v.  Hall,  that 
the  law  of  a  place  applies  equally  to  all  persons  that 
are  found  within  it,  if  the  governor  of  Minorca  might 
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imprison  and  banish  without  trial,  or  might  torture 
even  after  trial,  a  Minorquin-bom  subject  of  the 
empire,  because  the  old  Minorca  law  authorized 
this,  he  might  equally  imprison,  banish,  or  torture  a 
British-born  subject,  high  or  low,  who,  either  for  the 
purposes  of  pleasure  or  of  business,  had  come  within 
the  island. 

But  there  is  still  another  view,  which  shows  that 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  give  laws  to  a  con- 
quered colony  must  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
imperial  pirliament,  whether  that  gift  be  of  the  laws 
of  England,  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  conquered 
country,  or  of  laws  of  the  conqueror's  own  framing. 
If  the  revenues  of  the  conquest  should  prove  insuffi- 
cient for  the  discharge  of  the  expenses  of  its  internal 
government,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  at  one  time 
or  other  of  their  existence,  the  deficiency  must  be 
supplied  from  the  revenues  of  Great  Britam,  under 
the  authority  of  a  parliamentary  vote.  If  parliament 
were  to  refuse  this  vote,  and  the  sovereign  were  to 
tax  the  conquered  colony  in  consequence,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  to  rise  and  rebel  ugainst  any  increase 
of  their  burdens,  the  soldiers  to  reduce  them  to  sub- 
mission must  be  found  in  the  armies  raised  and  paid 
by  Great  Britain,  under  the  authority  of  a  parlia- 
mentary vote.  ^  -^iirt^S   .;; 

In  either  of  these  ra.««es,   the  crown   must,  in   its 
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necessity,  come  to  the  parliament,  and  in  this  way 
cannot  avoid  the  interference  of  parliament  in  the 
administration  of  the  colony,  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  consider  to  be  proper  in  the  circumstances. 
The  houses  of  parliament  may  not  constitutionally 
refuse  the  supplies  to  the  sovereign,  with  the  view 
of  compelling  him  to  do  an  illegal  act,  such  as  to 
hang  before  trial  an  iulmbitant,  either  of  the  county 
of  York  or  of  the  island  of  Minorca.  But  it  may 
most  constitutionally  refM-ie  the  supplies  to  a 
sovereign  who,  for  the  gratification  of  the  lust  of 
power,  should  attempt  to  tyrannize  over  an  inhabitant 
of  the  county  of  York  or  of  the  island  of  Minorca, 
by  authorizing  the  administration  of  laws,  which 
would  sanction  such  an  act  of  tyranny  as  has  been 
suggested. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine  that,  until  the 
crown  gives  a  conquered  colony  the  laws  of  England 
the  colony  is  not  subject  to  the  control  of  parlia- 
ment, or  that  parliament  cannot  interfere  with  the 
sovereign's  "  change  and  alteration  "  of  the  laws  of 
the  colony  "at  his  pleasure,"  so  long  as  he  had 
not  given  it  "  the  laws  of  England,"  which  alone  the 
king  "  could  not  alter  without  parliament."  Would 
the  parliament  open  their  purse-strings  to  supply 
the  oeficiency  in  the  revenue  of  a  colony  in  such 
a  state? 

If,    on     the    oth(M'    hnnd,    th*'     revenue    of    the 
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conquered  country  should  be  supenibundunt  and 
increasing,  might  not  the  king,  tlirough  this  meanM, 
become  too  strong  for  the  parliament,  and,  in  the 
end,  worst  them  in  an  attempt  to  protect  against 
him  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  itself,  if  he  might 
rule  the  conquered  country  "  at  his  pleasure." 

In  every  view,  tlierefore,  it  seems  to  be  incon- 
testible  that  the  power  of  the  British  sovereign  over 
a  conquered  country,  to  give  it  laws  for  its  govern- 
ment, has  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
extends  no  further  than  that  necessity  requires,  and 
is,  therefore,  limited  to  the  period  oi  first  acquisition. 
As  the  supreme  executive  officer,  acting  indepen- 
dently and  uncontrollably  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  external  relations  of  the  empire,  the  sovereign, 
at  the  time  of  subduing  a  territory,  may — nay,  is 
bound  to — give  it  such  laws,  either  temporary  or 
permanent  in  their  nature,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  that  anarchy  and  confusion,  which  are  sure 
to  arise  in  any  society  of  men  living  without  law. 
But  this  once  done,  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  in 
this  respect,  is  at  an  end.  It  is  the  parliament,  with 
the  sovereign  as  a  constituent  part  of  it,  which  alone, 
in  time  to  come,  can  legislate  for  this  newly-acquired 
portion  of  the  empire,,  as  it  is  the  parliament  alone 
which  can  legislate  for  its  most  ancient  portions. 

To  the  parliament  should  be  referred,  for  its  sanc- 
tion, whfttevei'  laws  the  sovereign  may  have;  deemed 
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it  prudent  to  give  the  colonists.  It  is  by  the  fiarha- 
ment  that  all  changes  upon  these  laws  should  in  all 
time  thereaiftei'  be  authorized.  No  doubt  it  is  by 
the  sovereign  that  th»;  laws  of  the  new  acquisition, 
whether  they  be  those  which  have  been  given  by 
him,  sanctioned  by  parliament,  or  whether  they  be 
others,  imposed  originally  by  parliament,  must  be 
executed ;  and  this  the  sovereign  must  do  by 
governors  appointed  by  commission  with  relative 
instructions.  But  beyond  giving  authority  to  execute 
the  existing  laws,  it  would  seem  that  the  "oyal  com- 
mission and  instructions  to  any  governor  have  nu 
Tv'  ir»'Hat  or  sanction,  either  in  law  or  constitutional 
fyruKiiple. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  in  all  the  British  colonies 
the  governor  has  been  appointed  by  the  crown, 
under  the  great  seal,  and  that  it',  in  any  of  them, 
as  indeed  it  has  been  the  case  in  most  of  them,  there 
have  been  councils,  or  assemblies,  or  courts  of  justice, 
these  have  all  been  called,  or  held,  under  the  sole 
authority  of  the  crown,  signified  by  patent  under  the 
great  seal ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  of  these 
patents,  since  the  first  settlements  in  North  America, 
there  has  been  a  reservation  of  an  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  settlements,  not  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  to  the  King  in  Council.  This 
gives  an  appearance  as  if  all  that  had  been  done  had 
been  done  by  the  crown,  in  exercise  of  some  right 
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vi'sted  III  the  sovereign,  a»  a  person  or  an  individual, 
and  not  as  a  sovereign  and  in  right  of  the  crown. 
Bill  if  that  notion  were  correct,  it  would  go  to  make 
the  ct)Ioni8ts,  not  subjects  of  the  Brit-  '  '•  and 

subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  Great   bi  ad 

of  the     "oneral    constitution    of    that  but 

subjects  of  that  sovereign  in  some  other  rehition 
analogous  to  that  subsisting  between  the  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  and  his  subjects.  The  reservation 
of  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council  seems  to  be  a 
confirmation  of  the  argument  which  will  be  used 
in  these  pages,  in  regard  to  the  want  of  legislative 
power  in  the  House  of  Peers  over  colonists,  for 
if  such  power  did  exist,  there  would  also  exist 
the  correlative  right  of  judicial  jurisdiction.  The 
exercise  of  such  right,  however,  has  never  leen 
attempted,  the  remedy  having  been  acknowledged 
to  be  an  appeal  to  the  crown  alone;  and  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  crown  must  be  rested  on 
the  inherent  right  of  the  crown,  as  the  fountain 
of  justice,  to  administer  justice  to  the  subjects,  of 
whom  colonists  form  a  part.  '   ' 
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Skction  II. — Power  of  British  hoverbign,  constitutionally, 

TO   RULE  BY  HIMSELF    I-OSSESSIONS    BEYOND    THE    LIMITS    OK 

THK  United  Kingdom,  settled  by  the  voluntary  emi- 
gration OF  British  subjects.  >    , 

If  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  cannot,  per  se, 
legislate  for  colonies  acquired   by   conquest,   or  by 
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cession,  multo  mintis  can  he  do  so  for  colonies 
acquired  by  the  voluntary  settlement  of  British 
subjects. 

There  is  no  adjudicated  case  upon  this  question. 
All  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  books,  in  the  nature 
of  direct  authority,  is  extrajudicial  opinions  of  judges 
and  lawyers  of  eminence. 

In  the  year  1629,  Charles  II  wished  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  treasury  by  levying  taxes,  of  his  own 
authority,  from  the  colonists  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
which,  by  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  residents,  had 
become  a  British  colony.  With  this  view.  His 
Majesty  consulted  his  attorney -general.  Sir  W. 
Jones,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that  day,  but  he  received 
for  answer  that  the  sovereign  could  no  more  grant  a 
commission  to  levy  money  on  his  subjects  in  the 
plantations,  without  their  consent  by  an  assembly, 
than  they  could  discharge  themselves  of  their  alle- 
giance.* Again,  in  the  year  1717,  the  ministers  of 
Geoi^e  I  consulted  Mr.  Lechmere,  the  attorney- 
general  of  that  day,  in  regard  to  the  same  power  of 
the  crown  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  by 
the  authority  of  the  crown  alone,  and  the  answer  he 
gave  them  was,  that  "  the  person  who  should  advise 
His  Majesty  to  take  such  a  step  would  be  guilty  of 
high  treason .'" 

Five  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  the  year  1772, 

»  SiiiUh's  History  of  Nimv  Vork  ;  I'liipps's  Menioiry. 
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the  assembly  of  Jamaica  refused  to  vote  the  supplies 
necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  In  consequence,  the  minister 
of  that  day  coasulted  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  attorney- 
general,  and  Sir  Clement  Weai^,  whether  the  crown 
could  raise  the  necessary  taxes  by  its  own  authority. 
The  answer  of  these  eminent  lawyers  was,  that  if 
Jamaica  was  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
the  other  "  colonies,"  that  is,  as  having  ceased  to  be 
a  conquest,  and  having  become  a  British  settlement, 
as  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Campbell  v.  Hall,  held  that 
it  had  become,  then  "  no  tax  could  be  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants  but  by  an  assembly  of  the  islands,  or 
by  an  act  of  parliament." 

Undoubtedly,  these  authorities,  such  as  they  are, 
go  no  further  than  to  show  that  the  crown  has  no 
power,  per  «e,  to  tax  a  voluntary  settlement,  or  a 
settlement  by  occupation ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
passage  before  quoted,  while  contesting  the  justice 
of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  almost  justifying  their 
rebellion  gainst  the  attempt  to  tax  them,  drew  a 
distinction  between  "  taxation  "  and  "  the  governing 
or  legislative  power,"  but  he  did  not  show  how  he 
proved  this ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
speech,  he  asserted  that  the  "  sovereign  authority  of 
Britain  over  the  colonies  extended  to  every  point  of 
legislation  whatsoever.  We  may  bind  their  trade, 
confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power 
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whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of 
their  pocket,  without  their  consent.'' 

If  "  taxation,"  by  which  must  have  been  meant  *'the 
right  to  tax,"  really  be  no  part  "  of  the  governing  or 
legislative  power,"  there  is  not  much  of  inconsistency 
in  what  was  said  by  this  great  statesman.  But,  if  the 
right  to  tax  be,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  '*  governing  or 
legislative  power,"  then,  as  Mr.  Pitt  denied  the  right 
of  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  or  take  their  money 
out  of  their  pockets,  without  their  consent,  as  he 
called  taxing  them,  he  has  himself  denied,  to  that 
extent  at  least,  "  the  sovereign  power  to  every  extent," 
which  he  subsequently  asserted  to  be  in  the  mother 
country,  and  his  authority  upon  the  subject  of  that 
sovereign  power  must  be  unsatisfactory  and  incon- 
clusive, though  his  authority  is  that  which  has  always 
been  referred  to  upon  the  subject. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  "  the  taxes  ;  in  form 
as  well  as  in  fact,  "  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the 
commons,"  but  not  of  the  commons  "  alone,"  as  Mr. 
Pitt  said,  and  subsequently  himself  disproved,  by 
showing  that  the  peers,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
had  a  share,  though  not  an  equal  share  with  the 
commons,  in  the  gift.  It  is  equally  true  that  there 
is  a  material  difference,  in  form,  between  an  act  of 
parliament,  regulating  the  distribution  of  bankrupt 
estates  among  the  relatives  of  bankrupts  and  their 
creditors,  and  an  act  of  parliament  by  which  the 
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crown  is  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  subject. 
But  in  there  any  difference  in  substance  ?  If  a  man 
were  to  get  goods  from  another,  on  a  promise  to  pay 
for  them,  and  he  should  not  pay  according  to  his 
promise,  if  the  two  lived  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  one 
would  try  to  compel  the  other,  and,  according  to  his 
strength  or  agility,  he  would  fail  or  prevail.  But 
since  the  two  live  in  the  society  of  other  men,  who 
cannot,  for  their  own  sakes,  allow  such  contests  to 
occur,  a  law  is  made,  which  the  crown,  holding  the 
executive  power  of  government,  is,  by  its  officers,  to 
enforce,  whereby  the  disputes  between  creditor  and 
debtor,  and  the  power  of  the  one  over  the  other,  are 
to  be  regulated.  But  the  crown  cannot  dischai^e 
this  one  among  its  other  functions,  without  being 
impressed  with  money  wherewith  to  pay  its  officers : 
a  law  is  therefore  passed  giving  the  crown  power  to 
levy  so  much  money  for  this  purpose  from  each  of 
the  people.  Without  the  united  authority  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  the  crown  could  not,  by  its 
officers,  compel  distribution  of  a  bankrupt  estate, 
according  to  a  particular  mode ;  and,  without  the 
united  authority  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the 
crown  could  not,  by  its  officers,  levy  any  money  from 
the  subject.  The  single  authority  of  the  commons 
would  no  more  justify  the  levy  of  one  shilling  of 
tax  than  would  the  single  authority  of  that  branch  of 
the  legislature,  or  of  either  of  the  other  two  branches. 
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ftuthorizft  tho  enforcement  of  any  act  of  administrative 
power,  however  foreign  to,  or  unconnected  with, 
taxation  that  act  of  administrative  power  might  be. 

Though,  therefore,  an  act  for  the  levying  of  a  tax 
may,  in  its  initiative,  take  the  form  of  a  grant  or 
gift  from  the  people  to  the  crown ;  yet,  in  its  working 
out  and  in  its  perfection,  and  also  in  its  enforcement, 
it  is  for  all  purposes,  as  well  practical  as  speculative, 
an  act  "  of  governing  and  legislative  power."  Pro- 
bably, on  another  occasion  than  that  on  which  Mr. 
Pitt  declared  the  reverse,  he  would  have  concurred 
in  this  view,  but  it  then  suited  his  purpose  to  take 
taxation  out  of  the  category  of  governing  or  legisla- 
tive power.  To  have  retained  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  justified  rebellion  against  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  would  have  exposed  himself  to  a  charge 
of  the  same  crime  which  was  being  imputed  to  the 
American  colonists.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  drew  a 
distinction  where  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any 
difference,  and,  while  he  asserted  "the  sovereign 
authority  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies"  as 
extending  "  to  every  point  of  legislation  whatsoever," 
he  denied  that  "taxation  was"  part  of  "the  governing 
or  legislative  power."  If  there  were  overstatement  in 
this,  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  cover  for 
what  was  to  follow — "  America  is  almost  in  open 
rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted."  If 
that  "  rebellion  "  or  "  resistance  "  was  not  oflfered  to 
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"  an  act  of  governing  or  legislative  power,"  Mr.  Pitt 
did  not  show,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  for  any  one 
else  to  show,  to  what  else  it  was  offered.  But  even 
Mr.  Pitt  was  forced  to  say  that  the  concurrence  of 
the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to 
"  close  (clothe  ?)  it  with  the  form  of  a  law." 

Assuming  this  dictum  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  taxation 
is  no  part  of  the  legislative  power,  not  to  have  any 
foundation  in  truth  or  in  principle,  but  to  have  been 
merely  introduced  by  him,  in  order  to  prepare  his 
audience  for  the  fiilmination  of  one  of  those  bursts  of 
eloquence,  bordering  in  this  instance  on  comforting 
treason,  wherewith  he  overwhelmed  all  opposition, 
and  compelled  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  American 
stamp  act,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  to 
tax  is  not  only  a  part,  but  an  inherent  "  part  of  the 
governing  or  legislative  power,"*  then,  on  the 
authority  of  the  law  officers  of  Charles  II  and 
George  I,  that  the  crown  could  not,  per  se,  exercise 
that  right  over  a  voluntary  settlement  of  British 
subjects,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  crown 
cannot,  per  se,  exercise  any  other  branch  of  the 
governing  or  legislative  power  over  such  a  settlement. 

But,  setting  aside  authority,  how  will  the  supposed 
power  of  the  crown  to  legislate,  per  se,  for  voluntary 


»  Burke  says,  vol.  iii,  p.  74 :  "A  right  of  taxation  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  general  principle  of  legislation,  and  inseparable  from 
tlie  ordinary  supreme  power." 
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settlements  stand  upon  constitutional  principles. 
Sovereigns,  who  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
all  human  control,  and  exercise  a  power  for  which, 
as  they  say,  they  are  accountable  to  God  alone,  and 
which,  therefore,  they  may  exercise  in  such  way  as 
they  themselves  choose  to  think  acceptable  to  God, 
if  they  do  employ  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their 
subjects,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  proper  territories, 
in  conquering  new  territory,  may  as  lawfully  and 
much  more  innocently  acquire  increase  of  territory, 
by  compulsory  but  bloodless  settlement  of  their 
subjects,  in  new  and  unsettled  countries,  or  by 
asserting  a  right  to  rule  over  their  subjects  in 
settlements  which  their  subjects  have  themselves 
made  of  their  own  accord  in  such  countries.  Their 
rule  at  home  is  as  variable  as  are  the  tempers  and 
dispositions  of  the  rulers  who  succeed  to  each  other, 
and  is  as  liable  to  be  wicked,  as  the  rule  of  man  over 
his  fellows  has  almost  invariably  been  wicked,  when 
that  rule  has  been  exercised  without  any  moral  or 
physical  check  upon  the  passions  of  the  ruler. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason,  in  principle,  why 
this  state  of  things  should  not  be  extended  by  such  a 
despot,  beyond  his  original  territory,  into  any  other 
part  of  the  earth  over  which  he  can  force  it.  Prin- 
ciple has  no  part  in  his  original  government.  He 
violates  nothing,  therefore,  when  he  tries  to  extend 
that  government :  he  acts  but  consistently. 
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Not  so  thti  British  sovereign.  It  is  the  peculiar 
boast  of  the  monarcli  of  Great  Britain,  above  all 
the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  that  he  rules  not  for  his 
own  personal  gratification,  but  for  the  happiness  of 
the  millions  under  him.  It  is  the  peculiar  consolation 
of  the  monarch  of  the  present  day,  that  the  various 
checks  upon  the  sovereign  power,  which  the  contests 
between  her  ancestors  and  their  subjects  have  evolved, 
are  self-acting  to  restrain  the  working  of  the  evil 
passions,  and  the  thirst  for  absolute  power  in  par- 
ticular, wherewith  kings  are  cursed  in  common  with 
their  fellow-mortals. 

The  very  rudimental  principle  of  the  government 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is,  that  he  rules  not 
only  for  his  subjects,  but  in  and  by  his  subjects, — that 
he  is  but  the  hand,  as  it  were,  to  execute  their 
volition.  Though,  in  appearance  and  in  mode  of 
action,  as  uncontrolled  as  the  most  absoliite  despot, 
the  checks  of  the  constitution  free  him  from  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  governing  millions  "  at  his 
pleasure,"  with  a  consciousness  of  those  infirmities 
of  temper  and  disposition  which  he  has  in  common 
with  all  his  species.  A  British  sovereign,  acting 
strictly  in  the  line  of  the  duty  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  imposed  upon  hini,  need  no  longer  cry 
out  with  his  ancestor,  "Oh,  thou  dull  god,  why 
lyest  thou  with  the  vile  in  loathsome  beds,  and 
leav'st  the  kingly  couch  a  watch-case  or  a  common 
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1arum  bell.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  u 
crown." 

Possessing  to  fullness  everything  that  heart  can 
desire  for  the  gratification  either  of  sense  or  of 
intellect,  short  of  the  power  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of 
the  lives,  liberty,  or  estates  of  his  subjects,  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  has  no  burden  imposed 
upon  him,  in  return  for  all  this,  but  to  consent  to 
those  acts  which  shall  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  his  people.  He  can  have  no 
personal  motive  to  desire  extension  of  territory,  and 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  have  denied  him 
the  power  to  make  it,  as  a  personal  acquisition. 

Within  the  bounds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
a  personal  act  of  the  sovereign,  for  which  he  is 
irresponsible,  is  unknown  to  the  British  constitution, 
if  we  make  the  ever-to-be-remembered  and  ever- 
glorious  exception  of  an  act  of  mercy  towards  a 
condemned  criminal.  How  is  it,  then,  or  by  what 
means,  or  from  what  source,  is  it,  that  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  can  derive  power  to  l^slate,  "  at 
his  pleasure,"  ovei*  any  part  of  the  earth,  whether  it 
be  a  conquered,  or  a  ceded,  or  a  settled  colony. 
Such  an  entity  as  a  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  per- 
forming any  act  of  government  for  which  he  is 
irresponsible  is  unknown  to  the  British  constitution. 
Legislation  forms  no  exception.  On  the  contrary, 
while  many   acts  of  the   governing   power  of  the 
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sovereign  may  bo  begun  and  finished,  under  the 
responsibiUty  only  of  having  to  justify  the  act,  in 
catie  it  should  be  called  in  question,  legislation  is 
that  act  of  all  others  in  regard  to  which  the  sovereign 
power  is  limited.  The  sijvereign  cannot  ♦alee  even 
the  initiative  step  in  legislation  of  proposing  an  act. 
It  is  his  subjects  who  frame  and  who  perfect  the  law. 
His  ministers  introduce  acts,  not  in  that  character, 
but  as  members  of  parliament,  and  his  power  is 
limited  to  consenting  to,  or  rejecting,  what  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  present  to  him,  as  the  result  of 
their  united  deliberations.  *• 

On  what  principle,  or  on  what  authority,  in  the 
constitution  is  it,  that  this  can  be  set  aside  in  the 
colonies,  whether  they  be  conquered,  ceded,  or 
settled — that  the  crown,  which  in  Great  Britain  has 
only  the  executive  power  of  the  state,  shall,  in  the 
colonies,  have  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
power  ?  Can  the  nature  of  the  act  change  with  the 
locality?  Can  that  be  executive  in  Australia  which 
is  legislative  in  Great  Britain  ?  Can  the  power 
change  with  the  locality?  Can  the  sovereign  be 
despotic  in  Australia  and  responsible  in  Britain  ? 

No,  it  may  be  answered,  nor  has  this  been  said ; 
for  all  the  authorities  constantly  assert  the  supremacy 
of  the  imperial  parliament.  Lord  Mansfield  speaks, 
in  Campbell  v.  Hall,  of  the  power  of  the  king, 
without  concurrence  of  parliament,  to  make  new  laws 
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for  a  conquered  country,  "as  subordinate  to  *'<  own 
authnrihf,  as  a  part  of  the  supreme  lejjislatu.d  in 
parliament;"  and,  in  another  pussago,  he  says, 
"Taking  these  propositions  to  be  granted,  he,"  the 
king,  "has  a  legislative  power  over  a  conquered 
country,  limited  to  him  by  the  constitution,  and 
subordinate  to  the  constitution  and  parlianif  nt." 

Supremacy  of  the  parliament  is  no  doubt  recog- 
nized in  these  passages,  while  the  legislative  power 
of  the  crown,  or  "  the  subordinate  "  legislative  power 
of  the  crown,  as  Lord  Mansfield  calls  it,  is  asserted. 
But  it  is  not  shown  by  that  learned  judge  how  this 
subordinate  legislative  power  has  been  "  limited  to 
the  crown  by  the  constitution."  None  of  the  six 
propositions,  upon  the  granting  of  which  he  rests 
that  assertion,  in  any  way  support  it.  On  the 
contrary,  only  two  of  them,  in  any  degree,  bear  upon 
the  subject,  namely,  the  first  and  the  sixth.  The 
first,  which  is  thus  expressed,  "  A  country  conquered 
by  the  British  arms  becomes  a  dominion  of  the 
king,  in  right  of  his  crown,  and  therefore  necissaribj 
subject  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain"  directly  negatives  the  idea  of  a 
legislative  power  resting  in  the  sovereign  alone,  for, 
in  right  of  his  crown,  the  sovereign  has  no  such 
power,  and  the  concluding  terms  of  the  proposition 
assert  the  power  to  be  "  necessarily  in  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain."  i  'i  ■       •    :.  >  i 
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The  sixth  proposition  rays :  "  If  the  king  has 
power,  without  the  conctirrence  of  parUament,  to 
make  new  laws  for  a  conquered  country,  this  being 
a  power  subordinate  to  his  own  authority,  as  a  part 
of  the  supreme  le^i&hifiiro  in  paHiament,  lie  can 
make  none  which  are  contrary  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, none  excepting  from  the  laws  of  trade  or 
authority  of  parliament."  These  expressions  do  not 
assert  a  legislative  power  to  be  in  the  sovereign.  On 
the  contrary,  being  merely  a  caution  that,  "i/"'  he 
has  such  power,  it  is  "  subordinate  to  the  supreme 
legislature  in  parliament,"  they  rather  suggest  a 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  at  all. 

But  the  expressions  of  this  sixth  proposition 
suggest  a  doubt,  even  beyond  that  which  they 
were  intended  to  convey.  Lord  Mansfield  felt  the 
danger  of  countenancing  the  notion  that  the  sove- 
reign had  an  irresponsible  legislative  power,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  anxious  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  parliament,  but  the  very  terms  used,  and 
necessarily  used,  to  express  this  seem  to  negative 
the  existence  of  the  power,  even  in  this  subordinate 
degree,  by  showing  its  impossibility.  If  the  king 
have  a  legislative  power,  he  says,  **  it  is  subordinate 
to  his  own  authority,  as  a  part  of  the  supreme 
legislature  in  parliament."  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  power,  in  an  individual,  can  be  subordinate 
to  power  in  the  same  individual,  or,  at  least,  how  it 
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can  be  SO  to  any  practical  effect,  unless  volition 
through  which  the  power  is  to  be  exercised  can  be 
supreme  and  subordinate  in  one  and  the  same 
individual. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  what  is  put  only  hypo- 
thetically  exists  in  reality.     Let  it  be  assumed  that 
the    crown    has    an    individual    legislative    power, 
independent  of  the  other  two  estates  of  the  realm. 
In   exercise  of  this  power  the  crown  appoints   a 
governor  by  patent,  with  power  to  make  laws  for  a 
colony,  subject  to  the  crown's  approbation.      The 
governor  enacts  and  the  sovereign  approves     The 
law   is  made  and   must  be    obeyed,   however   ill- 
advised,  however  injudicious,  nay,  however  despotic 
or  tyrannical  it  may  be  in  its  terms,  however  incon- 
sistent it  may  be  with  the  British  constitution,  or 
however   repugnant  it  may  be  to  all  notions    of 
British  liberty.     This  may  have   been   done   by  a 
sovereign,  either  willfully  wicked,  or  ignorantly  so,  or 
it  may  have  been  done  by  a  sovereign,  imposed  upon 
by  a  secretary  of  state  in  abuse  of  his  sovereign's 
confidence,  and  for  the  gratification  of  some  appetite 
of  his  own.  ,.  ■-\ 

This  is  very  bad,  but,  says  the  caution  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  sixth  proposition,  what  the  sovereign  has 
thus  done  of  himself,  or  what  his  secretary  may  have 
done  for  him,  but  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  was  in 
the    exercise    of   a    power    "  subordinate    to    the 
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sovereign'ii  own  authority,  as  a  part  of  the  supreme 
legislature  in  parliament."  This  sounds  very  well. 
It  is  constitutional  that  all  power  in  the  sovereign, 
or  in  any  one  else,  is  subordinate  to  the  power  of 
parliament.  But  how  will  this  suggestion,  that  the 
individual  legislative  power  of  the  crown  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  collective  legislative  power  of  the 
parliament,  of  which  the  sovereign  is  an  independent 
member,  work  ?  To  continue  the  case  supposed  : 
The  law  made  by  the  crown  for  the  colony  is  a 
binding  law,  till  altered  by  the  supreme  legislature 
in  parliament,  and  must  be  obeyed.  The  colonists 
bring  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  individual 
members  of  parliament,  and  succeed  in  finding  one 
who  will  take  up  their  case.  The  member  proposes 
a  bill  to  amend,  or  perhaps  to  annul,  the  colonial 
law.  The  bill  passes  through  the  houses  of  lords 
and  commons,  and  is  sent  to  the  crown,  from  whom 
the  answer  is  given,  "  Le  roi  s'avisera."  There  the 
bill  drops,  and  the  colonial  law  must,  as  before,  and 
for  all  time  to  come,  be  obeyed,  unless  a  bill,  intro- 
duced in  a  subsequent  session,  should  be  more 
fortunate. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  power  of  the  crown, 
individually,  being  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the 
crown,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  if  such  a 
thing  be  intelligible,  it  turns  out  that  the  power  of 
the  crown  individually  is  paramount,  and  that  the 
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only  subordinate  power  is  that  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legislature.  They  may  ratify  and 
approve  what  the  crown  has  already  done,  but  they 
are  powerless  to  condemn  or  annul  it. 

If  this  were  a  true  representation  of  the  power  of 
the  crown,  the  British  colonies  have  all  this  time 
been  in  the  same  condition,  with  reference  to  the 
crown,  that  England  was  in  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  crown  issued  proclamations  as  law,  which 
it  could  enforce  in  the  Star  Chamber.  But  it  would 
be  a  libel  on  the  British  constitution  to  say  so.  There 
is  no  power  in  the  crown  to  legislate  independently. 
Lord  Mansfield  has  not  said  so,  nor  has  any  other 
authority,  nor  is  it  probable  that  that  eminent  judge 
would  have  entertained  the  suggestion  that  the  crown 
might  have  such  a  power,  even  over  a  conquered 
country,  fenced  with  the  caution  that  if  it  had  the 
power  it  must  be  subordinate  to  the  supreme  power 
of  the  legislature,  which  is  all  that  he  did  suggest, 
had  he  probed  the  matter  further,  and  seen  how 
inoperative  the  fence  must  be.  j.  ,  ,.  <  j  -ifr.;  :<*  .  i" 
■i  If  a  country  be  conquered  or  ceded,  the  crown, 
as  the  depositaiy  of  that  executive  power,  which  is 
necessary  not  only  for  taking  actual  civil  possession, 
either  of  a  conquest  or  of  a  cession,  and  setting  the 
machinery  of  a  government  in  motion  within  it,  and 
which  must  exist  somewhere  in  every  government, 
whatever  be  its  form,  may  either,  as  before  observed, 
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continue  the  old  laws  of  tlie  place,  or  give  a  body 
of  new  laws.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  Lord 
Mansfield  could  have  put  the  case  hypothetically  of 
the  crown  having  power  to  legislate  over  a  conquered 
country.  Undoubtedly,  in  this  case,  there  will  be 
all  the  difficulty,  which  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  of  altering  this  act  of  the  sovereign,  through 
the  legislature,  cf  which  he  is  an  independent  part. 
But  this  is  unavoidable,  and  a  necessary  result  of  the 
circumstances.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
which  time  and  a  change  of  views  in  the  sovereign, 
or  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  to  the  throne, 
can  alone  remedy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  British  constitution  which 
can  remedy  it;  but  no  violence  has  been  done  to 
that  constitution  by  the  act  complained  of.  If  the 
inhabitants  have  been  unjustly  or  unkindly  treated 
by  the  laws  which  the  sovereign  has  given  them, 
they  were  foreigners  when  this  was  done,  at  least, 
they  had  not  yet  become  Britons ;  they  were  in  a 
transition  state.  But  there  is  this  consolation  for 
them, — the  crown  cannot  again  legislate  for  them. 
Ever  after  they  have  the  same  rights  as  British 
subjects.  No,  not  the  same  rights,  but  a  moiety  of 
the  rights  of  British  subjects.  They  can  for  the 
future  be  legislated  for  only  by  a  popular  body. 
Instead  of  having  laws  framed  for  them  by  nominees 
of   the  crown,   in   the   silence  and  privacy  of  the 
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official  chamber,  this  can  only,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  parliament,  be  done 
by  the  parliament  of  England, — a  popular  body, 
whose  proceedings  are  open,  and  before  whom  they 
may  succeed  in  getting  themselves  heard  before  any 
law  is  passed. 

But  where  a  country  is  settled  by  the  voluntary 
emigration  of  British  subjects,  at  their  own  risk  and 
expense,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  British 
government  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  has  any 
power  over  them  whatever,  unless  with  their  own 
consent.  At  all  events,  the  crown,  hy  itself,  has  no 
legislative  power  over  them.  If  a  government  have 
a  right  to  follow  its  subjects  out  of  its  own  territory, 
and  to  lay  its  authority  upon  them  in  the  new  place 
of  their  abode,  the  British  government,  meaning  in 
this  instance  by  that  term  the  British  parliament, 
may  have  that  power;  but  assuredly  the  power  of  the 
crown  individually  cannot  there  be  greater  than  it 
was  at  home — it  must  be  purely  executive.  It 
cannot  be  legislative,  for  no  such  power  can  exist 
independently  in  a  British  sovereign.  Neither  is 
any  such  power  asserted  for  it,  either  by  judges  or 
by  crown  lawyers.  Even  the  hypothetical  legislative 
power,  su^ested  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Campbell  v. 
Hall,  is  confined  to  "  a  conquered  country ;"  not  the 
slightest  hint  is  given  of  such  a  power  over  a  British 
settlement.      Sir  W.  Jones,  Charles  II's  attorney- 
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general,  said  the  crown  had  no  more  right  to 
exercise  such  a  power  than  the  settlers  would  have  to 
discharge  themselves  of  their  allegiance.  Mr.  Lech- 
niere,  George  Fs  attorney,  said  that  any  minister  who 
would  advise  the  crown  to  exercise  such  a  power 
"  would  be  guilty  of  high  treason."  And  Sir  Philip 
Yorke  and  Sir  Clement  Wearg,  George  I's  lawyers, 
said  the  settlers  could  be  legislated  for  only  by  an 
assembly,  or  by  an  act  of  parliament.      •    ' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  POWER,  CONSTITUTIONALLY,  OP  THE  BRITISH  HOUSES  OP  PAR- 
LIAMENT TO  LEGISLATE  FOR  POSSESSIONS  BEYOND  THE  LIMITS 
OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

If  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  may  not  legislate, 
per  se,  for  a  colony,  it  seems  very  questionable 
whether  the  imperial  parliament  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons  united  may  do  so.  It  is  true  that  the 
authorities  which  have  been  referred  to,  while  denying 
such  a  power  to  exist  in  the  crown  alone,  assert  it  to 
exist  in  parliament;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
question  put  was  only  whether  the  power  existed  in 
the  crown — whether  it  existed  in  the  parliament  was 
not  asked.  Not  being  able  to  discover  it  in  the 
crown,  and  assuming,  unnecessarily  it  would  seem, 
that  it  must  exist  somewhere  in  the  mother  country, 
they  referred  it  to  parliament,  the  only  other  body 
where,  by  possibility,  it  could  exist.  Had  they  been 
asked  their  authority  for  saying  that  it  existed  in 
parliament,  probably  they  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  assign  any,  and  might  have  found  it  easier 
to  say  that  it  existed  in  the  crown  than  to  assert  that 
it  was  in  the  parliament. 

However  fondly  we  may  cherish  the  idea  that  the 
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people  have  always,  from  remote  antiquity,  had   a 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  it  seems  to 
be  but  a  fond  delusion,  after  all.     If  the  terms  used 
in  ancient  charters  and  acts  of  parliament,  on  which 
this  idea  has  been  founded,  be   read   by  the  light 
which  the  history  of  Europe  generally,  as  well  as  of 
England  individually,  affords,  the  result  will  probably 
be  found  to  be,  that  the  monarchs,  in  times  when  they 
were  not  much  above  the  great  land-owners,  either 
in  power  or  in  wealth,  summoned  the  land-owners  to 
their  councils,  by  whatever  titles  or  designations  they 
could    be    generically    designated,    or    omitted    to 
summon  some  of  them   and   summoned  others,  just 
as  the  monarchs  saw  the  necessity  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other  course,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object 
they  had  in  view  for  the  time.     But  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  imagine  that  the  British  monarchy 
had  then  the  same  limited  form  that  it  has  now,  or 
that  all  ranks  of  society,  as  at  present  constituted, 
had  each  their  representation  in.  the  parliament.     In 
truth,  the  present  ranks  of  society  had  not  then  any 
existence     whatever.       Betwixt    the    land-owners, 
whether  inheriting  British,  Saxon,  or  Danish  titles 
with  their  lands,  or  possessing  the  lands  without  any 
titles  of  honor  whatsoever,  and  the  abject  serfs  or 
villeins,  there  were  no  intermediate  ranks  whatever, 
worth  designating  as  such. 
These  land  owneis  being  sturdy  and  independent, 
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and  the  monarch  being  without  any  standing  army, 
he  was  obliged  to  ask  their  assistance  with  arms, 
whensoever  he  desired  either  to  attack  one  of  the 
more  powerful  members  of  the  "body,  or  to  defend 
the  kingdom  against  foreign  invasion,  or  to  go  out 
of  the  kingdom  to  make  foreign  conquest.  Money 
contributions,  by  the  subject  to  the  monarch,  were 
not  known  to  the  feudal  system  which  then  prevailed. 
The  levying  of  taxes  in  money  was  a  later  con- 
trivance, suggested  by  the  increasing  wealth  of  a 
portion  of  the  community,  which,  in  the  times  of 
the  early  Norman  monarchy,  had  no  consideration ; 
indeed,  had  hardly  yet  a  distinctive  existence. 
Traders  in  goods  and  wares  were  few  in  number  and 
insignificant  in  condition,  until  the  places,  where,  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  feudal  tyrants,  these 
individuals  congregated  together,  had  risen  into  the 
importance  of  towns  and  bui^hs. 

The  monarch,  in  early  Norman  times,  was  as 
despotic  and  absolute  as  these  terms  can  express,  so 
far  as  his  command  of  physical  power  would  allow 
him  to  be.  His  power  was  not  fettered  by  any 
constitutional  rule  or  principle.  What  he  could  do, 
that  he  might  do.  What  he  could  not  do  without 
the  assistance  of  his  people  in  men  and  money,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  defer  doing  until  he  could  secure 
that  assistance.  The  extent  of  his  necessities,  in 
short,  was  the  sole  limit  of  the  sovereign's  power. 
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In  the  other  countries  of  Europe — France,  for 
example— this  same  state  of  things  took  its  natural 
course.  In  proportion  as  the  monarchs  became 
powerful,  as  they  did  more  or  less  in  every  kingdom, 
from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  they  were  able 
to  subdue  the  great  land-owners,  and  to  compel  from 
them  that  assistance  which  hitherto  they  had  been 
obliged  to  ask.  From  being  elective  they  gradually 
established  themselves  as  hereditary,  and  in  time  they 
became,  in  fact,  absolute  and  despotic  over  all  the 
land-owners,  as  they  had  always  been  in  theory. 
Power,  concentrated  in  owe,  became  an  overmatch 
for  power  diffused  through  a  number.  Then  it  was 
that  the  monarchs  amalgamated,  as  it  were,  the  two 
notions,  one  derived  from  the  barbarian  heathen 
nations,  that  their  chiefs  were  descended  from  gods, 
and  the  other  from  imperial  Rome,  that  the  sovereign 
was  the  personation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state. 
From  the  combination  of  these  two  notions,  after 
actual  supremacy  of  physical  power  had  been  estab- 
lished, sprang  the  maxim  of  the  divine  hereditary 
right  of  kings,  which  has  pervaded  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  foiled  the  chains  of  their  slavery. 

In  England,  the  growth  of  kingly  power  was 
entirely  different.  While,  in  other  countries,  this 
was  accomplished  by  gradual  encroachment  on  the 
power  of  the  land-owners,  and  by  the  gradual  for- 
feiture of  their  lands,  in   England  the  power  of  the 
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sovereign  started  into  existence  at  once  full-blown. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  its 
subsequent  limitation,  by  compelling  the  higher 
orders  to  combine  with  the  middle  classes,  as  the 
only  means  of  resisting  the  inordinate  power  of  the 
crown,  and  thus  reacting  by  inducing  the  sovereign 
to  countenance  and  encourage  the  middle  classes,  as 
the  best  means  of  restraining  the  encroachments  of 
the  nobility  on  the  kingly  power. 

William  of  Normandy  came  as  rightful  sovereign 
of  a  dynasty  whose  rights  relatively  to  the  subject  are 
hidden  in  obscurity,  but  his  claim  as  rightful  sove- 
reign was  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  his  designs.  The 
character  of  hereditary  sovereign  he  soon  laid  aside 
for  that  of  conqueror,  having  despotic  power  over 
the  lives  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants.  He  accord- 
ingly redistributed  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  taking 
them  from  the  Saxons  and  bestowing  them  upon  his 
Norman  followers.  This  he  did  upon  conditions, 
framed  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  feudal 
system,  that  all  lands  were  holden  of  the  crown,  and 
he  reserved  to  himself  and  his  successors  such  an 
extent  of  demesnes,  as  created  a  great  disproportion 
between  his  power  and  that  of  his  barons,  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  made  him  inde 
pendent  of  assistance  from  his  people  for  supplying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  his  government  and 
household. 
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The  monarch  was  thus,  at  the  outset,  placed 
immeasurably  above  his  subjects,  even  the  hif^hest  of 
them,  and  several  monurchs  before  the  accession  of 
John  to  the  throne,  particuhirly  Henry  II,  increased 
this  distance  very  much,  "  so  that  the  nation,"  in  the 
words  of  Hume,  "  during  the  course  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  had  groaned  under  a  tyranny  un- 
known to  all  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  Norman 
conquerors."  And  yet  the  first  Henry  and  King 
Stephen  had  granted  the  barons  charters  favorable  to 
their  liberties.  But  these,  though  confirmed  by 
Henry  II,  "  had,"  according  to  the  same  authority, 
"  remained  without  effect,  and  the  same  unlimited, 
at  least  irregular,  authority  continued  to  be  exercised, 
both  by  them  and  their  successors." 

In  order  to  overcome  this  regal  tyranny,  and 
enable  themselves  to  keep  any  head  against  the  crown, 
the  barons  were  forced  to  league  with  the  commonalty. 
In  that  view,  the  barons  who  extorted  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John  did  not  confine  its  terms  to  special 
clauses,  benefiting  their  own  order  alone.  They 
comprehended  in  them  the  rights  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  society,  by  clauses  expressed  in  general  and 
comprehensive  terms,  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the 
law,  and  providing  for  its  just-  and  equal  administra- 
tion. This  charter,  Hume  says,  "involved  all  the 
chief  outlines  of  a  legal  government,  and  provided 
for  the   equal   distribution  of  justice  and   the  free 
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enjoyment  of  property,  the  great  objects  for  which 
political  society  was  at  first  founded  by  men,  which 
the  people  have  a  perpetual  and  inalienable  right  to 
recall,  and  which  no  time,  nor  precedent,  nor  statute, 
nor  positive  institution,  ought  to  deter  them  from 
ever  keeping  uppermost  in  their  thoughts." 

In  thus  obtaining  from  the  sovereign  a  concession 
by  Magna  Charta  of  clauses,  the  necessary  effect  of 
which  must  have  been  to  confer  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  and  the  administration  of  justice  on  the  lower 
orders,  the  barons  were  unwittingly  playing  a  game 
which  the  sovereign  apparently  had  already  begun. 
Henry  I  had  been  the  first  monarch  who  had  levied 
taxes  on  the  personal  estates  of  the  people,  nobles 
as  well  as  commoners.  His  predecessors  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  exactions  on  the  crown 
tenants,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  feudal  tenure. 
This  monarch  and  his  successors  took  advantage  of 
the  increasing  wealth  of  that  small  part  of  the 
people,  which  consisted  neither  of  land-owners  nor 
of  villeins,  but  of  persons,  being  either  f  reigners  or 
natives,  who,  in  one  or  other  of  the  fovv  wrt^'i  ♦hen 
open  for  such  a  result,  had  obtained  dicir  freedom 
and  established  themselves  in  trade  or  manufactures. 
Discovering  a  source  of  revenue  in  their  industry, 
Hen"/  and  his  immediate  successors  levied  taxes 
i!pon  them  of  the  most  arbitrary  nature  and  amount, 
icA   by  thair  own   authority,   and  enforced  them. 
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when  that  was  iiecestMry,  by  all  the  contrivances  of 
despotic  tyranny. 

One  of  the  clauses  of  Magna  Charta  declared  that 
no  tn\  0  »<  ;  ^,  '■  r  the  future,  be  levied  on  the  subject 
')ul  vvith  file  consent  of  the  Great  Council.  Hitherto 
the  Greut  Council  had  been  called  when  assistance 
vith  mon  and  arms,  the  contribution  due  by  the 
feudal  t<>nant  to  his  lord,  was  required.  Henceforth, 
the  Council  was  to  aid  the  monarch  in  levying  money 
taxes  upon  those  of  his  subjects,  who  had  been  hitherto 
without  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  as  it  were,  but 
who,  from  their  mcreasing  wealth  and  the  substantial 
power  which  wealth  gives,  i*  was  found  convenient 
to  bring  within  it. 

As  yet,  those  from  whom  these  money  taxes  were 
to  be  levied  were  not  admitted  to  the  Great  Council. 
But  £dward  I,  being  much  pressed  for  money  for 
his  war  projects  against  France  and  Scotland,  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  for  his  own  advantage  to 
have  the  tax-payers  represented  in  that  council. 
He  therefore  commanded  the  towns  and  burghs  to 
send  two  representatives  each  to  the  Great  Council. 
They  did  so  unwillingly,  not  then  witting  the  power 
that  was  thus  unconsciously,  by  the  sovereign,  about 
to  be  thrown  into  their  hands  ;  for  out  of  the  clause 
of  Magna  Charta,  which  prevented  the  levying  of 
taxes  without  th«^  consent  of  parliament,  which,  at 
the  time,  must  have  been  conhned  in  its  application 
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to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  community  beyond 
the  land -owners,  since  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
were  mere  villeins,  has  arisen  the  great  shield  for  the 
protection  of  British  liberty. 

The  right  un'ier  this  clause  to  refuse  money  to 
the  crown  is  the  great  lever  wherewith  the  power  of 
the  people  is  worked,  and  by  which  alone  they 
can  constitutionally  resist  the  encroachments  of 
monarchical  power.  It  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
their  power.  It  is  what  alone  they  can  begin  their 
opposition  with,  and  it  is  what  alone  they  must  end 
it  with.     Beyond,  all  is  rebellion  and  treason. 

The  commons,  properly  so  called,  since  their  first 
introduction  into  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  and  their  final  and  permanent  establish- 
ment there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  have  worked 
so  well  the  engine  of  power  contained  in  this  clause 
of  the  great  charter,  perfected  as  it  was  by  the 
statute  De  Tallagio  non  concedendo  of  Edward  I, 
and  have  done  this  so  infinitely  beyond  what  the 
nobles  who  originally  framed  these  instruments,  and 
the  sovereigns  who  conceded  or  confirmed  them, 
could  have  contemplated,  that  they  have  in  time 
engrossed  all  the  active  power  of  legislation,  and 
have  left  to  the  sovereign  nothing  but  a  negative,  and 
to  the  barons  practically  little  else. 

The  rights  expressly  conceded  by  the  great 
charter,  and  those  which  have  since  been  achieved 
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through  the  bold  working  of  the  power  of  the 
commons  in  regard  to  taxation,  have  been,  in  truth, 
conquests  upon  kingly  power,  which,  from  the  time 
of  William  I,  had  by  right  of  conquest  been  purely 
despotic,  as  much  almost  in  theory  as  it  certainly  had 
been  in  practice. 

But  the  Great  Charter,  the  statute  De  Tallagio 
non  concedendo,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  on  which,  at  the  present  day,  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen  are  founded,  have  no  application 
beyond  the  territory  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  derived  the  benefit  of  them,  by 
virtue  of  their  acts  of  union,  which  made  these 
aDcient  kingdoms  part  of  the  consolidated  empire ; 
but  these  acts  have  no  application,  either  by  their 
terms  or  in  principle,  beyond  the  lini:  :s  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If,  therefore,  such  an  entity  can  constitu- 
tionally be  supposed  to  exist,  as  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  having,  as  such  king,  territory  lying  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  three  kingdoms,  acquired  either  by 
conquest  or  by  cession,  that  territory  may  be  under 
the  same  despotic  rule  which  the  kings  of  England 
possessed  previously  to  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
instruments  and  acts  which  followed  it,  and  which 
alone  have  fettered  that  despotic  rule ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  that  territory  can,  upon 
constitutional  principles,  be  under  the  active  rule  of 
the  British  parliament. 
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The  whole  power  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  sovereign,  is 
purely  negative;  there  is  nothing  active  either  in 
its  history  or  in  its  character.  The  beginning  and 
the  end  of  its  operation  is  to  restrain  the  power  of 
the  sovereign,  and  prevent  its  encroachment  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  History  will  be  ransacked 
in  vain  for  any  authority  to  show  that,  by  the 
constitution,  there  is  a  right  in  either  house,  but 
least  of  all  in  the  commons,  to  exercise  any  active 
power  of  government  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  still  less  beyond  it. 

The  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  may  declare  war 
and  make  conquests  of  other  countries,  at  his 
pleasure,  and  for  the  gratification  of  his  pride,  envy, 
ambition,  or  whimsical  caprice,  and  he  may  make 
peace  as  arbitrarily.  What  he  gains  to-day  he 
may  give  away  to-morrow,  without  there  being  a 
right  in  any  part  of  the  community  actively  to  stay 
his  hand.  If  the  sovereign  had  pecuniary  means 
wherewith  to  do  this,  and  could  thus  avoid  having 
to  meet  his  parliament,  there  is  no  power  which 
could  prevent  its  continuance  for  any  given  length 
of  time.  But,  not  having  pecuniary  means  for 
independence,  the  sovereign  cannot  avoid  meeting 
the  parliament  without  violating  the  law ;  he  must 
summon  it  within  stated  times.  When  so  summoned 
and  assembled,  all  that  the  body  can  do  is  to  frame 
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resolutions,  expressing  approbation  or  disapprobation 
of  what  the  sovereign  has  done ;  and,  if  these  reso- 
lutions are  not  given  effect  to,  to  withhold  the  grant 
of  taxes,  when  the  sovereign  comes  to  ask  for  them, 
and,  it  may  be,  to  impeach,  try,  and  punish  the  officers 
of  the  sovereign  through  whom  the  act  disapproved 
of  has  been  done,  if  in  the  nature  of  the  act,  or  in 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  done,  there  have 
been  anything  done  contrary  to  the  law,  or  injurious 
to  the  realm. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  no  active  power  of 
government.  It  is  all  negative  and  ex  post  facto. 
It  would  be  not  only  indecent,  but  highly  uncon- 
stitutional, to  resolve,  beforehand,  that  the  sovereign 
should  not  do  this  or  that  act,  and  to  refuse  the 
taxes  until  the  sovereign  would  undertake  to  conform 
to  the  resolution.  Parliament  may,  in  anticipation  of 
any  course  of  action  by  the  sovereign,  express  its 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  it  cannot  so  frame 
that  expression  as  to  involve  the  requisition  of 
obedience ;  neither  can  it,  beforehand,  practically 
compel  obedience  by  refusal  of  taxes.  It  must, 
even  after  its  opinion  has  been  expressed,  wait  till 
some  act  has  been  done  by  the  sovereign,  in  defiance 
or  disregard  of  the  opinion,  before  it  can  begin  to 
exercise  even  its  negative  power. 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  the  sovereign  conquer  a 
territory,    or    acquire    one    by    cession,    and    the 
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parliament  afterwards  confirm  the  act,  what  is  there 
wanting  to  the  entire  power  of  governing  the  newly- 
acquired  territory,  both  legislatively  and  executively  ? 
£x  concessis,  the  sovereign  has  the  right,  as  much 
as  any  other  sovereign,  and,  if  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislature  give  him  also  the  power,  what  is 
wanting? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  arguments 
against  the  constitutional  legality  of  the  sovereign's 
share  in  such  a  transaction."  But  let  us  see  how  far 
the  other  branches  of  "  the  legislature  "  may  lawfully 
bear  their  part  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  very 
term  by  which  alone  the  English  language  can 
designate  them  would  seem  to  negative  such  a  sup- 
position. "  Legislature "  is  a  term  which  expresses 
a  body  having  power  to  make  laws  for  a  community 
inhabiting  an  existing  territory.  If  it  be  meant  to 
express  an  individual  or  a  body,  having  power  by 
himself  or  itself,  or  by  his  or  its  officers,  to  acquire 
a  new  territory,  make  laws  for  its  inhabitants,  and 
enforce  their  obedience,  the  word  "government" 
must  be  used,  as  it  will  embrace  both  legislative  and 
executive  powers.  But  executive  powers  are  un- 
known to  a  "  legislature,"  and  yet  that  is  the  only 
word  by  which  the  two  houses  of  parliament  can  be 
designated.  No  doubt  a  legislative  power  is  neces- 
sarily part  of  a  governing  power,  and,  in  so  far  as 
•  Vide  supra,  p.  151. 
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this  part  of  the  governing  power  resides  in  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  in  conjunction  with  the 
sovereign,  these  houses  may  be  said  to  be  part  of 
the  government ;  but  still  the  power  of  these  houses 
is  purely  legislative,  that  is,  they  have  no  power  but 
to  make  laws  for  an  existing  territory.  This  argument 
may  be  vox  et  preterea  nihil.  Let  us  go  into  the 
matter,  then,  a  little  more  closely. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  that,  if  the  sovereign  of 
Britain  make  a  conquest  of  any  territory,  and  the 
parliament  afterwards  confirm  the  act,  the  conquest 
may,  as  a  question  of  fact,  be  retained  and  governed 
by  the  sovereign  alone,  or  by  the  sovereign  in  some 
way  subordinate  to  the  parliament,  or  in  any  way 
that  these  two  powers  choose  to  regulate ;  for,  in 
them  both  united,  there  is  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
sovereign  power,  whose  acts,  just  or  unjust,  there  is 
none  under  heaven  to  judge  or  control,  But  the 
question  is  whether,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
principle,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  having  con- 
quered a  territory,  the  parliament  can  legislate  for  it. 

Section  I. — Power,  constitutionally,  of  the  House  of  Peers 
to  legislate  for  possessions  beyond  tiie  limits  of  the 
United  Kinqdom. 
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With  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  is 
not  so  difficult  to  solve,  perhaps.  That  house,  which 
consisted  originally  of  all  the  crown  vassals,  including 
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both  the  earls  and  barons  and  the  lesser  vassals,  who 
subsequently  merged  into  the  House  of  Commons  as 
knights  of  the  shire,  formed,  in  truth,  the  Great 
Council  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta  and  the  other 
early  instruments  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Under 
the  feudal  system  each  member  was  bound  to  furnish 
his  quota  of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  the  sovereign 
might  have  exacted  it  by  summons  upon  each  vassal 
to  appear,  at  a  given  place,  at  a  given  time,  with 
his  men-at-arms.  But  the  monarch,  when  he  wished 
to  enter  upon  any  great  warlike  undertaking,  and 
there  were  then  few  great  undertakings  which  were 
not  warlike,  found  it  more  prudent  to  summon  the 
crown  vassals  to  attend  him  in  a  Great  Council,  that 
he  might  enlist  their  will  to  give  voluntarily  those 
contributions  of  men,  armed,  horsed,  and  provisioned, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  feudal  tenure  of  their 
lands,  they  were  bound  to  supply  only  for  a  limited 
number  of  days. 

All  those  persons,  therefore,  who  held  their  lands 
directly  of  the  sovereign,  as  their  fedual  lord,  were 
propitiated  by  being  summoned  to  consult  as  to  the 
expediency  of  what  was  about  to  be  undertaken,  and 
what  was  finally  resolved  upon  bore  to  have  been 
resolved  on  "  by  and  with  their  advice  and  consent," 
Hence  the  Great  Council ;  and  ia-that  council,  when 
so  summoned,  matters  of  civil  and  internal  govern- 
ment were  also  discussed  and  resolved  on. 
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The  present  House  of  Lords  is  the  true  represen- 
tative of  the  Great  Council.     Each  member  of  the 
council  in  ancient  times  was  summoned  "  de  arduis 
negotiis  regni  tractaturi  et  concilittm  impensuri"  and 
he  appeared  in  answer  to  that  summons,  in  his  own 
right  and  for  the  protection  of  his  own  individual 
interest.      The   summons  to  the  members  of   the 
House  of  Lords,  in  modem  days,  and  the  personal 
right  to  appear  continue ;  the  interests  to  be  protected 
only  have  varied.     If,  therefore,  in  such  an  assembly 
as  the   House  of  Lords,  it  should  be   resolved,  in 
answer  to    the  monarch's  summons    to   treat  and 
consult  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  that  a  foreign 
conquest  shoi.id  be  made,  and  that,  being  made,  it 
should  be  retained  under  any  given  form  of  adminis- 
tration, however  foreign  in  its  nature  to  the  British 
form  of  government  and  repugnant  to  the  British 
constitution,  there  would  not  in  this  be  anything  very 
inconsistent  with  the  ancient   mode  of  proceeding: 
the  only  difficulty  would  be  as  to  the  means  of 
accomplishing  what  had  been   resolved   on.      The 
feudal  services  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  in  their 
place  have  come  the  taxes  levied  upon  peers  as  well 
as  commoners  by  the  original  authority  of  parliament. 
Under  the  ancient  system,  the  peers  had  to  protect 
themselves  against   the  excessive  demands  of   the 
sovereign,  by  virtue  of  his  feudal  rights.     In  modem 
times  they  may  have  to   protect  themselves  against 
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the  excessive  imposition  of  taxes  upon  them  by  the 
vote  of  the  commons.  But,  in  other  respects,  the 
peers  retain  their  original  feudal  position  as  coun- 
cilors of  the  sovereign,  and,  as  such,  they  may,  if 
they  choose  and  if  they  can  bring  themselves  to  do 
so,  vote  what  will  be  agreeable  to  the  sovereign's 
love  of  power  and  aggrandisement,  as  their  prede- 
cessors the  crown  vassals,  sitting  in  the  Great 
Council,  did,  when  supporting  the  monarch  in  his 
aggressions  upon  France;  and  they  may,  if  they 
choose,  do  as  their  predecessors  did  in  many 
instances,  make  their  own  interests  their  sole  con- 
sideration, in  contempt  and  disregard  of  the  other 
orders  of  the  state. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that,  in  these  days,  the 
nobility  of  England  would  pursue  such  a  selfish 
line  of  conduct.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
formerly,  it  is  not  such  fruit  that,  in  modern  days, 
has  been  yielded  by  this  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Still  the  peers  have  the  power,  historically,  theo- 
retically, and  practically,  of  voting  each  according 
to  his  own  view  of  his  own  individual  interest,  if  they 
choose  to  exercise  it,  to  isolate  themselves,  and  to 
throw  out  of  view  what  they  owe  to  their  country. 

The  peers  of  Great  Britain  then  may,  if  they 
choose,  vote  in  parliament  for  the  making  of  a  foreign 
conquest,  and  for  the  retention  of  it  under  the 
dominion  of  the  sovereign.      But  how   can  they, 
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from  time  to  time,  legislate  for  the  conquered  territory? 
Leaving  the  practical  objections  to  a  subsequent  stage, 
how,  theoretically,  can  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  legis- 
late for  a  district  of  Australia  or  for  a  province 
of  France?  The  interest  of  each  peer  is  in  his 
own  barony,  and  the  collective  interest  of  the  whole 
body  of  peers  in  the  House  of  Peers  is  just  the 
aggregate  of  these  individual  interests,  which,  upon 
feudal  theory,  is  supposed  to  include  the  whole 
interests  in  the  soil  of  the  kingdom,  all  its  land 
being  supposed  to  have  been  portioned  out  among 
the  crown  vassals,  and  all  these  vassals  being  supposed 
to  be  assembled  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

As  a  baron  of  Great  Britain,  what  interest  can 
any  individual  peer  have  in  the  government  or 
legislation  of  any  portion  of  Australia,  a  country  the 
most  remote  from  Great  Britain,  or  of  France, 
immediately  adjacent  to  it  ?  The  very  ground  and 
origin  of  his  summons  to  parliament  is  the  protection 
of  his  enjoyment  of  his  barony  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  kingly  or  of  a  foreign  power,  and  he  and 
his  order  have  wisely,  as  well  as  generously,  extended 
their  deliberations  in  this  assembly  to  protecting  the 
sovereign  against  the  encroachments  of  the  commons, 
and  the  commons  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
sovereign.  But,  out  of  Great  Britain,  what  political 
existence  can  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  have  ? 

It  will   never   be   said   that,   within    the  United 
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Kingdom,  there  is  a  plurality  of  sovereigns,  con- 
sisting of  the  king  and  the  peers, — the  king  being 
only  the  highest  among  them,  the  dignior  persona. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  but  one  sovereign, 
who  engrosses  to  himself  all  the  attributes  of  royalty, 
not  excepting  even  the  attribute  of  legislation,  for 
though  the  two  houses  of  parliament  originate  and 
must  concur  in  the  making  of  laws,  it  is  tjjp 
sovereign  who  enacts ;  all  that  they  do  is,  to  givn 
their  "advice  and  consent."  The  constitution  ha'^ 
compelled  the  monarch  to  this  restraint  on  his  kingly 
power,  in  order,  as  regards  the  peers,  that  each  peer 
may  be  enabled  to  protect  his  own  individual  life, 
estates,  and  liberties  against  the  sovereign,  in  his 
mode  of  administering  the  kingdom.  But,  if  the 
sovereign  conquer,  through  some  means  or  other, 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  France,  how  can  he,  in 
legislating  for  this  conquest,  affect  the  life,  estates, 
or  liberties  of  any  peer  of  Great  Britain  ?  If  he 
cannot,  then  by  what  right  can  such  a  peer  interfere 
in  the  legislation  with  his  advice,  or  at  least  with  his 
consent  ?  What  right  has  he  to  advise,  and  to  what 
can  his  consent  be  necessary  ?  If  he  do  interfere,  it 
cannot  be  as  a  baron  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  as 
co-sovereign  with  his  king. 

That  the  conquest  has  been  made  with  the  blood, 
sinews,  and  treasure  of  British  subjects  can  make 
but   little   difference.     The   circumstance  may  give 
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each  peer  an  interest  as  a  British  subject,  and,  in 
common  with  his  tellow-subjects,  to  revenge  or 
recover  the  expenditure ;  but  it  cannot  give  him  any 
right  to  legislate  for  the  territory  or  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  country.  His  individual  right  is 
confined  to  his  barony,  and  the  right  of  the  whole 
house  of  peers  is  merely  an  aggregation  of  such 
individual  rights.  A  barony  in  Yorkshire  gives  a 
baron  a  right  to  meet  in  the  House  of  Peers  with  the 
other  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  consult  what 
laws  should  be  passed  for  the  administration  of  the 
baronies  of  the  kingdom,  his  own  included,  and  to 
tender  the  sovereign,  supposed  in  theory  to  be 
present  in  the  House  of  Peers,  his  "  advice  "  and  his 
"  consent "  upon  the  subject.  But  how  can  a  barony 
in  Yorkshire  give  the  baron  a  right  to  tender  either 
his  advice  or  his  consent  for  the  administration  of 
the  baronies  of  France,  should  that  country  happen  to 
be  conquered  ?  Such  a  right  is  as  foreign-  as  is  the 
territory.  His  advice  and  consent  on  such  a  subject 
should,  on  principle,  be  an  obtrusion  and  an  im- 
pertinence. 

Skction  n. — The  power,  coNSTiToxiONALLy,  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  legislate  for  possessions  beyond  ths 
UMiTs  OF  the  United  Kinodom. 

With  regard  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  its 
right  to  share  in  the  legislation  of  a  conquered  or 
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ceded  territory,  it  would  appear  from  its  history  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  constitution  that,  if  it 
have  any  such  right,  it  can  only  be  b^  purchase,  iu 
each  particular  instance. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  British  monarchy,  after 
the  conquest,  there  was,  as  before  noticed,  no  such 
thing  as  a  money  tax  levied  with  the  consent  of  the 
great  council.  What  money  the  sovereign  got  from 
his  subjects  was  either  from  his  vassals  and  the 
tenants  of  the  crown  demesnes,  under  the  powers 
which  the  feudal  tenure  conferred  on  him  as 
superior  lord,  or  was  extorted  without  law  or  right 
from  his  other  subjects.  In  early  times,  those  who 
were  not  connected  with  land,  either  as  superior, 
vassal,  or  villein,  were  few  in  number,  and  still  more 
insignificant  in  wealth  and  consideration.  In  the 
progress  of  ages,  however,  trade,  handicrafts,  and 
manufactures  improved,  and  with  their  improve- 
ment there  gradually  sprung  up  a  portion  of  the 
community  possessed  of  the  greater  amount  of 
available  wealth,  but  which  was  out  of  the  pale 
of  feudality  and  the  exactions  which  it  sanctioned. 
It  naturally  occurred  to  the  sovereign  to  inquire 
whether  he  might  not  make  this  manufacturing 
and  trading  portion  of  his  subjects  a  source  of 
revenue. 

The   crown   vassals  had    never   heartily   brought 
forward  the  contributions  which  their  titles  authorized 
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from  them,  and  it  was  difficult  in  those  irref]^lar 
times  to  ascertain  even  the  titles  by  which  they 
held  their  demesnes,  and  of  course  what  their  con- 
trihutiona  ounjht  to  be;*  and  when  the  men-at-arms 
wore  assembled,  they  were  bound  to  serve,  and 
were  provisioned  only  for  a  hmited  number  of 
days.  When  these  expired,  they  returned  home, 
perhaps  at  the  very  moment  at  which  their  services 
were  most  required,  leaving  the  undertaking  on 
which  they  had  been  assembled  to  shift  for  itself. 
If  the  sovereign  could  in  any  way  obtain  money 
instead  of  troops  from  his  subjects,  he  might  raise 
and  equip  troops  when  he  pleased,  and  maintain 
armies  for  such  e  period  as  his  occasions  required. 
But  the  crown  vassals,  though  rich  in  broad  acres, 
had  few  broad  pieces,  and  the  feudal  tenure  suggested 
no  course  by  which  the  raising  of  money  by  the 
sovereign  could  be  attained,  even  if  the  vassals  had 
been  possessed  of  available  wealth.  The  device  first 
fallen  on  was  to  commute  military  services  for  money 
payments.  The  exactions  in  this  way,  having  no 
legal  limit,  increased  beyond  endurance  by  those 
who  had  little  money  for  themselves,  and  they 
encountered  consequently  so  much  resistance  that 
the  sovereign,  in  his   difficulties,  was  but  too  glad 

'  One  bishop  of  Durham  acknowledged  services  to  be  due  by 
him  for  forty  fiefs,  but  disclaimed  seven  hundred  others,  in  respect 
of  which  they  wer(^  demanded  by  tho  crown  ! 
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to  discover  some  other  source  whence  his  wants 
might  be  supphed. 

The  riches  of  the  burghers  and  townsmen  suggested 
a  source  whence  ready  money  could  be  raised,  not 
only  for  warlike  purposes,  but  for  the  supply  of  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  royal  establishment,  beyond 
what  the  tenants  of  the  royal  demesne  lands  could 
supply  in  kind ;  and  the  protection  which  this  part 
of  the  community  enjoyed  from  the  state,  without 
contributing  any  part  of  the  expense,  suggested  the 
pretext  which  should  be  used  for  obtaining  from  it 
the  supply  of  the  desired  specie.  No  doubt  one  of 
the  sources  of  royal  revenue  had  always  been  arbitrary 
exactions  from  the  towns  and  burghs,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  were  little  better  than  what 
we  now  understand  by  country  villages ;  yet  when 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  sovereign  rendered  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  frequency  and  amount  of 
these  demands,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
towns  and  villages  suggested  the  possibility  of  their 
resistance  to  them,  it  became  evidently  of  im- 
portance to  systematize  and  legalize  these  exactions, 
by  giving  them  in  some  respects,  the  authority  of 
consent. 

Edward  I,  therefore,  being  much  pressed  for 
money  to  supply  the  expenses  of  his  vast  military 
preparations  against  Scotland  and  France,  first  fell 
upon  the  device  of  summoning  the  towns  and  burghs 
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to  the  great  council,  by  issuing  writs  directing  the 
return  of  two  representatives  for  each,  "as,"  the 
preamble  of  his  writ  said,  "  it  is  a  most  equitable  rule 
that  what  concerns  all  should  be  approved  of  by  all, 
and  common  dangers  be  repressed  by  united  efforts ;" 
an  ingenious  and  specious  way  of  flattering  and 
bribing  the  commons  into  the  course  which  he  had 
designed.  They  were  not  called  together  simply  to 
tax  themselves,  the  true  motive  of  their  summons — a 
call  they  might  have  been  slow  to  answer ; — but  they 
were  summoned  that  they  might  approve  of  what 
generally  was  done  in  the  great  council,  taxation 
being  included,  though  not  mentioned. 

Hitherto,  the  great  council  had  been  feudal;  thence- 
forth it  was  to  be  popular  as  well.  Hitherto,  the 
expenses  of  the  state  had  been  defrayed  from  those 
revenues  which  the  feudal  tenure  supplied  by  its 
own  inherent  power,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
authority  and  by  unauthorized  and  arbitrary  exactions 
from  the  non-feudal  part  of  the  people,  the  illegality 
of  which  had  been  overlooked  from  their  near  re- 
semblance to  the  exactions  under  the  feudal  system. 
Thenceforth,  revenue  was  to  be  derived  from  taxes, 
to  be  imposed  and  levied  with  the  consent  of  those 
who,  though  they  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
state,  had  not  as  yet  contributed  to  its  expense, 
except  occasionally,  when  the  rapacity  or  necessities 
of  the  sovereign  had  induced  him  to  levy  contributions 
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from  them,  which  had  neither  law  nor  authority  for 
their  justification.  Thitherto,  the  expenses  of  the 
state  had  been  contributed  in  money,  or  in  kind,  by 
those  orders  in  the  state  which  alone  had  existence, 
or  at  least  consideration,  when  the  machinery  of  the 
state  was  contrived.  Thenceforth,  they  were  to  be 
borne  proportionally  by  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, classes  which  had  gradually  accumulated 
wealth  and  risen  into  importance. 

As  yet,  the  great  council  had  consisted  of  one 
chamber,  formed  of  the  crown  vassals,  summoned  in 
person,  "de  arduis  negotiis  regni  tractaturi  et  con- 
silium impensuri.''  Now,  there  was  to  be  added  a 
second  chamber,  of  commons,  summoned,  not  like 
the  peers,  "  de  arduis  negotiis  tractare  et  consilium 
impendere,''  but  '^  ad  faciendum  et  consentiendum" 
simply. 

The  representatives  sent  by  the  towns  and  burghs, 
upon  this  coaxing  summons,  "  ad  faciendum  et  con- 
sentiendum,'' understood  too  well  what  was  expected 
of  them,  and,  at  first,  did  no  more  than  answer  the 
object  with  which  the  summons  had  been  given.  They 
granted  the  sovereign  a  tax  upon  their  own  means 
and  the  means  of  those  whom  they  represented ;  and 
forthwith,  deeming  their  part  performed,  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  leaving  the  other  house  de 
arduis  negotiis  tractare  et  consilium  impendere.  They 
followed  this  course  even   after    the  lesser  crown 
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vassals,  represented  by  the  knights  of  the  shire,  had 
been  added  to  their  house. 

As  the  town  and  burgh  representatives  perceived 
their  growing  importance,  acquired  by  the  constant 
struggles  between  the  sovereign  and  the  great  crown 
vassals,  who  alternately  courted  their  support,  they 
gained  courage  to  go  beyond  simply  assenting  to 
or  refusing  the  imposition  of  such  taxes  as  the  crown 
required  of  them.  They  ventured,  at  first,  to  attach 
to  the  money  bills,  presented  for  their  consent,  peti- 
tions for  redress  of  grievances.  In  time  they  made 
redress  of  those  grievances  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  grunting  of  the  taxes.  In  the  further  progress 
of  time,  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  general 
legislation  of  the  country,  and  ultimately  they  have 
drawn  to  themselves,  if  not  the  chief,  at  least  the 
most  active  share  of  this  power.  In  the  commons' 
house,  most  measures  of  legislation  do  now,  in  fact, 
originate,  and  are  there  elaborated.  In  the  Lrds' 
house,  they  are  but  criticized  and  perfected;  and 
the  sovereign  has  lost  all  power  of  originating 
legislation.  His  ministers,  no  doubt,  propose  and, 
with  the  leave  of  the  houses,  introduce  bills,  but  they 
do  so,  not  as  ministers,  but  as  members  of  the  house, 
and  as  representatives  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
which  has  sent  them  there.  Simply  as  ministers  of 
the  crown  they  have  no  locus  standi. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  possession  by  the 
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commons  of  this  power,  which — however  excellent 
in  itself  when  properly  worked,  and  however  neces- 
sary for  the  due  operation  of  the  constitution — was 
gained  only  by  encroachment  on  their  part,  and  by 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  yet  the 
present  only  support  of  this  power,  as  it  was  its 
original  foundation,  is  the  correlative  power  of 
granting  revenue  to  the  sovereign.  The  sovereign 
may  levy  armies,  and  equip  fleets,  and  declare  war 
either  upon  his  own  subjects  or  upon  other  states, 
and  make  conquests,  and  govern  them,  too,  at  his 
pleasure,  if  he  can  provide  the  means  for  doing  this 
and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses  of  his  govern- 
ment and  household.  There  is  no  power  in  the 
constitution  which  can  stay  his  hand. 

The  power  of  dissolving  parliament  resides  in  the 
crown,  and,  from  the  moment  of  dissolution,  each 
member  of  either  house  is  remitted  to  his  oriffinal 
individual  condition.  The  peer  retires  into  private 
life,  with  all  those  accessories  of  social  power  and 
consideration  which  the  possession  of  hereditary  titles 
and  estates  can  bestow,  but  stripped  of  every  iota  of 
legislative  or  administrative  power;  and  the  commoner 
returns  into  the  general  herd  of  the  people,  no  other 
ways  distinguished  from  them  than  as  his  accidental 
possession  of  wealth  may  enable  him  to  exhibit  the 
enjoyment  of  greater  luxuries,  but  stripped,  like  the 
peer,  of  every  iota  of  power.     From  the  moment  of 
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the  dissolution  of  parliament,  therefore,  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  is  such  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
with  power  as  absolute,  so  far  as  there  exists  any 
opposing  power,  as  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
if  he  can  only  command  the  necessary  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  But  inasmuch  as  the  sovereign 
of  Britain  has  little  or  no  hereditary  revenue,  and 
taxes  are  voted  only  for  a  limited  period,  he  is 
restrained,  or  rather  his  ministers  are  restrained,  in 
the  exercise  of  iiis  power  by  the  reflection  that  for 
everything  he  does,  or  which  they  in  his  name  may 
do,  they  must  one  day,  never  far  off,  summon  the 
parliament,  to  whom  they  must  render  an  account ; 
otherwise,  the  whole  machine  of  government  must  be 
brought  to  a  stand  still  for  want  of  funds  wherewith 
to  carry  it  on. 

In  this  power  of  the  commons,  there  is  nothing 
savoring  of  the  monarchical,  anymore  than  there  is  in 
that  of  the  peers;  indeed,  there  is  much  less,  for  indivi- 
dually, and  without  respect  to  their  being  members  of 
the-  House  of  Peers  when  it  is  assembled  as  part  of  the 
parliament,  each  peer  is  an  hereditary  councilor  of 
the  sovereign,  and,  as  such,  may  demand  an  audience, 
not  only  while  the  house  is  sitting,  but  while  the  par- 
liament is  dissolved ;  but  the  commoners,  pfter  the 
parliament  is-dissolved,  are  all  equally  indistinguish- 
able, and,  even  while  it  is  sitting,  they  enjoy  in- 
dividually only  the  power  which  their  constituents 
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have  conferred  on  them,  a  power  which  they  can 
render  effective  only  through  the  collective  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  they  have  no  in- 
dividual power. 

Though  the  House  of  Commons,  when  assembled, 
has  now  the  unquestionable  power  of  considering, 
perfecting,  and  consenting  to  such  laws  as  may  be 
submitted  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown  for  its 
consideration,  and  has  the  equally  unquestionable 
power  of  originating  measures  of  its  own  suggestion, 
without  regard  to  whether  these  measures,  directly 
or  indirectly,  affect  the  taxation  of  the  subject,  and 
though  the  House  of  Commons,  when  assembled, 
may  now  undo  ibtedly  require  of  the  crown,  through 
its  ministers,  an  account  of  its  administration,  in 
regard  to  any  particular  which,  in  its  judgment,  may 
call  for  this  inquiry,  and  may  pass  resolutions 
approbatory  or  condemnatory,  which  the  crown  will 
tind  it  difficult  to  disregard,  yet  these  powers 
proceed  not  from  any  inherent  right  in  the  commons, 
as  part  of  the  governing  authority  of  the  kingdom, 
but  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  commons,  keeping 
in  their  hands  the  strings  of  the  national  purse,  have 
been  able  gradually  to  assume  them. 

These  powers  of  the  commons  are  too  well  estab- 
lished, and  are  obviously  too  salutary  in  the  mode  of 
their  operation,  to  make  it  likely  that  the  crown  will 
enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  their  origin ;  yet,  in  their 
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present  extent,  which  embraces  ahnost  a  share  in 
the  administration,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation  of 
the  empire,  the}'  »'re  undoubtedly  comparatively 
modern,  and  have  been  yielded  much  more  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  than  they  have  been 
gained  as  a  question  of  right,  and  they  have  often 
been  withdrawn;  for,  in  the  times  of  the  bad 
Tudors  and  of  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  both  houses 
of  parliament  possessed  but  a  shadow  of  power. 
They  had  become  little  better  than  the  parlia- 
ments of  France — courts  for  registering  the  edicts 
of  the  sovereign. 

Fortunately  for  the  state,  the  commons  have  held 
tenaciously  to  the  power  they  always  had  of  regu- 
lating the  amount  and  mode  of  taxation.  They 
have  never,  even  in  the  most  humiliating  times  of 
political  degradation,  parted  with  this  engine;  and, 
through  it,  they  have  always  been  able  to  regain 
their  former  station,  and  ultimately  to  establish  their 
present  almost  super-eminent  position  in  the  state, 
as  the  principal  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
controller,  even,  of  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
Still  this  collec*  ive  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  referable  to  the  source 
whence  it  flows,  and  cannot  go  above  it.  It  is 
just  the  aggregate  power  of  so  many  hundred 
individuals,  delegates  of  the  people,  to  give  or  to 
refuse  so  much  money  to  the  government,  but  who, 
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neither  individually  nor  collectively,  have  one 
scintilla  of  sovereign  or  administrative  power. 
The  result  may,  in  effect,  give  the  house  adminis- 
trative power,  but,  on  principle,  it  directly  gives 
none.  If  this  be  conceded,  it  io  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose. 

Each  member  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  is 
sent  there  to  protect,  by  his  vote,  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  estates  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  the  burgh 
or  county  which  may  have  sent  him,  but  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  ;  to  resist  the  passing  of  such 
laws  as  may  tend  to  affect  them  injuriously ;  and  to 
condemn  any  administrative  act  of  the  government 
which  may  have  worked  in  this  way  directly,  o 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  operate  thus  indirectly, 
by  lowering  the  empire  in  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
other  nations.  In  discharging  this  duty,  each 
member  is  bound  to  consider,  not  only  what  he  owes 
by  his  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  but  what  he  owes 
loyally^  in  the  old  French  signification  of  the  term, 
to  his  fellow-subjects.  He  sits  in  parliament  as  one 
of  the  community  of  persons  who  inhabit  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  represent  their  interests.  By  fiction  of 
law,  the  whole  commons  oi  England  are  individually 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  protection 
and  due  administration  of  their  common  rights  and 
interests,  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
though,  for  convenience  sake,  only  a  portion  of  their 
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number  is  actually  present  to  represent  them.  But 
these  representatives  are  still  subjects,  as  much  as 
their  constituents,  and  have  no  right  or  authority 
beyond  that  which  would  be  possessed  by  their 
constituents,  if  all  were  personally  present,  and 
tliat  right  would  be  simply  to  protect  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates  of  all  those  who  live  within  the 
limits  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Beyond  these  limits,  no  individual  commoner  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  any  representative  of  any  number, 
however  great,  of  such  commoners  has  any  power 
or  right  in,  or  out  of,  parliament.  What  he  owes  to 
himself  and  his  fellow-subjects  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  each  individual's  poM^er  in  sending  a 
representative  to  the  commons'  house  of  parliament, 
and  this  is  equally  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  individual  power  of  each  representative, 
and  of  the  united  power  of  all  the  assembled 
representatives. 

What  right,  then,  can  a  subject  of  Great  Britain, 
or  a  representative  of  any  given  number  of  British 
subjects,  or  an  assembly  of  any  given  number  of 
such  representatives,  have  to  interfere  either  in  the 
legislation  or  in  the  administration  of  a  country 
without  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom?  What 
does  he  owe  to  himself,  or  what  do  they  owe  to  each 
other,  in  respect  of  such  a  country?  What  com- 
munity of  interest  have  they  to  protect  in  respect  of 
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auch  a  country  ?  If  the  sovercif^  of  Great  Britain 
have  conquered  a  foreign  territory  with  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  British  subjects,  the  British  House  of 
Commons  may  have  committed  a  blunder  in  allowing 
him  to  do  so,  if  they  have  given  their  consent  to 
such  an  application  of  the  power  of  the  realm,  or,  if 
they  have  not  so  consented,  they  may  have  a  right  to 
impeach  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  for  such  a  mis- 
application of  what  was  intended  solely  for  the 
protection  and  good  of  the  three  kingdoms.  But 
what  right  has  Isaac  Jacobs,  smith  in  Truro,  as  a 
si'bject  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  interfere  in 
the  government  or  legislation  of  this  conquered 
territory?  or  what  right  has  the  representative  of 
Isaac  Jacobs,  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  or  what  right  have  all  the  assembled  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  to 
say  what  shall  be  the  laws  for  this  conquered 
territory,  or  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of 
these  laws  ? 

If  they  have  any  such  right,  it  cannot  be  as 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  right 
of  each  subject,  and  of  each  representative,  and  of 
the  assembled  representatives,  of  such  subjects,  is 
based  upon  their  common  interest  as  subjects,  with 
reference  to  the  sovereign,  to  protect  their  laws, 
their  liberties,  and  their  estates;  but  they  do  not 
live  in  this  conquered  territory,  neither  have  they 
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any  estates  in  it,  and  their  common  interests,  not 
being  co- extensive  with  the  brotherliood  of  all 
mankind,  but  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  they  cannot  have  any  common  interest 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  country,  any 
more  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of 
the  earth,  conquered  or  unconquered. 

If,  then,  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
have  any  right,  by  themselves  or  their  representatives, 
to  interfere  with  the  legislation  or  government  of  a 
territory,  conquered  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  it  cannot  be  as  subjects  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  for  to  such  interference  there  are 
wanting  the  very  first  elements  which  give  the  right 
to  the  commons  of  England  of  interfering  in  the 
legislation  and  government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
itself,  nr.mely,  a  common  interest  to  protect  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates.  Having  neither  lives, 
liberty,  nor  estates  to  protect  in  the  newly-acquired 
territory,  all  they  could  have  to  assert  by  such  inter- 
ference would  be  a  right  of  dominion,  a  right  by 
purchase,  in  respect  of  the  British  blood  shed  and 
the  British  treasure  spent,  to  be  co-sovereigns  with 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  But  such  a  right,  by 
the  constitution  of  England,  does  not  exist  in  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  within  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain,  and  still  less  beyond  it,  if  it  can  exist,  even 
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in  the  sovereign,   beyond   the  limitH  of   the  three 
kinf;(U)mM. 

But  even  if  tlio  commons  coukl  liave  any  right  to 
legishite  for  a  territory,  acquired  at  the  expense  of  their 
blood  and  treasure,  what  right  can  they  possibly  Jiave 
to  legislate  for  a  settlement,  made  by  a  portion  of 
their  own  body,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  that 
portion,  unless,  at  least,  the  settlement  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  mere  local  extension  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  to  enjoy  all  the  rigiits 
and  liberties  enjoyed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
parliamentary  representation  included  ? 
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I  ..  CHAPTER  IX.  -I 

WIIETIIEH  THE  BRITISH  SOVEREIGN  ALONE,  OR  IN  CONJUNCTION 
WITH  TIIK  Houses  OP  PARLIAMENT,  MAY  CONSTITUTIONALLY 
GOVERN  POSSESSIONS  BEYOND  THE  LIMITS  OK  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  CONSIDERED  PRACTICALLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  POWERS  OP  THE  DIFFERENT  ORDERS  OP 
THE  STATE. 

If  the  observations  which  have  been  presented  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  houses  of 
parhament,  to  rule  over  a  transmarine  territory,  be 
well  founded,  the  inevitable  result,  however  startling, 
apparently  is  that,  constitutional  It/,  or  keeping 
within  the  principles  upon  which  the  constituent 
parts  of  her  government  are  ftmnded,  Great  Britain 
has  no  power  wherewuh  tfo  govern  any  country 
situated  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  if  she  do  retain  any  under 
her  power,  she  cannot  govern  it  otherwise  than 
upon  the  same  arbitrary  principles  which  prevnil 
in  unlimited  monarchies  and  which  are  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  her  own  constitutional  doctrines,  unless 
there  be  a  modification  of  her  constitution,  so  as  to 
admit  the  foreign  country  to  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
However  monstrous,  and  absurd,  and  unpalatable 
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such  a  doctrine  might  have  appeared  some  ten  years 
since,  when  our  notions  of  exclusive  trade  and  of 
colonial  government  were  somewhat  different  from 
what  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  at  this  day, 
possibly  it  may  be  found  to  be  rational,  and  even 
palatable,  now  that  we  have  abrogated  the  navigation 
laws,  removed  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  very 
considerably  changed  our  mode  of  governing  our 
colonies. 

But,  before  attempting  to  show  how  these  changes 
bear  upon  the  colonial  part  of  the  empire,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  consider  the  practical  working  of  the 
doctrine,  contrary  to  that  which  has  just  been 
broached,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  a  foreign  terri- 
tory (i.e.,  foreign  as  to  locality,  whether  acquired 
by  capitulation  from  an  enemy,  or  by  cession  from  a 
friendly  power,  or  by  voluntary  settlement  of  British 
subjects)  may  constitutionally  be  acquired,  and  can 
constitutionally  be  governed,  if  not  by  the  king,  at 
least  by  the  imperial  parUament  of  Great  Britain, 
including  the  sovereign.  This  subject  has  already 
been  considered  almost  sufficiently,  with  reference 
to  the  sovereign,  when  speaking  of  his  power  to 
rule  any  territory  out  of  Great  Britain,"  and  little 
remains  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said,  as  being 
irreconcilable  in  principle  to  the  notion  of  the 
peers  having  any  authority  beyond  this  kingdom.'' 


•  Vide  supra,  pp.  151  and  171. 


"  Snpra,  p.  190. 
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If  the  House  of  Peers  do,  on  principle  as  well  as  in 
feet,  represent  the  great  land  interests  and  aristocratic 
feehngs  of  Great  Britain,  what  voice  can  the  land 
interests  of  a  remote  colony,  or  its  aristocratic 
feelings,  if  there  be  any,  raise  in  that  house  ?  So 
far  as  regards  such  a  colony,  the  British  House  of 
Peers  must  be  purely  a  caput  mortuum. 

When  a  baron  of  England,  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  learns  that  any  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  house  affecting  either  land  within  the 
kingdom  or  his  order,  his  alacrity  is  awakened  to  see 
that  it  shall  not  do  this  prejudicially,  or  more  pre- 
judicially than  the  occasion,  which  is  suggested  as 
the  origin  of  the  measure,  requires ;  or,  if  the 
measure  should  affect  neither  land  nor  the  order  of 
the  peerage  generally,  but  only  the  interests,  in  these 
respects,  of  one  of  the  body  in  particular,  every  peer 
has  the  reflection,  that  what  has  been  done  to-day 
to  another  may  be  done  to-morrow  to  himself,  to 
stimulate  him  to  protect  the  individual  in  jeopardy. 

But  what  individual  interest  has  any  baron  of 
Great  Britain,  necessarily,  to  watch  over  a  measure 
brought  into  the  House  of  Peers,  to  affect  land  in 
a  colony  in  the  antipodes?  or,  what  interest,  in 
common  v.ith  his  ord6r,  can  he  necessarily  have 
in  such  a  measure?  It  may  be  that  there  is  a 
^tray  peer,  who  happens  to  have  a  friend  or  a 
relative  in   the   distant    settlement,    who   has   been 
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able  to  gain  his  ear  and  indoctrinate  him  with  his 
private  notions,  and  that  this  peer  may  endeavor 
to  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  house,  in  support 
or  in  condemnation  of  the  measure  proposed.  But 
what  assurance  has  the  state  that  this  individual 
peer  is  not  advocating  prejudiced  and  erroneous 
views  ?  In  those  instances  which  affect  the  legisla- 
tion of  Great  Britain  itself,  the  state  has  the  implied, 
if  not  the  actual,  security  that  each  peer  has  his 
own  interest,  as  well  as  his  honor,  to  guide  his 
judgment  in  legislating;  but  in  the  instance  sup- 
posed of  legislating  for  a  colony,  the  sanction  of 
self-interest  is  totally  wanting. 

Accidental  interest  there  may  be  to  induce  even 
a  number  of  peers  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  a  colonial  measure,  such  as  those  of  religion, 
philanthropy,  or  morality.  An  active  agitator  from 
the  colony,  who  has  any  scheme  of  his  own  or  of 
his  friends  in  these  or  other  respects  to  promote, 
may  succeed  in  enlisting  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
of  peers  to  adopt  and  advocate  his  views ;  but  these 
peers  cannot  have  either  local  knowledge  or  local 
interest  to  protect  them  from  imposition  and  from 
advocating  what  may  be  not  only  useless,  but  posi- 
tively injurious.  Yet  personal  interest  is  the  ver}' 
foundation  of  every  peer's  right  to  sit  in  parliament 
and  take  any  part  in  legislation. 

It  must    be  obvious  that   every  necessarily  seb- 
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icting  guard  of  the  interests  of  the  subject  is 
a-wanting  when  the  House  of  Peers  is  sitting  to 
legislate  for  a  distant  possession,  and  that  so  far  as 
these  are  concerned,  the  passing  of  a  bill  through 
that  house  must,  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  be 
an  operation  pro  forma, — it  may  be  of  the  minister 
of  the  crown,  it  may  be  of  some  enthusiast  from 
Exeter  Hall,  or  it  may  be  of  some  interested  party 
come  from  the  possession  itself;  and  that  if  discussion 
or  opnonition  should  arise,  it  must  be  occasional  and 
accidt  .;  .  <  nly.  »^        .        . 

If  lae  peers  of  Great  Britain,  in  legislating  for  a 
distant  possession,  or  for  a  possession  however  near, 
yet  still  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  lack  that  individual  and  general  interest, 
which  is  the  very  title  of  their  right  to  legislate  for 
the  United  Kingdom  itself,  is  the  question  more 
favorable  for  the  legislation  of  a  possession  by  the 
commons  of  England  ? 

The  title  of  a  commoner  to  his  seat  in  parliament 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  a  peer  to  his  seat. 
The  commoner  has  no  right  to  consider  his  own 
personal  rights  or  interests.  These  may  be  pro- 
tected or  affected,  no  doubt,  by  the  result  of  his 
vote ;  but  that  can  only  be  consequentially ;  for, 
directly  and  immediately,  he  must  lay  aside  all  his 
private  feelings  and  interests.  The  commoner  sits  in 
parliament,  not  for  himself,  but  as  the  repres*^ntative 
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of  others,  not  merely  of  that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  the  law  has  given  the  power  to  elect 
him,  but  for  the  whole  common  people  of  Britain. 

Upon  principle,  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain 
should  take  part  in  the  election  of  each  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been 
only  for  convenience  sake  that  the  right  of  election 
has  been  parceled  out  in  districts  ;  and  any  memVr 
who  should  imagine  tuat  he  may  confine  his  views, 
in  the  votes  he  gives,  to  what  benefits  the  district 
which  elected  him,  completely  misconceives  his 
position.  He  is  bound  to  dismiss  from  his  mind 
not  only  his  own  private  interests,  but  the  individual 
and  local  interests  of  his  con&titutents,  except  only  in 
so  far  as  his  own  interests  and  theirs  are  in  common 
with  those  of  the  nation  at  lai^e,  and  may,  conse- 
quentially, be  benefited  or  prejudiced  by  what  is 
voted  to  be  done  for  the  nation  at  large. 

But  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large  are  just  an 
aggregation  of  the  interests  of  all  the  individuals  who 
go  to  make  up  that  nation,  the  representatives  in- 
cluded; and  the  guarantee,  which  the  constituents 
or  electors  have,  that  the  representatives  will  not 
betray  the  trust  committed  to  them  is,  that  their 
interests  ar3  common  to  the  representatives.  But 
how  stands  a  foreign  possession  in  respect  of  either 
representation  or  community  of  interest  ? 

The    poliiicai    franchise,    or    right    of    electing 
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reprei^ntatives  to  parliament,  is  not  enjoyed  by 
every  individual  in  Great  Britain,  nor  k  it  neces- 
sary, for  any  useful  purpose  or  principle,  that  the 
franchise  should  be  so  enjoyed ;  for  if  all  interests 
are  fairly  represented  in  parliament,  and  by  such  a 
number  of  representatives  as  makes  tampering  with 
them  next  to  impossible,  every  useful  purpose  is 
answered.  Though,  in  theory,  it  be  true  that  "  in 
the  multitude  of  councilors  there  is  safety,  and 
purposes  are  established,'  yet  there  must  be  some 
limit  to  the  numbers  of  ''  the  multitude ;"  and  it  is 
equally  true,  in  practice,  that  within  any  limits  as  to 
the  number  of  councilors,  the  power  of  these 
councilors  must  be  abstracted  by,  and  rest  in,  one 
individual,  or  at  least  a  very  small  number  of  in- 
dividuals. Whether  the  councilors  be  electors 
resolving  on  the  representative  to  be  elected,  or 
representatives  resolving  on  measures  to  be  passed, 
the  power  of  the  one  or  the  other  body,  however 
laige  it  may  be  made,  will  always  be  found  to  come 
round  to  a  few  individuals,  either  legitimately,  through 
the  mere  eft'ect  of  superior  talent,  energy,  and  general 
force  of  character;  or  illegitimately,  through  the 
obscene  working  of  Iribery,  corruption,  or  family 
influence. 

When  the  number  of  representatives  is  made  so 
great  as  to  render  these  illegitimate  means  of 
acquiring  power  nearly  inoperative,  then  every  useful 
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purpose  of  numbers  is  gained.  All  bej'ond  that 
may  be  very  good  in  theory,  but  is  injurious  in 
jractice.  It  may  be  very  sound  in  principle  to 
argue  that  every  individual  in  the  community  has 
a  right,  not  only  to  partake  in  the  franchise  of 
election,  but  even  to  sit  in  parliament  personally. 
On  abstract  principle,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  even  that  right.  But  what 
advantage  is  there  in  having  a  right  if  it  cannot  be 
enjoyed  ?  and  what  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  voting 
could  any  individual  have  in  an  assembly  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is,  therefore,  upon 
the  principle  of  necessity,  more  urgent  than  the 
right  to  give  personal  attendance,  that  individuals 
are  not  allowed  to  act  for  themselves  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  but  are  required  to  send  their  repre- 
sentatives only.  If  every  interest  is  represented, — and 
on  sound  political  principles,  every  interest  ought  to 
be  represented,  if  a  healthy,  easy,  working  of  the 
constitution  is  desired, — then  every  end  is  answered. 
But  to  apply  this  to  the  colonial  possessions  of 
Great  Britain, — how  arc  they  represented  in  the 
British  parliament,  either  actually  or  virtually  ?  What 
interest,  in  common,  have  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain  with  those  in  Australia  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope?  Both  bodies  produce  com  and  wool,  and 
they  both  wish  to  sell  their  produce  as  dear  as 
possible ;  but  each  will  be  defeated  in   this  object 
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by  how  much  the  other  succeeds.  If  abundance  of 
Australian  or  Cape  wool  is  brought  to  the  London 
market,  sufficient  to  supply  the  «Tants  of  the  trade, 
and  of  superior  quality  to  the  Yorkshire  wool,  then 
the  latter  must  be  driven  out  of  the  market ;  and 
vice  versa.  England  is  overburdened  with  popula- 
tion, and  is  at  her  wits  end  to  know  what  to  do  with 
her  criminals,  the  scum  of  that  population.  Hitherto, 
she  has  sent  them  to  her  penal  settlements  and  to 
some  of  her  colonies.  These  settlements  and  the 
colonies  have  at  last  grown  strong  enough  in  popula- 
tion to  think  they  can  do  without  unhealthy  an 
increase  to  it,  and  they  refuse  to  receive  more  con- 
victs. Here,  ^ain,  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  colonies  are  in 
direct  opposition.  The  colonists  of  Van  Diemen  s 
Land  wish,  for  their  own  reasons,  to  make  a  new 
settlement  on  the  main  land.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  tells  them  no,  they  must  not, 
as  Great  Britain  does  not  wish  to  extend  her  posses- 
sions. The  colonists  say  very  well,  Britain  need  not 
go  out  of  her  own  way,  we  will  t.iake  the  settlement 
ourselves ;  they  do  so,  and  Port  Phillip  is  established, 
and  becomes  a  thriving  colony ,^so  thriving  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  cannot  see  it  slip  from  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  and  forthwith  it  is  made  a  British 
colony.  If  the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  had 
not  been  able,  by  their  own  resources,  to  accomplish 
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this  object  of  theirs,  what  interest  would  a  fanner  in 
East  Lothian,  or  a  shopkeeper  in  London,  have  had 
to  urge  upon  the  minister  that  he  should  give  the 
sanction  and  support  of  the  government  to  it  ?  and, 
failing  his  compliance,  what  inducement  would  he 
have  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  bear  upon  thn  minister?  The  inhabitants 
of  the  western  division  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
desire  to  have  the  mountain  passes  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast  opened  up,  for  the  passage  of 
produce  to  the  ports  of  exportation.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  division  object  that  too  much  money 
has  already  been  expended  upon  such  objects  in  the 
western  division,  and  insist  that  the  attention  of  the 
government  should  in  future  be  directed  more  to 
the  eastern  division.  What  interest  can  any  man 
who  has  never  been  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  in  such  a  question  as  this?  In  these  two 
instances  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country  are 
indifferent  to,  and  have  no  interest  in,  the  wishes  of 
the  colonists. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  have  no  interest 
in  common  with  the  colonists  in  these  questions,  or 
have  interests  which  are  in  conflict  with  those  of 
the  colonists,  how  are  the  interests  of  the  colonists 
represented  in  parliament  ?  As  the  members  of  the 
parliament  represent  only  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country  by  whom  alone, 
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and  for  wliom  alone  they  are  elected,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  members  do  not  necessarily  represent, 
and  will  not  necessarily  protect,  the  interests  of  the 
colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  they  will 
not  do  so  necessarily — not  accidentally,  but  neces- 
sarily— then  the  House  of  Commons,  in  legislating 
for  the  colonies  is  acting  beyond  its  province,  prac- 
tically as  well  as  theoretically,  since  the  very  end 
and  object  of  its  institution  is  to  protect  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates  of  those  whom  it  represents,  of 
whom  the  colonists,  ex  hypothesis  form  no  part. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  upon 
America,  said,  "  Our  legislative  power  of  the  colonies 
is  sovereign  and  supreme.  When  two  countries  are 
connected  together,  like  England  and  her  colonies, 
without  being  incorporated,  the  one  must  necessarily 
govern, — the  greater  must  rule  the  less ;  but  so  rule 
it  as  not  to  contradict  the  fundamental  principles 
belonging  to  both."  "The  gentleman,"  Mr.  Pitt 
afterwards  said,  "  asks  when  were  the  colonies  eman- 
cipated? But  I  desire  to  know  when  they  were 
made  slaves  ?"  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
was  passing  through  the  mind  of  this  champion  of 
liberty  when  he  made  these  observations.  But  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  reduced 
them  to  practice. 

There  does  not,  in  the  first  place,  appear  to  have 
betn  any  necessity  why  England  should  have  ruled  the 
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American  colonies ;  there  might  have  been  another 
arrangement,  as  profitable  to  herself,  as  it  would 
have  been  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Americans.  But  assuming  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  England  to  rule  the  colonies,  Mr.  Pitt  says, 
they  are  to  be  ruled  "  so  as  not  to  contradict  the 
fundamental  principles  common  to  both."  But  huw 
is  this  to  be  done ?  He  speaks  of  "fundamental 
principles  common  to  both."  By  the  expression 
*' fundamental  principles,"  he  must  have  meant  to 
convey  the  principle  of  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  right  of  the  representatives 
there  to  stand  upon  Magna  Charta,  the  statute  De 
Tallagio  non  concedendo,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  other  instruments  of  British  liberty.  But  when 
he  speaks  of  these  as  being  common  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies, he  is  not  so  intelligible. 

That  these  rights  and  liberties  had  in  fact  been 
common,  Mr.  Pitt  could  never  have  meant  to  assert, 
for  the  very  subject  of  the  debate  in  which  he  uttered 
the  sentiment  negatived  such  an  assertion.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  one  of  the  American  colonies, 
Maryland,  enjoyed  a  constitution,  which  made  it 
virtually  and  in  fact  independent  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  with  that  exception  the  closest  resemblance 
which  the  most  favored  of  the  other  American 
colonies  had  in  their  government  to  that  of  Great 
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Britain  was,  that  they  had  assemblies  composed  of 
members  elected  by  the  people.  To  have  told  the 
Americans  that  this  circumstance  ^ve  them  the 
enjoyment  of  the  "  fundamental  principles  "  of  British 
liberty,  in  '*  common  "  with  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  would  have  been  a  mockery  and  an  insult 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  very  subject  of  the 
debate  in  which  that  assertion  was  made,  was  the 
legality  of  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  imposing 
a  tax  upon  the  Americans,  which  their  assemblies 
had  rejected,  and,  in  the  face  of  those  other  facts, 
which  drove  the  Americans  to  attempt  and  achieve 
a  successful  rebeUion. 

What  Mr.  Pitt  must  have  meant  was  that  the 
colonists,  having  been  Britons,  were  entitled,  or 
ought  to  enjoy  the  "fundamental  principles"  of 
British  liberty,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  in  concurrence  with  him,  voted 
the  abrogation  of  the  British  act  of  parliament 
imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  the  Americans.  In 
expressing  this  sentiment,  Mr.  Pitt  repeated  what 
had  been  enunciated  by  the  minister  of  one  of 
the  Stuarts,  those  sturdy  assertors  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Speaking  of  the  charters  to  be  given  to 
the  North  American  colonies.  Lord  Halifax  had 
said  "  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
same  laws  under  which  we  live  in   England  should 
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be  established  in  a  country  composed  of  Englishmen." 
In  theHC  opinions  l»rd  Halifax  and  Mr.  Pitt  have 
been  followed  by  most  politicians  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  since  their  time.  How  far  politicians 
have  acted  upon  these  opinions  is  another  matter, 
which  shall  be  considered  presently. 

Lord  Mansfield  said,  it  "  was  absurd  that  in  the 
colonies  they  should  carry  all  the  laws  of  England 
with  them ;  they  carry  only  such  as  are  applicable 
to  their  situation."*  These  expressions  had  the 
appearance  of  being  more  cautious  and  precise  than 
those  they  were  substituted  for,  and  they  have,  in 
consequence,  been  adopted  by  all  lawyers  since  Lord 
Mansfield's  time ;  for  lawyers  feel  more  sensibly  than 
politicians  that  any  vagueness  or  inaccuracy  of 
expression  is  sure  to  revert  upon  themselves,  and 
therefore,  by  habit,  they  are  more  cautious  in  what 
they  say.  But  the  caution  here  exists  only  in 
appearance,  for  the  question  "  which  of  the  laws  of 
England  are  applicable  to  the  situation  of  colonists  " 
has  been  discovered  to  be  as  vague  as  any  other 
question  connected  with  colonial  polity,  and  the 
doctrine  involved  in  it  to  be  almost  incapable  of 
application. 

But,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  rights  of  the 
colonists  exist  to  the  extent  asserted  in  the  absolute 
terms  of  politicians,  or  only  to  the  limited  extent 

•  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xx,  p.  28P. 
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Htlmitted  by  lawyore,  what  then  becomes  of  Mr. 
I'itt's  other  maxim,  that  "  our,"  that  i»,  tlie  British. 
"  loj^islative  power  over  the  colonies  is  sovereipn  and 
supreme."  This  assertion  may  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  support  the  other  assertion,  that  "  where  two 
countries  are  connected  together,  Hke  England  ai>  i 
her  colonies,  without  being  incorporated,  the  one 
must  necessarily  govern, — the  greater  must  rule  the 
less ;"  but  it  contradicts  the  other  maxim,  that  this 
"rule"  must  be  "so  as  not  to  contradict  the 
fundamental  principles  common  to  both."  If  the 
commons  of  England  refuse  to  tax  themselves,  the 
"  fundamental  principle  "  of  the  British  constitution 
is  that  no  power  on  earth  can  compel  them ;  but, 
according  to  nir.  Pitt,  if  the  colonists  refuse  to  tax 
themselves,  the  British  "  legislative  power,"  being 
"sovereign  and  supreme,"  can  compel  them.  If 
it  may,  then  the  "  fundamental  principle,"  that 
the  subject  cannot  be  taxed  without  his  consent, 
is  either  not  common  to  the  colonists  witV  iKe 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  rule  of  (ireat 
Britain  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  exercised  without 
contradicting  this  fundamental  principle. 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  speaks  of  the 
"  legislative  power  "  as  opposed  to  "  rule,"  or  rather 
as  a  component  part  of  the  power  to  rule,  because 
he  elsewhere  says,  in  a  passage  which  has  been 
already  commented  on,  tliat  taxation  is  no  part  "  of 
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the  legislative  or  governing  power  ;"  and  in  the  same 
debate  he  said,  "  When  in  this  house  we  give  and 
grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own ;  but  in  an 
American  tax,  what  do  we  do  (     We,  your  Majesty's 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  your 
Majesty,   what  ?      Our  own   property  ?      No.     We 
give  and  grant  to  you  the  property  of  your  Majesty's 
commons  in  America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms." 
And  so,  no  doubt,  it  was,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  terms, 
if  it  were  not  something  worse.     And  yet,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  said  that  "  our  legislative  power  was  sovereign 
and  supreme  over  the  colonies,"  that  "the  greavei- 
must  rule  the  less,"  there  must  unconsciously  have 
been  lurking  in  his  mind  a  suspicion  that  "  a  sovereign 
and  supreme   legislative   power "  and   the   "  rule," 
which   England   necessarily    must    have    over    her 
colonies,  must  include  the  right  to  tax ;  else,  if  such 
a  right  were  not  included  in  the  rule,  why  did  he 
qualify  his  assertion  of  the  right  to  "  rule,"  which  he 
used  synonymously  with  the  "  sovereign  and  supreme 
legislative  power,"  by  the  addition,  *'  but  so  rule  as 
not  to  contradict  the  fundamental  principles  common 
to  both."     If  the  right  to  tax,  the  question  then  in 
debate,  was  not  included  in  the  power  to   '*  rule," 
then  why  make  this  qualification  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  that  power  should  be  exercised. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Great  Britain  cannot 
constitutionally  "  rule  "  a  foreign  territory  inhabited 
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by  British  subjects,  who  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
"ftindamental  principles"  of  British  liberty,  by 
exercising  over  them  a  "  sovereign  and  supreme 
legislative  power,"  through  the  three  estates  of  the 
British  realm,  king,  lords,  and  commons  (whether 
that  power  include  the  power  to  tax  or  not),  without 
necessarily  contradicting  the  "  fundamental  prin- 
ciples" which,  in  the  postulate,  are  asserted  to  be 
"common  to  both"  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreign  territory  ; 
since  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreign  territory  are  not, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  repre- 
sented, either  virtually  or  in  fact,  either  in  the  House 
of  Peers  or  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this 
position  is  all  the  clearer  and  stronger,  if  the  power 
to  tax  be  not  included  in  the  "  sovereign  and 
supreme  legislative  power;"  for  then  the  colonists 
lack  the  possession  of  that  strong  engine  of  power 
wherewith  alone  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country  have,  as  already  shown,  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  the  crown  and  of  the  peers, 
whether  single  or  united,  when  directed  against  their 
liberties. 

If  this  '*  fundamental  principle "  of  the  British 
constitution, — that  the  commons  are  not  to  be  taxed 
but  with  their  own  consent, — that  they  may  give  or 
refuse  taxes  until  their  grievances  are  redressed,  or 
such  measures  of  executive  government  adopted  as 
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they  approve  of,  be  not  included  in  "  the  sovereign 
and  supreme  legislative  power "  of  the  imperial 
parliament, — then  where  does  it  reside  ?  In  the  crown 
it  cannot  be,  for  no  such  political  heresy  may  be 
uttered  as  that  the  crown  may  tax  the  subject.  Is 
it  in  the  colonists  ?  If  so,  how  are  they  to  use  it  ? 
By  election  of  representatives  to  sit  in  colonial 
councils  and  assemblies  ?  Very  good,  if  they  have 
them.  But  cui  bono  ?  To  what  purpose  shall  the 
colonists  use  the  power  to  give  or  refuse  taxes.  They 
may  exercise  it,  to  the  effect  of  preventing  themselves 
being  overburdened  by  taxation,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mother  country  may  use  the  same  power ;  but 
this  is  just  the  last  purpose  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mother  country  have  themselves  put  the 
power ;  witness  the  £800,000,000  of  national  debt 
which  they  have,  by  their  representatives,  authorized, 
and  for  the  interest  of  which  they  have  annually  to 
tax  themselves.  The  use  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mother  country  have  put  this  power,  to  regulate 
the  taxation,  has  been  the  protection  of  their  Uberties, 
by  controlling,  through  it,  both  the  executive  power 
of  the  crown  and  the  legislative  power  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  peers.  But  if  the  crown,  the  peers,  and 
the  British  House  of  Commons  possess  a  "  sovereign 
and  supreme  legislative  power"  over  the  colonies, 
how  can  the  colonies  exercise  the  power  of  taxation, 
so  as  to  control  this  legislative  power  over  them.    Of 
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course  they  cannot.  If  they  could,  the  legislative 
power  would  no  longer  be  "  sovereign  and  supreme ;" 
and  if  they  cannot,  how,  then,  can  they  control  the 
executive  power  of  the  crown,  when  that  is  backed 
by  the  sovereign  and  supreme  legislative  power  of 
the  three  estates  ?  And  if  they  cannot,  then  Britain 
cannot  bi/  possibility  rule  her  colonies,  by  the 
exercise  of  "  a  sovereign,  supreme  legislative 
power,"  without  violating  the  first  and  fundamental 
principles  of  her  constitution,  that  the  subject  shall, 
by  his  representatives,  have  a  control,  both  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  power,  through  the  power 
of  giving  or  withholding  taxes,     i    ■ 

But,  though  the  colonists  have  as  clear  and 
irrefragable  a  right  to  be  represented  in  parliament, 
as  to  anything  done  by  that  assembly,  which  affects 
their  rights  and  liberties,  either  public  or  private,  as 
ever  Ireland,  or  Wales,  or  Chester,  or  Durham,  bad, 
ere  they  were  allowed  to  send  members  to  parlia- 
ment, there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  con- 
cession of  this  right  to  the  colonies  which  seems 
insuperable ;  and  that  is,  their  distance  from  the 
mother  country. 

If  it  were  possible  to  overcome  that  difficulty, 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  our  colonies  would 
then  be  ruled  much  more  effectively  and  harmoniously 
than  they  have  been. 

Burke  says  of  Ireland,  "  We  are  sure  that  almost 
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every  succp^sive  improvement  in  constitutional  liberty , 
as  far  as  it  was  made  here,  was  transmitted  thither. 
Your  starde'd  never  advanced  an  inch  before  your 
privileges.  Sir  John  Davis  shov;s  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  refusal  of  a  general  communication  of  your 
rights  was  the  true  cause  why  Ireland  was  five 
hundred  years  in  subduing ;  and,  after  the  vain 
projects  of  a  military  government,  attempted  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  nothing  could  make  that  country  English,  in 
civility  and  allegiance,  ])ut  your  laws  and  your  ^orms 
of  legislature.  It  was  not  English  arms,  but  the 
English  constitution,  that  conquered  Ireland."*  And 
of  Wales  the  same  philosophic  politician  says,  "  You 
find  no  less  than  fifteen  acts  of  penal  regulation  on 
the  subject  of  Wales."''  "  But  our  ancestors  found 
that  the  tyranny  of  a  free  people  could,  of  all 
tyrannies,  the  least  be  endured.  Accordingly,  in  the 
27th  of  Henry  VIII,  the  course  was  entirely  altered. 
With  a  preamble,  stating  the  entire  and  perfect  rights 
of  the  crown  of  England,  it  gave  to  the  Welsh  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  English  subjects."''  But 
that  "  a  nation  should  have  a  right  to  English 
liberties,  and  yet  no  share  in  the  fundamental 
security  of  these  liberties — the  grant  of  their  own 
property — seemed  a  thing  so  incongruous,  that  eight 
years  after,  that  is,  in  the  thirty-fiflh  of  that  reign, 


»  Vol.  Ill,  p,  82.  "  Vol.  Ill,  p.  85. 
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a  complete  and  not  ill-proportioned  representation 
by  counties  and  burghs  was  bestowed  upon  Wales  by 
act  of  parliament.  From  that  moment,  as  by  a 
charm,  the  tumult  subsided  ;  obedience  was  restored, 
peace,  order,  and  civilization  followed  in  the  train  of 
/berty—  •  ":^''  ■  -••• 

"' Simul  alba  nautia 

Stella  refulsit 
Defluit  saxis  agltatus  humor 
Coiicidunt  venti  fugiuntque  nubcs 
Et  miaax  (quod  sic  voluere),  ponto 
Unda  recurabit.' " 

The  same  evil  of  discontent  and  accompanying 
turbulence  existed  in  parts  of  the  present  United 
Kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  at  the  present 
day,  would  be  surprised  to  think  that  they  ever,  at 
any  time,  were  unrepresented  in  parliament,  and  had 
to  submit  to  laws  arm  to  pay  taxes,  without  having 
had  a  voice  in  framing  the  one  or  in  the  imposition 
of  the  other.  The  counties  palatine  of  Chester  and 
of  Durham  were,  at  one  time,  without  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  and  were  not  admitted  within  it, 
until  they  had  expressly  petitioned  parliament  to  that 
effect,  when  it  was  done  by  statute,  expressly  recog- 
nizing the  justice  of  their  demand. 

But,  if  we  could  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
local  distance  offers  to  making  the  colonies,  not  mere 
dependencies  of  the  empire,  but  integral  parts  of  it 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  by  no  means  i^lear 
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that  this  would  he  a  prudent  step  to  take,  or  o.'!e  thtd 
would  add  str«;ngth  to  the  .empire.  It  is  nr.ucti  'au; 
probable  that  it  would  be  productive  of  weakness. 
But  this  is  a  subj»rct  whicli  'vill  be  touched  upon  by- 
and-by,  in  speaking  of  what  should  be  done  with 
our  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENT  AS  TO  POWER  OF  THE  CROWK,  OR  OP 
PARLIAMENT,  CONSTITUTIONALLY,  TO  GOVERN  DISTANT  POS- 
SESSIONS. 

We  have  seen  that  the  minister  of  even  so  arbitrary 
a  monarch  as  Charles  II,  considered  that  English 
colonists  should  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Englishmen;^  and  that  all  our  statesmen  after  him 
have  endorsed  this  opinion  with  their  own ;  that  our 
lawyers  have  ignored  a  right  in  the  crown  to  legislate 
for  British  settlements,  or  at  least  to  tax  them,  except 
with  their  own  consent;  and  that  Lord  Mansfield, 
one  of  the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  royal  prerogative, 
while  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  crown  had  power 
to  legislate  for  a  colony  acquired  by  conquest,  was 
further  of  opinion  that  it  held  that  power  sub- 
ordinately  to  the  power  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
notwithstanding  that  the  existence  of  the  power  in 
the  crown  had  been  ai^ed  before  him  to  be  free 
and  independent  "as  a  part  of  the  prerogative." 
We  have  seen,  moreover,  that,  in  Campbell  v.  Hall, 
it  was  solemnly  decided  that  so  soon  as  the  crown 

*  »  Vide  supra,  p.  172. 
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gave  a  constitution  to  a  conquered  colony,  it  censed 
to  have  any  power  to  legislate  for  the  colony.  That 
decision  was  obtained  after  an  argument  which,  from 
both  sides  of  the  bar,  admitted  that  the  crown  could 
not  legislate  for  a  colony  of  Engliihmen  volnnianUj 
settled  in  an  unoccupied  country  ;  and  the  decision, 
by  necessary  inference,  affirmed  the  argument. 

Nay,  we  have  a  statement  from  the  bar  in  that 
case,  not  contradicted  from  the  bench,  that  in 
March,  1 749,  a  declaratory  act  was  introduced  into 
parliament,  "  in  order  to  make  the  king  s  order  law 
in  the  colonies ;  but  that  was  petitioned  against  by 
every  one  of  the  colonies,  and  was  thrown  out." 
The  vote  throwing  out  such  a  bill  was  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  by  parliament  that  the  king's  order 
was  "  not  law  in  the  colonies."  But  if  there  could 
be  any  doubt  as  to  that,  6  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  2,  declares 
expressly  the  power  of  legislation  and  taxation  over 
the  colonies  to  be  in  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
without  making  any  reference  to  the  king's  sole 
prerogative.  Its  words  are,  "The  king's  majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  parliament  assembled,  hath  had,  and  of  right  ought 
to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and 
statutes,  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the 
colonies  and  people  of  America,  subjects  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  in  all  rases  whatsoever." 
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Tliougii  it  be  difficult  to  percnive  upon  the 
arpfuments  which  have  been  already  otiered,"  how 
even  the  imperial  parliament  can  legislate  for  British 
subjects  settled  abroad,  c.oniiistently,  at  least,  with 
the  due  operation  of  those  constitutional  principles 
which  regulate  the  machinery  of  legislation  for  the 
United  Kmgdom,  yet  upon  those  abstract  principles, 
which  are  laid  down  by  Vattel,''  that  a  colony 
becomes  part  of  the  state  which  settles  it,  and  with 
reference  to  X\ie  physical  power  of  the  imperial  par- 
liament, it  may  be  said  that  the  parliament  has  power 
to  legislate  for  the  colonies. 

But  if  the  ailments  which  have  been  used,*  have 
failed  to  show  that  a  legislative  power  over  the 
colonies  cannot  reside  in  the  British  sovereign,  the 
statute  6  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  12,  has  put  that  question 
to  rest,  by  declaring  that  that  power  resides  in  the 
imperial  parliament — in  the  lords  and  commons — 
acting  along  with  the  sovereign,  and  consequently 
that  it  cannot  reside  in  the  crown  a/o7te.   im  r  .  ■  ^uuj 

The  American  colonies  almost  ridiculed  the  right 
and  the  power  asserted  by  the  crown  to  legislate  for 
them,  and  they  denied  the  right  even  of  the  imperial 

•  Vide,  snpra,  p.  190,  et  seq.      ^^'^    '•'*'•     '*^^'"'^i    '!.,,;■. =o'> 

•> "  Lorsq'auc  nation  s'einparc.  d'un  pais   cloigne,  et  y  utablit 

une  colonic,  ce  pays,  quuiquc  separe  do  I'ctablissement  principal, 

fait   naturellcment    partie  do  I'otat,   tout   comme   les   anciennes 

possessions." 
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parliament,  and  ultimately,  by  their  rebellion,  success- 
fully contested  its  power.  The  charter,  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Americans  by  the  last  of  the 
Tudors  and  by  the  Stuarts,  had  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  subject  in  the  colonies  to  be  those  of  English- 
men, carrying  with  them  the  rights  and  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  at  home.  Under  these  charters, 
an  amount  of  freedom  had  been  enjoyed,  which  was 
as  nearly  analogous  to  that  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain 
as  circumstances  would  admit.  The  colonies  were 
represented  in  legislative  assemblies,  which  were 
elected  annually.  These  assemblies  voted  the  sup- 
plies annually  and  controlled  their  expenditure,  und 
through  this  engine  of  {)ower,  tho  colonists,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  iiad  been  gradually 
encroaching  upon  the  power  of  the  crown,  which 
had  been  thitherto  exercised  through  the  governors 
appointed  by  it. 

These  encroachments  had  produced  sore  heart- 
burnings in  the  local  officers  of  the  crown,  who 
represented  the  colonists  to  the  executive  at  home 
as  turbulent  and  factious,  and  determined  to  subvert 
all  constituted  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colonists  thought  they  had  grievances  against  the 
local  officers,  wh  ch  ought  to  be  redressed,  and  these 
they  represented  to  the  home  executive,  as  strongly 
and  as  frequently  as  they  could.  Unfortunately,  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  had  then  the  duty 
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of  repiilatinc;  all  matters  within  tho  colonies;  but  that 
board  had  neither  the  power  of  enforcing  its  rejjnla- 
tions  nor  the  responsibility  of  governing  the  colonics. 
This  power  and  responsibility  rested  in  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Southern  Department.  The  board, 
like  all  inferior  and  irresponsible  botlies,  wius  not  over 
careful  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  measures  it 
recommended,  nor  of  the  means  it  suggested  for 
enforcing  them ;  and  encountering  opposition  from 
the  colonists  which,  in  its  transmission  through  the 
local  officials,  got  that  coloring  which  the  irritated 
feelings  of  the  latter  suggested,  the  board  allowed 
themselves  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  irritation.  Instead 
of  considering  the  claims  of  the  colonists  through 
the  medium  they  would  have  viewed  similar 
claims,  if  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country,  the  board  kept  their  attention  fixed  on  the 
spirit  of  encroachment  and  insubordination  as  it  was 
represented  to  them,  and  overlooked  the  matters  out 
of  which  that  spirit  had  arisen,  and  the  remedies 
which  would  have  allayed  it.  The  consequence  was, 
naturally  enough,  an  increase  of  dissatisfaction  on 
both  sides,  which  in  time  became  so  aggravated  that 
it  only  required  the  active  interference  of  the  home 
government  in  support  of  the  officials  to  fire  it  into 
rebellion. 

Unluckily,  the  British  minister  of  that  day,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  better  fitted  to  take  part 
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in  a  per^nal  squubhlc  alK>ut  offirtHl  power  and 
putronii^^e,  than  to  wei^^h  the  poHtical  and  social 
rightH  of  a  pr«at  rising;  community.  Through  him 
"the  Hovereif^n  and  supreni)*  higislative  power"  of 
the  empire  was  hroupjht  to  bear  upon  tlie  colonists, 
and  the  flame  of  rebellion  was  immfuliiitely  kindled, 
to  be  extini^uished  only  by  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonists,  who  severed  themselves 
from  their  mother  coimtry  in  anger  and  hatred,  to 
form  for  themselves,  in  "the  United  States  of 
America,"  a  dominion  more  vast,  and  which  pro- 
mises to  become,  in  time,  but  for  their  own  suicidal 
acts,  more  powerful  than  any  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  Did  Britain  retire  from  the  ignominious  and 
unnatural  contest  chastened  and  instructed,  and  re- 
solved to  improve  for  the  future,  in  the  management 
of  those  colonies  which  still  remained  to  her,  or 
which  might  thereafter  be  formed  by  her  subjects  ? 
Let  the  civil  rebellions  which  have  since  happened  in 
Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  colonies,  and  the 
military  rebellion  in  Canada  answer  that  question. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  English  and  American 
official  correspondence  preceding  the  American 
rebellion,  without  perceiving  that  the  colonists 
pointed  at  having  the  same  government  in  every 
respect  as  was  enjoyed  at  home,  including  the 
control  of  the  executive  and  legislative  power 
through  their  reprpsentatives  in  the  assemblies,  anH 
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that  the  pa.Hsin|T  of  th(!  stamp  act  wa.H  only  thn  torch 
which  lip^hted  th(?  comhustibles  already  collected. 
As  Smith  had  Haid,  in  17()(),*  "their  ^rcat  distance 
from  Europe  had  alhtviated  more  or  less  their 
dependency  u|)on  the  mother  state.  Tlujir  situation 
had  placed  tluun  less  in  the  view,  and  l(>ss  in  the 
power  of  their  mother  country.  In  pursuing;  their 
interests  their  own  way,  their  conduct  had  ujion 
many  occasions  been  overlooked,  either  because  not 
known  or  not  understood  in  Europe ;  and  upon 
some  occasions,  it  had  been  fairly  suH'ered  and  sub- 
mitted  to,  because  their  distance  rendered  it  difficult 
to  restrain  it."  ' 

The  taxes  levied  upon  the  Americans  were  con- 
fined to  raising  the  money  necessary  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  their  civil  government,  and  were  so 
light  that  to  govern  three  millions  of  people  cost  only 
£64,700  a  year;**  and  their  internal  government,  till 
the  unfortunate  stamp  act  was  passed,  was  not  inter- 
fered with  further  than  that  the  governor  and  all 
the  civil  functionaries  were  appointed  by  the  home 
authorities,  and  the  colonists  hod  to  struggle  with, 
or  submit  to,  the  tempers  and  caprices  of  these 
individuals.  But  in  their  external  relations,  they 
were  fettered  by  the  navigation  act,  and  could  not 
export  to  any  but  the  mother  country,  certain 
specified  commodities,  which  were  technically  called 
•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  p.  402.  >>  Ibid,  vol.  ii,  p.  413,    • 
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the  "enumerated  articles."  These  were  articles 
which  the  mother  country  did  not  produce,  and 
could  not  well  do  without,  such  as  molasses,  coffee, 
cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  pimento,  ginger,  &c.,  and  there- 
fore she  forced  the  colonists  to  bring  such  of  them 
as  they  produced  to  her  market,  and  prohibited  them 
from  taking  them  to  any  other.  The  non-enumerated 
articles,  such  as  corn,  cattle,  &c.,  which  England  did 
produce,  and  therefore  did  not  choose  to  expose 
to  a  competition  with  the  produce  of  the  colonies, 
she  allowed  the  colonists  to  take  to  the  nearest 
and  the  highest  market,  wheresoever  they  could 
find  it.  . 

It  was  as  much  to  get  the  better  of  this  selfish  and 
unprincipled  exercise  of  the  "  sovereign  and  supreme 
legislative  power  "  of  the  imperial  parliament,  and  to 
obtain  a  remedy  for  many  minor  grievances,  as  it 
was  resistance  to  the  stamp  act,  that  induced  the 
Americans  to  do  those  things  which  Smith  says  were 
"overlooked,  either  because  not  known  or  under- 
stood in  Europe,  and  on  some  occasions  had  been 
fairly  submitted  to,  because  their  distance  rendered 
it  difficult  to  restrain  it."  It  was  these  causes  which 
induced  them,  when  once  they  had  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  not  to  stop  short  in  their 
career  for  emancipation,  when  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment was  terrified  by  the  thunders  of  Pitt's 
eloquence,   and    by  the    bold    front    of   resistance 
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which  the  colonistd  had  shown,  into  granting  the 
repeal  of  that  act  which  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  rebellion. 

If  the  North  American  colonists  had,  from  the 
beginning,  been  ruled  by  governors  sent  out  from 
England,  to  rule  either  by  their  own  arbitrary  will, 
or  assisted  by  an  executive  council,  composed  of 
officials  also  sent  from  the  mother  country, — if  they 
had  never  known  greater  liberty  than  was  afforded 
by  this  mode  of  government,  modified  as  it  was  by 
the  possibility  of  appeal  to  the  imperial  parliament 
when  the  grievance  was  general  and  not  individual, 
— the  rebellion  of  America  would  not  perhaps  have 
occurred  tdl  fifty  years  after  the  time  at  which  it 
broke  out.  It  was  the  legislative  councils  and 
assemblies  popularly  elected  that  had  done  the 
mischief  in  America,  by  the  opportunity  they 
afforded  to  the  colonists  of  expressing  their  opinions 
to  each  other  and  of  forming  measures  for  giving 
effect  to  their  opinions. 

With  a  knowledge  that  the  law  allowed  a  power 
of  legislating  for  colonies  acquired  by  conquest  to 
be  in  the  crown,  as  part  of  the  prerogative,  only 
until  the  crown  had  given  a  new  constitution  to 
them,  but  not  after,  and  that  that  power  could  be 
exercised  only  in  subordination  to  the  imperial 
parliament,  but  that  the  law  altogether  denied  a 
power  of  legislation  over  colonies  voluntarily  settled 
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by  English  subjects  to  exist  in  the  crown,  and  at 
the  very  utmost  allowed  it  to  reside  in  the  imperial 
parliament,  exposed  even  there,  in  its  exercise,  to 
many  serious  anomalies  and  inconsistencies,  as  has 
been  attempted  to  be  shown  in  these  pages,* — and 
with  the  rough  and  sad  experience  in  the  American 
rebellion  of  the  consequences  of  the  denial  by  a 
group  of  powerful  colonies  of  a  right  of  legislation, 
to  be  either  in  the  crown  or  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment,— what  has  been  the  system  of  British  colonial 
government  since  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
rebellion  ?    This  question  shall  now  be  considered. 


<'(.;     -l.',. 


Vide  supni,  p.  190,  ot  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


HOW  THE  SUPREME  LEGISLATIVE  POWER  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  PARLIA- 
MENT HAS  WORKED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUR  COLONIES. 

In  considering  the  question  with  which  the  preceding 
chapter  concluded,  it  will  be  convenient  to  separate 
the  colonies,  which  we  already  had  previous,  to  and 
at  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence," from  those  which  we  acquired  or  settled 
subsequent  to  that  date,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
clearly  discerning  how  the  powers  of  colonial 
government  and  legislation  have  been  wielded  since 
that  event. 

'  The  colonies  which  we  possessed  at  the  date  of 
the  declaration  of  American  independence,  at  leasi 
those  worth  mentioning,  were  our  West  Indian 
islands,  and  our  North  American  colonies  of  (Jauada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island. 

All  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  had  received 
charters  from  the  crown,  giving  them  legislative 
councils   and  assemblies  with  the  exception  of  St. 

'Our  adrainiafation  of  the  colonies  which  now  form  the  United 
States  may  bn  gathered  partially  from  wliat  has  been  said  abore, 
p.  43. 
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Lucia  and  Trinidad,  which  two  colonies,  according 
to  what  law  does  not  appear,  were  governed  by 
orders  in  council 

The  North  American  colonies,  also,  were  ad- 
ministered by  governors,  exercising  legislative  powers 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  legislative  councils 
and  assemblies. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some,  both  of  our  West 
Indian  and  of  our  North  American  colonies,  had 
been  acquired  by  conquest,  and  that  others  of  them 
had  been  formed  by  voluntary  settlement ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  distinguish  them  in  these  respects 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  power  of 
legislating  for  them  resided  in  the  crown  or  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  because,  on  the  authority  of  the 
decision  in  Campbell  v.  Hall,  it  may  be  asserted  that, 
after  the  crown  had  given  them  a  constitution  by 
governor,  legislative  council,  and  assembly,  the 
crown  had  parted  with,  and  could  not  resume,  the 
power  of  legislation. 

In  considering,  therefore,  our  government  of  these 
different  colonies,  it  must  be  apparent  that  our  North 
American  colonies,  which  now  form  the  United 
States,  were  not  the  only  colonies  which  possessed 
vents  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  since  all  of 
these  other  colonies,  with  the  insignificant  exception  of 
St.  Lucia  and  Trinidad,  possessed  legislative  councils 
and  assetnblies.  Kpially  with  the  United  States. 
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It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that,  with  the 
same  means  of  resistance  and  combination  at  tht; 
command  of  the  colonists,  the  same  causes  operating 
in  our  remaining  colonies  that  had  operated  in  the 
United  States,  would  in  time  produce  the  same 
effects.  The  remaining  colonies  possessed  forms  of 
government,  based  upon  the  same  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  colonists  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  free-born  Englishmen,  as  had  been 
admitted  into  the  local  governments  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  colonists  would  adopt  every  means  open  to 
them  to  obtain  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  rights. 

A  cursory  notice  of  the  past  history  of  the 
administration  of  one  or  two  of  our  West  Indian  and 
North  American  colonies  will  show  that  this  is  the 
course  which  things  have  taken,  and  that  our 
government  of  them,  far  from  being  in  harmony, 
has  shown  a  constant  conflict  between  the  colonies 
and  the  home  government,  though  backed  by  the 
sovereign  and  supreme  legislative  power  of  the 
imperial  parliament.  Upon  this  subject  the  world 
possesses  information,  in  the  work  of  nr  less  an 
authority  than  Earl  Grey,  many  years  colonial 
minister,  which,  in  this  respect  at  least,  is  beyond 
cavil.  Earl  Grey  gives  a  short  summary  of  the  later 
government  of  the  coloiiies  generally,  and  begins 
witli  that  of  the  V\  f'st  liuli.t  ishiiids. 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  follow  this  arrangement. 
But  before  noticing  his  lordship's  account  of  the 
government  of  these  islands,  it  must  be  explained 
that  sugar  had  originally  been  one  of  the  "  enumerated 
articles,"  above  referred  to,*  which,  by  the  navigation 
act,  required  to  be  sent  to  the  British  market  alone. 
In  1731,  importation  into  other  countries  was  allowed 
on  a  representation  from  the  West  India  planters. 
The  very  high  price,  however,  which  Britain  could 
always  afford  to  give  for  the  article,  coupled  with 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  importation  into  other 
countries,  made  the  permission  of  such  importation 
practically  of  no  effect.''  Great  Britain  continued  to 
be,  and  always  was,  almost  the  only  customer  of  the 
West  India  islands  for  the  purchase  of  their  sugar. 

The  "  West  India  interest "  was,  for  many  years 
(nearly  a  century),  very  powerful  in  the  British 
parliament,  so  powerful  that,  contrary  to  all  justice 
and  common  sense,  as  it  now  appears  to  our  states- 
men, they  were  able  to  prevail  on  parliament  for 
rather  ^n  the  minister,  for  in  those  days  the  parlia- 
ment but  echoed  the  .11  of  the  minister),  to  lay  a 
much  heavier  duty  on  all  sugar  produced  elsewhere 
than  was  leviable  on  sugar  produced  in  th»»  West 
Indian  colonies.  This  was  necessary,  it  was  said,  for 
the  protection,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  agriculture  of 
these  colonies.  Towards  the  year  1846,  among  other 
»  Supra,  p.  254.  •>  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  u,  p.  419. 
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fiscal  discoveries  then  made,  it  began  to  be  apparent 
to  the  British  legislative  mind,  that  the  diflference 
between  the  duty  leviable  on  British  sugar  and 
that  leviable  on  sugar  produced  elsewhere,  though  it 
had  necessarily  enhanced  the  price  to  the  consumer 
by  a  sum  nearly  corresponding  with  that  difference, 
and  amounting,  on  a  fair  calculation,  to  several 
millions  sterling  annually,  had  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  West  India  planters,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
into  the  pockets  of  their  mortgage  creditors,  and 
yet  this  "protected"  West  India  interest  was  as 
hungry  for  "protection"  as  ever,  and,  what  was 
worse,  was  as  much  in  need  of  it. 

Protection,  in  short,  was  discovered  to  have  been 
a  failure — to  have  been  simply  a  mean*  of  taking 
so  much  money  out  of  the  British  consumer  ?«  pocket 
to  put  it  into  the  West  India  planters,  *nd  enable 
him  thereby  to  br'he  his  mortgagee  into  permitting 
him  to  live  in  luxury  and  independence  in  London, 
while  his  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  were  being 
mismanaged  by  agents,  ultimately  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  mortgagees  themselves.  So  far  as  the 
West  India  interest,  strictly  so  called,  was  concerned, 
the  money  represented  by  the  diffcicnce  betv/een  the 
price  that  had  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  under  the 
eflPect  of  the  high  ditft^rential  duTj  on  all  foreign 
sugar,  and  the  price  that  the  consumer  would  have 
had  to  pay    if  that  dift'e'-ential  duty  had  not  existed, 
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and  foreign  sugar  had  been  thus  allowed  to  come 
into  the  market  to  compete  with  British  West  India 
sugar,  was  just  so  much  money  thrown  away.  It  had 
been  like  water  thrown  upon  sand ;  it  had  disappeared 
and  left  no  good  behind. 

To  protect  this  differential  duty,  and  thereby  t(» 
keep  up  the  price  of  sugar,  was,  of  course,  of  vital 
importance,  not  only  to  the  planter,  but  still  more  tu 
the  London  West  India  merchant,  as  he  was  called, 
or  money-lender,  as  he  might  more  appropriately 
have  been  designated,  and  these  two  powerful  bodies 
— the  planters  and  the  merchants — had  been  able  to 
compel  the  people  to  pay  dearly  for  their  sugar  for 
nearly  a  century.  Towards  1846  the  delusion  began 
to  be  apparent  and  to  be  acknowledged.  It  had  long 
before  been  exposed,  but  there  are  none  more  blind 
or  stupid  than  those  that  are  determined  neither  to 
see  nor  to  understand.  The  West  India  interest  had 
now  become  not  so  powerful  in  parliament,  and  all 
the  delusions  about  destruction  of  the  colonies, 
deprivation  of  the  luxury  of  sugar,  and  the  like, 
wherewith  the  popular  mind  had  been  worked  upon, 
having  failed,  and  the  minister,  having  given  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  his  intention  to  do  away  with 
the  differential  duty  upon  sugar,  along  with  similar 
duties  on  other  commodities,  every  engine  was  put 
in  motion  to  "bother"  him  into  either  receding  at 
the  outset,  or  retracing  his  steps  after  he  had  set  out. 
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In  spite  of  every  opposition,  however,  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  was  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  the  8th  of  Victoria,  cap.  5, 
whereby  it  was  made  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to 
declare  the  sugar  of  any  country,  with  which  she 
should  have  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  to  be  admissible 
on  payment  of  duties  after  the  same  scale  as 
was  applicable  to  sugars,  the  produce  of  China, 
Java,  or  Manilla,  i.e.,  28s.  and  23s.  4d.  per  cwt., 
instead  of  63s.,  the  duty  leviable  on  the  sugar 
of  countries  not  having  treaties  of  reciprocity. 
All  that  remained  now  to  be  done  was  to  set  a- 
going  such  an  agitation  as  might  compel  Sir  R. 
Peel's  successors  in  office  to  repeal  that  act.  This 
unworthy  step,  it  appears,  the  Protectionist  party 
were  not  slow  to  adopt  and  unworthily  to  follow 
out. 
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Section  I. — Our  governmsnt  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  op 
Guiana  and  Jamaica,  and  rsflections  thereupon. 

With  this  explanatory  introduction,  let  us  return 
to  Lord  Grey's  account  of  the  government  of  the 
West  Indian  colonies  since  1846,  in  order  to  select 
the  history  of  one  or  two  of  them.  Let  us  begin 
with  Guiana.  In  that  colony,  there  exists  what  is 
called  "  The  Court  of  Policy."  "  This  court,"  Lord 
Grey  says,*  ''  in  which  the  number  of  official  and 

»  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  144. 
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unofficial  members  is  equal,  the  yovemor  having  a 
casting  vote,  possesses  the  generul  power  of  legislation, 
but  witliout  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  or  making 
appropriations  from  the  colonial  revenue.  These 
powers  the  Court  of  Policy  can  only  exercise  when 
sitting  in  the  '  Combined  Court '  with  the  '  financial 
representatives.'  Till  lately,  the  financial  representa- 
tives were  chosen  by  about  800  persons  only,  out  of 
a  population  of  about  1 20,000,  and  were  reallif  not  the 
representatives  of  tlie  people,  hut  of  the  merchants, 
planters,  and  absentee  proprietors.  In  the  Court  of 
Policy,  the  governor  can  always  command  a  inajoritij, 
though  this  is  never  exercised  without  great  reluctance. 
In  tise  Combined  Court,  on  the  contrary,  the  addition 
of  tk  financial  representatives  leaves  him  without 
the  power  of  carrying  any  measure^  unless  he  can 
obtain  the  support  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  elective 
members^ 

After  giving  this  general  account  of  the  constitution 
of  Guiana,  Earl  Grey  narrates  "the  progress  and 
consequences  of  the  unfortunate  differences  between 
the  governor  and  ilie  Combined  Court,  which  for 
some  time  interrupted  the  regular  working  of  the 
government.  It  seems  that  the  civil  list  of  the 
colony  had  jeen  provided  for  by  an  ordinance, 
which  was  not  to  expire  until  the  year  1854,  and 
was  therefore,  till  then,  beyond  the  action  of  the 
"Combined  Court."      But,  in   the   year   1847,  the 
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unofficial  members  of  the  "  Court  of  I*olicy  "  sug- 
gested u  liminution  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  ail 
9alari)>s  churged  on  the  civil  list,  under  the  pretence 
of  reheving  the  distressed  state  of  the  (uil  >wing 

to  the  great  fall  in  the  price   of  siig;  nt 

upon  the  nMuoval  of  protection  to  that  i  d 

act  of  tilt;  miperial  parliament  of  8  Vic,  c.  p.  -j. ' 

The  pretence  was  as  shallow  as  it  was  unjust  to  the 
holders  of  the  offices,  whose  salaries  were  proposed  to 
be  reduced,  inasmuch  as  the  mvenue  of  the  colony 
had  increased,  instead  of  falling  otf,  since  the  civil 
list  had  been  settled,  with  tli>  concurrence  of  the 
Combined  Court.  The  governor,  therefore,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  the  non-ojficial 
members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  for  the  proposed 
reduction,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  the  majority  of 
the  Combined  Court  refused  the  governor  those  taxes 
which  were  necessary  ^o  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
government  not  covered  by  the  civil  list.  • 

"  It  was  probably  anticipated,"  says  Lord  Grey, 
"that  the  embarrassment  in  whicli  the  government 
would  thus  be  placed  would  comjx'l  us,"  i.  e.,  the 
ministers  at  home,  "  to  apply  to  parliament  for  power 
to  continue  to  levy  the  usual  taxes,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Combined  Court,  or  to  have  recourse 
to  some  other  expedient.  In  the  then  state  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  should,  in  either  case,  have 

»  Vide  supra,  p.  '263. 
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been  exposed  to  a  defeat,  which  would  have  greatly 
protnoted  the  success  of  those  who  were  struggling  to 
recover  for  the  British  sugar-grower  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,''' 

The  minister  at  home  very  wisely  defeated  these 
anticipations,  by  adopting  the  more  constitutional 
course  of  letting  the  colonists  know  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  be  carried  on,  if  they  would  not  vote 
the  necessary  expenses.  He  instructed  the  governor 
to  discontinue  those  public  services  which  he  was 
refused  the  means  of  providing  for,  even  if  this 
should  involve  disbanding  the  police,  shutting  up 
the  hospitals,  the  interruption  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  and  to 
intimate  that  no  more  liberated  Africans  would  be 
sent  to  the  colony,     m       -^   .^       -  ..,,..., 

Lord  Grey  says  that,  for  his  own  part,  while 
giving  these  instructions,  which  involved  a  possible 
dissolution  of  all  society  in  the  colony,  he  regretted 
the  consequences  they  were  likely  to  produce ;  he  did 
not  think  that  those  who  produced  them  ought  to  be 
relieved,  "either  by  applying  to  parliament  to  set 
aside  the  constitution  of  the  colony,"  or  by  yielding 
to  their  unreasonable  demands :  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  feel  the  consequences  of  their  own  act. 
The  result  answered  his  lordship  s  expectation.  In 
August,  1849,  the  Combined  Court  passed  a  tem- 
porary ordinance  for  the  levying  of  taxes,  and.  in 
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December  following,  the  govenior  reported  the 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  controversy  by  the 
passing  of  all  the  usual  financial  measures. 

Though  the  pretence  made  by  the  Combined  Court, 
(elected  by  eight  hundred  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,)  for  this  controversy 
was  relief  to  the  colony  generally,  yet  the  true 
motive,  it  appears,  was  an  attempt  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  eflforts  being  made  by  the  Protec- 
tionist party  at  home  to  overturn  the  tariff  act  of 
1846.  Governor  Barkly,  on  the  18th  March,  1848, 
wrote  the  minister, — "  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  measures  proposed  to  be  adopted 
to  stop  the  supplies  etuanate  from  the  West  Indians 
in  England  connected  with  this  colony."  One  of 
the  non-official  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  laid 
resolutions  before  the  court,  distinctly  placing  the 
refusal  of  the  supplies  on  the  ground  that  protec- 
tion had  been  refused  the  sugar-grower;  and  Mr. 
Gordon,  one  of  the  principal  planters  in  the  colony, 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  Colonial  Reform 
Association,  distinctly  asserted  that  the  attempt  to 
cut  down  the  civil  list  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
"suggested  by  the  Protectionists,  as  a  part  of  a 
general  system  for  embarrassing  government,  unth  a 
view  of  regaining  lost  protection."        -     * 

This  controversy,  in  which  119,200  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  out  of  120,000,  were  made  the  sport 
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of  the  representatives  of  the  other  800,  and  alto  of 
the  Protectionist  party  at  home,  cost  the  colony 
£150,000  in  taxes  not  imposed  or  levied  while  the 
controversy  endured,  together  with  the  disturbance 
of  trade  caused  by  the  excessive  importation  of 
goods,  during  the  cessation  of  taxation ;  an  effect 
which  produced  little  good  to  the  consumers,  as 
the  chief  advantage  accrued  to  a  few  foreign  im- 
porters of  goods,  who  stored  them  until  the  prices 
should,  on  the  resumption  of  the  duties,  rise  suffi- 
ciently to  answer  their  purpose. 

But  Lord  Grey  says,  "  the  pecuniary  loss " 
incurred  by  this  struggle  was  "by  no  means  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  injury  that  resulted  from  it." 
This  "  most  serious  part "  he  describes  to  have  con- 
sisted in  the  interruption  that  was  given  to  measures 
for  improving  the  colony,  which  were  in  cont  na- 
tion before  the  struggle  began,  which  have  L.jen 
adopted  since  it  terminated,  and  which  have  now 
proved  eminently  successful  and  Wie  brought  the 
colony  out  of  a  state  of  hopeless  despondency  into  a 
condition  of  most  hopeful  enei^. 

"During  the  continuance  of  the  dispute,"  Lord 
Grey  says,  "  an  agitation  was  raised  in  favor  of 
the  entire  alteration  of  the  present  constitution,  and 
the  substitution  of  one  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
exist  in  the  older  West  Indian  colonies,  which  possess 
representative  assemblies,   exercising  in    conjunction 
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with  the  governor  and  council  all  the  powers  of 
legislation.  The  state  of  society  in  Guiana,  where 
there  is  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  Europeans, 
the  remainder  of  the  population  being  made  up  of 
various  different  races,  for  the  most  part  little 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  altogether  deficient  in 
the  education  and  intelligence  necessary  for  the  safe 
exercise  of  political  powers,  rendered  such  a  change 
in  this  colony,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  inexpedient ;" 
and  so  the  change  was  not  adopted. 

The  next  colony  mentioned  by  Earl  Grey  is 
Jamaica,*  "  which,  for  the  amount  of  its  population 
and  the  extent  and  richness  in  natural  resources  of 
its  territory,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
important  of  our  formei  slave  colonies." 

This  colony  has,  for  two  centuries,  been  in 
possession  of  a  representative  constitution,  and  its 
assembly  not  only  exercises  the  ordinary  authority 
"  of  a  legislative  body,  but  performs  many  of  what 
are  usually  the  functions  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, the  authority  of  the  crown  being  more 
restricted  than  elsewhere  by  various  laws,  which 
have  at  different  times  been  passed,  and  by  usages 
which  have  grown  up."  It  is  not  required  in 
Jamaica,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  in  Canada,  and 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  that  every  grant  of 
money  should  be  recommended  by  the  crown's 
» Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  166. 
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representative,  before  it  is  voted ;  but  every  member 
of  the  legislature  proposes  any  vote  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  advisable ;  nor  is  there  any  person 
responsible  for  preparing  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  and  taking 
care  that  the  latter  shall  be  covered  by  the  former.* 
"  In  the  absence  of  any  effective  individual  responsi- 
bility, it  is  too  commonly  the  practice  for  each 
member  of  the  assembly  to  push  forward  every  grant 
for  objects  interesting  to  himself  or  his  constituents, 
without  much  regard  to  the  amount  or  comparative 
ui^ency  of  other  claims  upon  the  public  purse,  so 
that  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  comes  to  be 
determined  rather  by  a  kind  of  scramble  amongst 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  than  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  what  the  public  interest  requires." 

The  money  got  in  this  way  is  not,  as  in  England, 
treated  as  a  grant  to  the  crown  alone,  but  certain 
persons,  known  as  "  commissioners  of  public  ac- 
counts," regulate  both  the  collection  and  the 
application  of  the  revenue,  and  have  "frequently 
used  the  power  of  issuing,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  governor,  sums  in  inconvertible  paper,  called 
island  cheques."  All  the  members  of  assembly 
being  ex-q^cio  commissioners  of  public  accounts, 
and  having,  as  such,  a  control  over  the  audit  of 
the  accounts  and  the  power  of  continuing  to  sit 

*  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  174. 
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and  act,  notwithstanding  a  prorogation  of  the 
assembly,  are  without  any  control  by  the  crown, 
or  any  check  from  other  authority. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1846,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Queen,  in  which  they  craved  permission  "  to  re- 
monstrate {^inst  the  many  wrongs  which  we  have 
sustained  hy  acta  of  the  imperial  parliament."  One 
of  these  wrongs,  they  said,  arose  from  the  question 
of  slavery.  "  The  establishment  of  slavery  was  not 
our  act,  hut  that  of  the  parent  government^  and 
this  policy  was  continued  under  the  sanction  of 
British  laws  equally  sacred  as  those  under  which 
any  other  class  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  hold  their 
property.  After  having  been  most  vigorously  and 
profitably  carried  on  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
by  British  ships,  British  merchants,  and  British 
capital,  it  was  estabUshed  by  act  of  parliament." 
Lord  Grey  admits  that  "  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  was  necessarily  fatal  to  the  kind  of  prosperity 
(such  as  it  was)  which  Jamaica  formerly  ^njoyed;" 
and  "this  step  once  taken,"  his  lordship  says,  "it 
became  impossible  for  the  island  to  enjoy  durable 
prosperity,  except  by  adopting  an  entirely  different 
system."  Instead  of  doing  so,  the  colonists  "  were 
loud  in  their  complaints,  and  ascribed  all  their  losses 
and  difficulties  to  imperial  legislation.     They  offered 
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determined  resistance  to  the  commercial  policy  which 
England  had  adopted,  and  acting  under  the  same 
su^estions  as  had  been  made  by  the  Protectionist 
party  at  home  to  the  colonists  of  Guiana,  those  of 
Jamaica,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  petitioned  the 
governor  to  summon  the  legislature  ''  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to 
deliberate  and  determine  what  measures  ought  to 
be  adopted  to  avert  or  ward  off  the  baneful  effects 
of  imperial  legislation.^^ 

The  result  was  that  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes 
being  voted  only  for  a  year,  the  assembly,  as  in 
Guiana,  recommended  a  serious  reduction,  varying 
from  nineteen  and  a  half  to  thirty-three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  in  the  civil  salaries;  and  when  the  governor 
refused  to  sanction  such  a  scandalous  injustice  to  the 
civil  servants,  the  assembly  refused  to  vote  taxes, 
which  would  provide  any  part  of  the  salaries  sought 
to  be  reduced.  The  course  which  Her  Majesty's 
government  followed  was,  in  this  instance,  the  same 
as  they  had  adopted  in  the  case  of  Guiana.  They 
refiised  to  confirm  the  acts  proposed  by  the  assembly, 
— they  desired  that  body  to  be  dissolved,  and  threw 
upon  the  colonists  the  whole  responsibility  of  failing 
to  provide  for  those  services  which  were  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  society. 

This  courbe  was  as  successful  with  amaica  as  it 
had   been   with   Guiana.      A   new   assembly   made 
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attempts  to  modify  the  objectionable  acts,  but  failing 
in  this,  they  finally  abandoned  them,  and  matters 
returned  pretty  much  to  their  usual  course;  not, 
however,  until  after  a  great  amount  of  injury  had 
been  done  to  the  colony,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularise,  further  than  to  repeat  the  expressions 
of  Lord  Grey,  "  An  irreparable  injury  has  thus  been 
done  to  Jamaica,  and  an  opportunity  has  been  lost, 
which  it  may  not,  I  fear,  be  easy  to  regain ;  nor  can 
I  look  forward  without  very  gloomy  anticipations 
as  to  what  may  be  the  result  of  having  allowed  so 
many  years  to  slip  away  without  taking  effectual 
measures  to  improve  the  condition,  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  negro  population."* 

Here  again,  the  colonists,  besides  having  their 
own  local  difficulties  to  perplex  and  mislead  them, 
have  been  the  sport  of  a  factious  party  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  and  concurrence  in  the  com- 
mercial policy  adopted  by  the  home  government, 
"  has  been  accomplished  only  afler  struggles  highly 
injurious  to  the  colony."'' 

In  the  course  of  this  last  struggle,  "  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica"*' su^ested  a 
change  in  the  legislative  council,  and  aho  the  intro- 
duction of  the  same  system  of  government  as  had 
been  established  in  Canada.  The  home  government 
refused  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  upon  grounds 

•  Colouial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  190.     "  Ibid,  p.  170.    «  Ibid,  p.  414. 
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not  necessary  to  be  noticed,  but  they  expressed  their 
willingness  to  assent  to  the  second,  if  the  opinion 
of  the  colony  in  its  favor  should  be  unequivocally 
expressed  by  its  representatives.  Earl  Grey,  how- 
ever, in  his  despatch  expressed  his  doubt  whether 
"  those  who  have  originated  this  proposal  are  aware 
that  its  adoption  would  involve  the  surrender  by  the 
assembly  of  much  of  that  power  which,  in  the 
process  of  time,  it  has  acquired,  but  which,  by  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  ought  rather  to  belong 
to  the  executive  government  than  to  the  legislature." 
This  was  a  consequence  which  had  never  occurred 
to  the  agitators,  and  being  too  palpable,  and  such 
a  loss  of  power  being  too  unpalatable,  thenceforth 
all  suggestion  about  assimilating  the  constitution  to 
that  given  to  Canada  was  "  tacitly  abandoned." 

Such  is  the  account,  given  by  the  ex-colonial 
minister,  of  a  colony  "  which  has  greatly  the  advan- 
ti^e  of  Guiana  in  the  amount  of  her  population, 
and  still  more  in  the  comparatively  advanced  st^e 
of  civilization  which  that  population  had  reached;* 
yet  Guiana,  without  these  extensive  powers  of  self- 
government,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  represent,  as 
alone  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  a  colony,  and 
which  Jamaica  possesses  has  completely  surmounted 
its  financial  difficulties.  In  Jamaica,  on  the  contrary, 
the  state  of  the  colonial  finances  is  getting  from  bad 

.       ,,.<,      J-  :;:,  »  Coloiliul   PoIlPJ',  VOl.   I,   J).   172. 
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to  worse.  There  must  have  been  serious  errors  in 
management  of  the  affairs  of  Jamaica  to  account 
for  so  unfortunate  a  difference."  These  errors,  his 
lordship  says,  are  omitting  to  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  population,  reducing  taxation  with- 
out reducing  expenditure,  and  want  of  system 
generally  in  the  principal  regulations. 

Lord  Grey  concludes  his  notice  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
August,  1852,  wherein  he  demonstrated  that  the 
sugar  cultivation  of  these  colonies,  so  far  from 
requiring  protection,  had  actually  improved  since  the 
{Ntssing  of  the  act  of  1846 ;  the  quantity  of  that 
article  imported  from  these  colonies  being,  in  1852, 
uoless  than  5,378,000  cwt,  against  4,120,000  cwt. 
in  1851  ;  while  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  had 
fallen  from  1,487,000  cwt.  in  1851  to  814,000  cwt. 

m  1852.        ijv/  '"If]  fiijriv;  {«>  rikrnun  '>d;  < 

After  commenting  upon  such  a  convincing  fact, 
Lord  Grey  concludes  his  notice  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  thus, — "  But  how  much  loss  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  unfortunate  West  Indians,  how  much 
better  would  the  state  of  colonial  industry  have  been 
at  this  moment  even  than  that  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  describes,  if  the  party  with  which 
he  is  connected,"  meaning,  of  course,  the  Protec- 
tionists, "  had,  for  the  four  years  preceding  February, 
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1852,  takfln  a  juster  view  of  the  prospectB  of  the 
oolonial  planter.  Had  they  clone  so,  the  colonists  of 
Quiana  and  of  Jamaica,  instead  of  being  encouraged 
to  enter  upon  that  unfortunate  struggle  with  the 
government  for  the  recovery  of  protection,  which  I 
have  described,  would  no  doubt  have  co-operated 
with  us,  in  effecting  the  many  much-needed  improve- 
ments which  we  were  anxious  to  assist  them  in 
accomplishing,  and  many  an  unhappy  planter  who 
has  been  compelled  to  sell  his  property  for  one  half 
or  one  fourth  of  its  real  value,  because  the  confidence 
of  English  capitalists  in  the  possibility  of  his  con- 
tinuing his  business  with  advantage  was  destroyed, 
Would  have  obtained  assistance  that  would  have 
enabled  him  to  surmount  his  difficulties." 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Lord  Grey  gives 
this  account,  and  from  which  his  lordship  wishes  his 
readers  to  regard  it,  is  his  policy,  or  rather  the 
policy  of  the  ministry  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
in  governing  the  colonies.  In  the  circumstances  in 
which  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry 
found  the  two  colonies  of  Guiana  and  Jamaica,  which 
he  gives  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  other 
colonies,  they  could  have  adopted,  perhaps,  no  more 
prudent  course  than  that  which  they  did  adopt.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  would  never  have  done  to  allow  the 
factious  and  selfish  conduct  of  the  assemblies, 
prompted  by  as  factious  and  as  selfish  a  party  in  the 
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imperial  parliament,  to  force  the  mother  country 
from  tiie  course  of  policy  it  had  deliberately  adopted, 
and  probably  no  quieter  mode,  or  no  mo<le  less  likely 
to  be  permanently  injurious,  than  that  which  the 
home  government  pursued,  could  liavc  been  adopted; 
yet  that  course,  if  pursued  with  a  more  powerful  and 
populous  colony  than  either  Guiana  or  Jamaica,  might 
have  been  very  perilous,  and,  even  in  their  case,  may 
have  suggested  in  the  breasts  of  the  colonists  ideaf 
which  may  yet,  at  some  future  day,  embody  them-. 
selves  into  action. 

In  the  case  of  Guiana  the  colonists  may  have 
asked  themselves  whose  fault  it  is  that  their  "  finan-i 
cial  representatives "  are  "  chosen  by  about  800 
persons,  out  of  a  population  of  about  120,000  !  and 
are  really  not  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
of  the  merchants,  planters,  and  absentee  proprietors!'^ 
If  it  were  the  home  government  which  allowed  this 
state  of  things  to  grow  up,  then  it  is  that  govern- ' 
ment,  and  not  the  colonists,  who  ought  to  bear  the 
blame  of  "  the  unfortunate  differences  between  the 
governor  and  the  Combined  Court,  which  for  some 
time  interrupted  the  regular  working  of  the  govern- 
ment," and  which  cost  the  colony  a  direct  loss  in 
money  of  £150,000,  besides  other  consequential 
pecuniary  losses  of  unascertained  amount,  while 
these  pecuniary  losses,  great  as  they  may  be,  were 
by  "  no  means  the  most  serious  part  of  the  injury 
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that  resulted  from  it ;"  and  though  it  might  be  very 
reasonable  if  the  whole  brunt  of  these  losses  and 
injuries  had  been  to  be  borne  by  the  financial  repre- 
sentatives themselves,  or  even  by  the  800  "  merchants, 
planters,  and  absentee  proprietors"  whom  they 
represented,  that  they  "ought  not  to  be  relieved 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  conduct,"  which 
undoubtedly  was  most  factious,  yet,  as  the  conse- 
quences did  not  affect  these  persons  alone,  but  fell 
on  all  the  colonists  alike,  wwrepresented  as  well  as 
represented,  it  will  not  have  been  an  unnatural 
question  for  the  1 19,200  wnrepresented  colonists  to 
have  put  to  themselves,  why  they  should  have  been 
obliged  to  bear  "  the  consequences  of  the  conduct " 
of  only  800  out  of  120,000  pereons !      »  Hfv> 

It  may  have  been  to  benefit  these  800  "  merchants, 
planters,  and  absentee  proprietors,"  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other  119,200  inhabitants,  that  the  sugar 
cultivation  had  been  fostered  by  these  differential 
duties,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  act  of  1846 
of  the  imperial  parliament  to  remove,  and  it  may 
have  been  that,  if  these  119,200  persons  who  are 
even  yet  Mwrepresented  had  been  represented,  this 
unwholesome  bantling,  the  "  protected  "  sugar  trade, 
would  never  have  been  generated.  If  so,  the  occasion 
would  not  have  existed  which  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  "  Protectionists  "  of  London  to  lead  the  colony 
by  the  nose,  to  its  own  so  serious  loss  and  injury. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  these  suggestions  did 
occur  to  the  colonists,  for  it  seems  that  "  during 
the  disputes  an  agitation  was  raised  in  favor  of  the 
entire  alteration  of  the  present  constitution,  and  the 
substitution  of  one  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
exist  in  the  older  West  India  colonies,  which 
possess  representative  assemblies,  exercising,  in 
conjunction  with  the  governor  and  council,  all  the 
powers  of  legislation."  It  is  not  said  by  whom 
this  agitation  was  raised,  whether  by  the  financial 
representatives  and  their  constituents,  with  Jamaica 
before  their  eyes,  and  from  a  desire  to  gain  the 
injudicious  unconstitutional  power  there  possessed, 
and  abused,  not  used,  by  the  representative  assembly ; 
or  whether  by  the  11 9,200  Mwrepresented  inhabitants, 
with  the  desire  of  gaining  the  same  constitutional 
representation  and  power  which  has  been  granted 
to  and  has  hitherto  worked  so  admirably  in  Canada, 
according  to  all  accounts.  ' 

If  the  latter  were  the  agitators  for  a  boon  so 
reasonable  in  itself,  the  answer  which,  through  Lord 
Grey's  book,  they  must  be  satisfied  with,  is  that  the 
state  of  society  in  Guiana,  where  "there  is  an 
extremely  small  proportion  of  Europeans,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population  being  made  up  of  various 
different  races,  for  the  most  part  little  advanced  in 
civilization,  and  altogether  deficient  in  the  education 
and  intelligence   necessarj'  for  the  safe  exercise  of 
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political  power,  rendered  such  a  change  in  this  colony 
altogether  inexpedient." 

But  the  119,200  unrepresented  inhabitants  may 
reply,  and  no  doubt  such  of  them  as  have  thought  a 
little  on  the  matter  have  replied,  but  if  the  800 
represented  "  merchants,  planters,  and  absentee 
proprietors "  are  "  advanced  in  civilization,"  and  are 
not  deficient  "  in  education  and  intelligence,"  as  we 
are  assumed  to  be,  how  is  it  that  they  have  led  the 
colony  in  such  a  dance  of  folly  as  to  jeopardize  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  whole  inhabitants,  and 
even  the  existence  of  its  social  arrangements.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  as  little  "  advanced  in 
civilization,"  and  are  as  "  deficient  in  education  and 
intelligence,"  as  we  are  assumed  to  be,  why  was  the 
power  of  doing  this  mischief  ever  given  to  them, 
and  still  more,  why  has  it  been  continued  to  them, 
so  that  they  may  play  the  same  game  over  again, 
should  occasion  arise.  .;       u  k*.     :   ^  ;'     .^ 

.,  Guiana  is  an  instance  of  unhappy  government 
under  an  oligarchy,  such  a  form  being  assumed  to 
be  rendered  necessary  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion being  "  little  advanced  in  civilization  and 
altogether  deficient  in  education  and  intelligence." 
But  Jamaica  is  an  island  "which  has  greatly  the 
advantage  of  Guiana  in  the  amount  of  her  popula- 
tion, and  still  more  in  the  comparatively  advanced 
stage    of   civilization    which    that    population    has 
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reached."  Does  the  picture  which  has  been  given 
of  the  form  of  government  in  Jamaica  and  its 
practical  working  with  the  home  government,  present 
any  more  agreeable  view  than  that  which  has  been 
shown  of  Guiana  ? 

The  colonists  of  Jamaica  may  ask  whether  it  is 
not  the  home  government  that  has  allowed  the 
constitution  of  the  island  to  assume  the  motley  that 
it  now  wears.  In  one  representative  assembly  are 
engrossed  all  the  powers  of  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
so  far  as  the  levying  of  finances  and  their  appropria- 
tion is  concerned.  Each  and  every  member  of  this 
assembly  has  the  power  to  propose  a  grant  of  money 
for  "objects  interesting  to  himself  or  his  constituents," 
without  being  responsible  for  adjusting  the  grant  to 
the  means  of  providing  for  it,  or  for  the  "  urgency 
of  other  claims  upon  the  public  purse."  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  with  such  a  constitution,  there 
should  not  be  any  "  careful  consideration  of  what  the 
public  interest  requires,"  and  that  the  revenue  comes 
to  be  determined  "rather  by  a  kind  of  scramble 
amongst  the  members  of  the  legislature  ? "  But 
where,  the  colonists  may  ask,  has  been  the  minister, 
or  how  has  "  the  sovereign  and  supreme  legislative 
power  of  the  imperial  parliament "  been  slumbering, 
while  such  a  state  of  confusion  has  been  growing, 
"  under  various  laws,  which  have,  at  different  times, 
been  passed,  and  by  usages  which  have  grown  up?" 
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Yet,  furely,  this  Jamaica  constitution,  under  which 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  confusion  would  be 
rendered  worse  confounded,  is  not  "  the  power  of 
self-government,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  represent 
as  alone  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  a  colony  " !  At 
all  events,  the  colonists  of  Jamaica  do  not  appear  to 
have  thought  that  it  was  so,  for,  so  far  from  consider- 
ing that  they  have  had  self-government,  the  assembly, 
though  possessing  all  these  extravagant  and  highly 
unconstitutional  powers,  does  not  think  that  even  it 
has  had  self-government.  The  assembly  complains 
to  the  Queen  of  the  "  many  wrongs  which  we  have 
sustained  by  acts  of  the  imperial  parliament ;"  that 
"the  establishment  of  slavery," — the  abolition  of 
which  it  conceives,  however  erroneously,  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  island's  difficulties — "  was  not  our  act, 
but  that  of  the  parent  government,''  "  under  sanction 
of  British  laws."  And,  in  order  to  procure  the  recall 
of  the  British  act  of  parliament,  which,  afler  slavery 
had  been  abolished,  repealed  the  differential  duties, 
which  they,  however  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the 
last  plank  they  had  to  hold  on  by,  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  made  the  dupes  of  the  "  Protectionist " 
party  in  the  British  parliament,  and  to  be  led  through 
the  same  game  in  which  the  oligarchists  of  Guiana 
had  taken  so  fruitless  a  part. 

It  may  be  very  true  that  the  colonists  of  Jamaica, 
under  their  ill-judged  and  ill-contrived  constitution, 
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for  which  the  parent  government  would  seem  to  be 
chiefly  to  blame,  have  had  the  power  of  misgoverning 
themselves  among  themselves,  as  children  put  into  a 
nursery  without  nurse  or  parent,  or  with  a  nurse 
shorn  of  executive  powers,  are  sure  to  do ;  .but  it 
never  can  be  said  that  they  have  had  the  power  of 
"  self-government,"  either  such  as  it  is  "  the  fashion 
to  represent  as  alone  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  a 
colony,"  or  of  any  other  kind ;  for  it  is  undoubted 
that  the  colony  of  Jamaica,  with  all  its  internal 
powers  of  self-misgovernment,  has  been  subject  to 
the  external  "  sovereign  and  supreme  legislative 
power  of  the  imperial  parliament,"  a  power  which 
has  not  been  inert  but  active — whether  for  good  or 
for  evil  matters  not  to  be  inquired  here.  Hence  their 
complaint  of  "  wrongs  sustained  by  acts  of  the  im- 
perial parliament."  n  c^i^hu 

How  the  assembly  intended  that  the  Queen  should 
redress  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  acts  of  the  imperial 
parliament  is  not  shown ;  but  it  appears  that  "  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  "* 
thought  that  a  remedy  gainst  all  evils,  past  or 
future,  would  be  secured,  "  if  the  system  of  govern- 
ment now  established  in  Canada  should  be  introduced 
into  Jamaica."  That  system  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  system  enjoyed  by  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  is 
the    same,   indeed,    short    of   subjection  to    '*  the 

*  Colonial  Policy,  \\)1.  I,  i>.  414. 
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sovereign  and  supreme  power  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment," in  questions  of  external  relations.  In  all 
matters  of  internal  government,  the  colonists  of 
Canada  possess  the  exact  form  of  government  enjoyed 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  At  al)  events  the  constitu- 
tion of  Canada  is  something  ve»y  different  from  what 
appears  to  be  the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  and,  much 
more  probably  than  it,  possesses  those  powers  of 
"  self-government  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  represent 
as  alone  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  a  colony." 

Undoubtedly,  Lord  Grey  takes  the  same  view,  for 
he  prefers  the  constitution  of  Canada  to  that  of 
Jamaica,*^  and  tells  the  colonists  of  Jamaica  that, 
though  probably  not  aware  the  adoption  of  the 
Canadian  constitution  would  "  involve  the  surrender 
by  their  assembly  of  much  of  that  power  which,  in 
the  process  of  time,  it  has  acquired,  but  which,  by 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  ought  rather  to  belong 
to  the  executive  government,  yet,"  if  the  people 
should,  after  this  intimation,  "  by  their  representatives, 
either  in  this  or  in  a  newly-elected  assembly,  ask 
Her  Majesty's  sanction  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
mode  of  conducting  the  government  of  the  colony 
to  that  which  now  exists  in  Canada,"  he  was  "  not 
aware  that  any  obstacle,  which  might  not  easily  be 
overcome,  would  stand  in  the  way  of  a  compliance 
with  their  wishes." 


■K>     viioiM     A\mhiV 
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The  colonists  of  Jamaica,  however,  are  not  unlike 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Such  is  the  secret  charm  of 
power,  that  no  advantage,  however  obvious,  will 
induce  us  to  part  with  it.  Being  sensible  that  they 
have  the  power  of  electing  their  representatives,  they, 
in  this  light,  view  as  their  own  the  power  which  these 
representatives  have  filched  from  the  crown,  and 
prefer  the  ruin  and  confusion  in  which  their  resources 
have  been  gradually  wasting,  because  it  has  been 
produced  by  a  power  of  their  own  creation,  to  the 
order  and  prosperity  which,  in  other  colonies,  even 
without  the  constitution  of  Canada,  is  enjoyed  under 
system  and  responsibility,  because  the  control  of  that 
system  would  not  be  in  their  hands,  but  in  the 
crown.    Ri>?|rao'>')B  rrt'.ti  --t^HH  ■ 

The  folly  of  man  is  endless  and  inexplicable,  and 
such  is  the  folly  of  the  colonists  of  Jamaica,  that 
they  have  "  tacitly  abandoned "  the  request  for  the 
Canadian  constitution,  and  have  allowed  the  liberal 
and  handsome  offer  of  it  by  the  home  government 
to  fall  into  abeyance.  But,  if  there  be  truth,  as 
undoubtedly  there  is  truth,  in  the  history  of  financial 
confusion  which  Lord  Grey  gives,  and  attributes 
justly  to  the  preposterous  constitution  under  which 
the  island  of  Jamaica  is  tortured,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
home  government  to  compel  the  termination  of  such 
a  mischievous  state  of  things,  and  no  more  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  ''  sovereign  and  supreme  legislative 
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power  of  the  imperial  parliament"  could  well  be 
conceived  than  the  passing  of  an  act  to  compel 
the  assembly  to  part  with  the  exorbitant  and  un- 
constitutional powers  which  they  have  engrossed, 
and  to  force  upon  the  colony  the  constitution  of 
Canada. 

But,  passing  that  by,  and  taking  things  as  they 
have  existed — whether  the  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  the  colonists  of  Jamaica  have  been  "  sustained  by 
acts  of  the  imperial  parliament,"  or  whether  the 
disordered  and  ruinous  condition  of  the  island*  is  to 
be  attributed  to  its  own  evil  constitution,  the  fact  is 
avowed  by  Lord  Grey,  that  the  "  successive  changes" 
in  the  imperial  policy,  so  far  as  these  have  borne 
upon  these  islands,  "have  been  accomplished,  only 
after  stmggles  highly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  colony,  and  thus,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
relations  between  the  local  legislature  and  the 
government  at  home,  under  successive  administra- 
tions, have,  with  some  brief  intervals,  continued  to 
be  on  a  very  unsatisfactory  footing.  There  has  been 
little  of  that  harmonious  co-operation  between  these 
authorities,  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  the 
aifairs  of  the  island  can  be  properly  and  efficiently 
conducted."  -s  o^..*  ^^h 

So  far  as  appears,  the  "  very  unsatisfactory 
footing  "  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  local 

»  The  text  was  written  in  the  year  1854.  >  ;>^-irV!   y  ♦ 
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legislature  and  the  home  government  is  to  continue, 
and  "  struggles,"  as  "  highly  injurious  to  the  welfare 
of  the  colony "  as  any  that  have  passed,  may  arise 
whensoever  a  subject  to  produce  them  shall  occur. 
If  the  colony  continue  as  depressed  as  it  at  present 
is,  these  struggles,  like  the  past  ones,  may  be  com- 
paratively unimportant  to  the   mother  country,  and 
be  injurious  chiefly  to  the  colony  itself.     But,  should 
the  colony  avail  itself  of  the  "  richness  and  extent 
in  natural  resources  of  its   territory,  which  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  the  most  important  of  our  former 
slave  colonies,"  and   becomes  as  rich  and  populous 
as  these  natural  resources  ought  to  make  it   under 
judicious  government,"  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  struggle  between    it   and   the   mother  country 
would  be  so  easily  overcome,  as  the  struggles  between 
them   in   the   time  past   have   been  overcome,  and 
whether    either    the    negative    indifference    of  the 
minister,  or  the  active  interference  of  the  imperial 
legislature  would  be  suflicient  to  allay  them, — whether 
we  should  not  have  in  Jamaica  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes,    in   Canada,    of    1837    and    1838,    which 
preceded  the   grant  of  the  constitution  which  that 
colony  now  enjoys,  and  under  which  it  is  flourishing 
80  pre-eminently,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  harmo- 
niously with  the  home  government. 

*  Tills,  it  i.s  believed,  is  beiu)r  realized  since  the  text  was  written, 
«..'.,  1854. 
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SlOnON  II. — OOR  OOVKRMMENT  OF  CANADA  AND  RBrLECTIONt 
UPON  TIIK  CUANOR8  WUICB  HAVS  BEKN  MADB  IN  ITI 
CONSTITUTION. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  West  Indian  colonies  for 
those  in  North  America,  that  we  may  see  whether 
the  system  of  government,  founded  on  the  implied 
and  recognized  rights  of  the  colonists  to  enjoy  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  free-born  Englishmen,  has 
worked  any  better  in  them  than  in  our  West  India 
colonies.     And,  first,  let  us  take  Canada. 

As  Lord  Grey's  object,  in  his  work,  was  merely 
to  give  an  account  of  the  imperial  colonial  policy, 
during  his  connection  with  Lord  John  Russell's 
ministry,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  further 
back  in  the  history  of  Canada  than  to  the  statute  of 
1840,  which  gave  that  colony  its  present  constitu- 
tion. But,  in  the  present  inquiry,  a  short  view  of 
the  previous  constitutional  history  of  this  colony,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  one  of  the  most 
liberal  of  any  of  the  constitutions  which  have  been 
given  to  our  colonies  was  granted  by  that  statute  of 
1840,  will  be  most  instructive. 
*  '^This  colony,  which  was  acquired  by  conquest  from 
the  French,  was  originally  governed  by  the  crown 
alone,  under  a  royal  proclamation.  In  1774,  this 
state  of  things  was  changed  by  the  act  of  the 
14  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  83,  which  was  the  first  assertion 
of  the  sovereign  and  supreme  legislative  power  of 
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the  imperial  parliament.  By  the  terms  of  that  act, 
the  colony  was,  in  future,  to  be  p^overned  by  a 
governor,  with  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative 
council,  both  of  these  bodies  being  nominative. 

In  the  year  1 79 1 ,  an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament 
was  passed,  which  separated  the  colony  into  two — 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada — and  gave  to  each 
a  constitution  by  a  governor ;  an  executive  council, 
the  members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the 
governor  temporarily,  as  before ;  a  legislative  council, 
the  members  of  which  were  also  appointed  by  the 
governor,  but  for  the  term  of  life ;  and  a  legislative 
assembly,  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  which,  for  this  purpose,  was  parceled  out 
into  electoral  divisions.  i.      r  ?'     >  ^    .- 

The  course  of  government  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  of  British  origin,  has 
been  comparatively  smooth  enough.  That  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  the  population  of  which  there  is  a  strong 
admixture  of  persons  of  French  origin,  has  been  of 
a  different  character,  and  is  that  which  is  here  to  be 
noticed.  ,:i 

Under  the  constitution  given  to  Lower  Canada,  by 
the  act  of  1791,  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  was 
raised  within  the  colony,  under  previously  existing 
laws.  Previous  to  1774,  duties  had  been  levied 
under  laws  having  their  origin  during  the  French 
rule.     These    amounted   on    an   average    to   about 
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£35,000  per  annum.  The  act  of  1774  abolished 
these  old  French  duties,  and  imposed  permanent 
taxes  in  their  stead.  There  was  also  another  source 
of  revenue  from  fines  and  forfeitures,  under  the 
French  tenure  of  land,  which  yielded  annually  about 
£5,000. 

The  revenue  derived  from  these  two  sources, 
amounting  to  about  £40,000  per  annum,  was  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. The  deficiency,  amounting  to  about  £  1 40,000, 
was  supplied  by  the  home  government.  This 
combined  revenue  was  administered  by  the  local 
government,  on  its  own  responsibility. 

At  the  outset  of  the  British  rule,  Lower  Canada 
was  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  persons  of  French 
extraction,  speaking  the  French  language,  and  having 
French  habits  and  prepossessions.  While  this  con- 
tinued, which  was  for  many  years,  the  government 
of  the  colony  was  administered  without  opposition 
from  the  inhabitants.  But,  in  process  of  time,  there 
grew  up  "  a  considerable  population  of  British  nice, 
having  British  habits,  and  possessing  to  th(  T'l  li'^ 
British  love  of  enterprise."*  Naturally  ennui; ;. 
jealousies  arose  between  the  two  races,  and  out  of 
this  sprung  opposition  to  the  government.  To 
prevent  this  opposition  from  becoming  overwhelming, 
the  {.i'-'ernr-ent  roost  imprudently  appointed  chiefly 

*  IlM'.sard'iJ  Debates  for  1837. 
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j^ieviotin  of  British  origin  to  bo  members  of  tlin 
legislative  council.  Not  only  so,  but  persons  who 
held  official  situations  under  the  government,  and 
therefore  were  i,  a  'louble  sense  tied  to  it— by  the 
prejudices  of  •  ri^.n  and  by  the  motives  of  direct 
pecuniary  lutf^nxf — were  appointed  to  be  members 
of  tt»  t  <  ounoil.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this 
was  '()  place  the  council  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  his  conned  of  nominees  in  direct  antagonism 
with  the  assembly  elected  by  the  people. 

This  spirit  of  contest  put  the  members  of  the 
assembly,  who  had  thivhTto  been  little  curious  of 
inquiring  into  the  powers  given  them  by  the  act  of 
1791,  upon  looking  into  that  statute,  tor  the  discovery 
of  a  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  their  opponents, 
the  governor  and  the  legislative  council.  In  the 
statute  they  found,  to  their  satisfaction,  the  same 
lever  wherewith  the  commons  of  England,  to  whom 
the  assembly  was  analogous,  had  worked  the  protec- 
tion of  their  rights  and  liberties  against  the  crown. 
They  found  that  with  themselves  resided  the  power 
of  directing  tlie  assessment  and  the  levying  of  taxes, 
wir  lue  exception  of  those  levied  under  the  authority 
of  the  imperial  statute  of  1774,  and  also  the  power 
of  directing  the  appropriation  of  the  taxes.  But 
they,  at  the  same  time,  discoveivd  how  this  power 
in  them  had  never  been  applied  to  by  the  govern- 
ment.    The  existence  of  the  taxes  levied  under  the 
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act  of  1774,  and  the  contribution  in  aid.  remitted 
by  the  home  government,  had  made  the  local 
government  independent  of  the  assembly,  by  render- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  apply  to  it  for  the  yearly  vote 
of  supplies.  '  '       •■'     '     -^        .: 

The  first  step  taken  to  destroy  this  state  of 
independence  in  the  government  was  to  get  the 
home  government  to  discontinue  their  contribution 
to  the  colonial  finances.  The  home  government 
agreed  to  do  this,  and  thus  the  assembly  gained  the 
control  over  their  whole  finances,  by  the  necessity 
under  which  the  local  government  was  now  put  of 
resorting  to  it  for  an  assessment  upon  the  colony, 
to  come  in  place  of  what  the  home  government  was 
thenceforth  to  discontinue  paying,  amounting,  as 
before  observed,  to  £140,000.  Now  began  the 
tug  of  war  between  the  governor,  the  legislative 
council,  and  the  officials,  both  appointed  by  him, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  assembly,  elected  by  the 
people,  on  the  other. 

From  the  year  1818  commenced  a  series  of  dis- 
putes between  the  government  and  the  assembly, 
which  continued  down  to  the  year  1828.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  these  disputes  here,  because  the 
home  government,  in  the  year  1828,  after  a  number 
of  petitions  from  the  colony  for  redress  of  grievances, 
real  or  supposed,  hud,  as  the  colonists  conceived, 
been  disregarded,  or  ineffectually  attended  to,  resorted 
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to  the  House  of  Commons  for  power  to  control 
the  colony  in  this  protracted  struggle ;  and  with  this 
view  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
house  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

This  committee  so  far  justified  the  complaints  of 
the  colony,  for  it  made  a  report,  which  the  house  of 
assembly,  ia  an  address  on  the  2 1st  November, 
1828,  described  as  "exhibiting  a  striking  combination 
of  talent  and  patriotism,  uniting  a  general  knowledge 
of  public  and  constitutional  law  to  a  particular 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  both  the  Canadas  •" 
and  they  pronounced  upon  its  report  that,  "after 
solemn  investigation,  after  deep  and  prolonged 
deliberation,  it  made  a  report,  an  imperishable 
monument  of  their  justice  and  profound  wisdom, 
an  authentic  testimonial  of  the  reality  of  ou"  griev- 
ances, and  of  the  justice  of  our  complaints,  faithfully 
interpreting  our  wishes  and  our  wants." 

If  the  assembly  had  had  rebellion  and  separation 
in  their  eye,  in  1828,  they  would  hardly  have  made 
such  admissions  as  these  to  the  government.  Here, 
then,  whoever  might  be  to  blame  for  past  differences, 
was  a  starting-point  for  quiet  and  peaceful  adminis- 
tration. The  House  of  Commons  had  reported  upon 
"the  reality  of  the  grievances'"  which  the  colony 
alleged,  and  upon  "the  justice  of  the  complaints" 
which  it  had  made,  and  the  colonists,  on  the  other 
hand,    had   admitted     that    the    report     "  t'aithiully 
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interpreted  their  wishes  and  their  wants."  Both 
parties,  the  home  government  and  the  colony,  were 
now,  it  miglit  be  presumed,  in  a  temper  to  work 
together  harmoniously. 

The  gover i^or,  under  instructions  from  home,  set 
about  redressing  the  grievances,  but,  unfortunately, 
not  in  a  way  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  colonists. 
It  is  beyond  the  object  of  the  present  notice  of  these 
matters  to  inquire  who  was  right  or  who  was  wrong, 
in  the  outset  of  the  disputes  which  arose  subsequent 
to  1828;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  one  subject  of  con- 
tention, it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  assembly  was,  that  the  governors 
had  been  in  use  to  give  a  plurality  of  offices  to  one 
and  the  same  individual, — the  judges,  even,  being  not 
exempted  from  this  mode  of  influence, — and  that  they 
had  appointed  to  be  members  of  the  legislative  council 
persons  holding  official  situations. 

Whether  this  obvious  and  admitted  grievance  had, 
like  the  others,  been  "  either  settled,  or  proposed  to 
be  settled" — in  which  of  these  two  categories  this 
grievance  was,  in  the  year  1833,  does  not  appear. 
But  this  does  appear,  that,  in  that  year,  the  assembly 
passed  a  supply  bill,  tacked  with  conditions,  providing 
that  the  persons  holding  certain  offices  should  not  be 
allowed  salaries,  unless  they  ceased  to  hold  certain 
other  ojfices.  Now,  this  would  not  seem  to  have 
been  a   condition  of  taxation  veiy  unreasonable  in 
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itself,  nor  one  beyond  the  duty  of  the  assembly  to 
make,  nor  was  it  so  considered  by  the  governor  for 
the  time,  but  the  mode  of  making  it  was  said  by  that 
functionary  to  be  against  rule;  and  so  undoubtedly  it 
was — a  condition  of  any  sort  cannot  constitutionally 
be  tacked  to  a  money  bill.  On  this  ground,  the 
governor  disallowed  the  bill,  and  the  colonial  minister 
of  the  day  affirmed  his  disallowance.  This  was  the 
last  money  bill  that  was  presented,  for  allowance  or 
disallowance,  until  one  was  presented  in  the  year 
1837,  to  be  presently  noticed. 

Now,  it  does  seem  strange,  unless  the  condition 
annexed  to  this  money  bill  was  conceived  and 
begotten  in  one  instant,  without  any  discussion  upon 
it  by  the  members  of  assembly,  either  in  private  or 
in  public, — unless  its  concoction  was  a  matter  kept 
secret  from  the  governor,  and  wholly  unknown  to 
him,  until  he  found  it  in  the  bill, — unless  the  governor 
could  not  put  himself  in  communication  either  with 
the  assembly,  or  with  any  member  of  that  body, 
after  he  did  discover  it  in  the  bill, — it  does  seem 
strange  that  some  step  was  not  taken  to  stop  the 
course  of  this  supply  bill,  until  a  declaratory  bill 
should  have  been  introduced  and  passed  remedying 
the  grievance.  If  this  course  had  been  adopted,  the 
objectionable  condition  to  the  supply  bill  would  thus 
have  been  rendered  unnecessary  as  well  as  super- 
fluous, and  that  bill  would  probably  have  passed  the 
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asHembly  in  a  form  that  the  governor  could  have 
assented  to. 

Whether  the  redress  of  the  other  grievances  was 
conducted  in  the  same  spirit  does  not  appear ;  but, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  matter  by  the  event,  it  would 
rather  seem  that  the  assembly  had  been  either  fretted 
out  of,  or  had  not  been  coaxed  into,  preserving  that 
tone  of  conciliation  and  temper  in  which  they  had, 
in  1828,  commented  to  the  governor  upon  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  that 
year;  for,  in  the  year  1834,  the  assembly  passed 
ninety-two  resolutions,  "  some  of  grievance,  some  of 
eulogy,  some  of  vituperation,  some  directed  against 
individuals,  some  against  the  governors,  and  some 
f^inst  the  government  at  home ;"  but  all  amounting 
to  a  long  and  vehement  remonstrance. 

After  passing  these  resolutions,  the  assembly 
ceased  to  vote  any  supplies,  until,  three  years  after- 
wards, (1837,)  in  answer  to  an  address  from  the 
governor,  they  said,  "  It  is  right  we  should  tell  you, 
and  through  you  the  British  parliament  and  the 
British  government,  that,  until  you  redress  our 
grievances,  which  are  of  so  important  and  so  grievous 
a  nature,  we  will  not  pay  up  the  arrears,  but,  in 
order  to  show  you  how  sincerely  desirous  we  are 
that  the  machinery  of  government  should  go  on,  we 
will,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  measures 
you  now  adopt  towards  us,  vote  the  supplies  tor  the 
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current  year,  so  that  you  may  have  sufficient  time  to 
write  home  to  tlie  colonial  office,  and  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  that  quarter,  there  is  any  disposition  to 
accede  to  those  claims,  which  we  deem  just  and 
reasonable."  Acting  upon  this  promise,  the  assembly, 
taking  the  estimates  for  1833  as  their  guide,  voted  a 
sum  of  £54,640,  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  1837. 

Whether  the  claims  put  forward  were  "just  and 
reasonable,"  or  unjust  and  unreasonable,  here,  at 
least,  was  £54,640  worth  of  willingness  to  be 
pacified;  but  this  was  given  in  such  an  exceptionable 
manner  that  it  was  not  accepted,  and  no  more  was 
offered,  either  objectionably  or  unobjectionably.  The 
assembly  stood  upon  the  vantage-ground  which  the 
power  of  taxation  had  given  them,  as  it  had  given 
the  commons  of  England  when  resisting  the  power 
of  the  crown ;  and  what  must  have  been  the  result, 
if  the  colony,  like  the  commons  of  England,  had  had 
the  power  of  the  crown  alone  to  contend  with,  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  predict. 

Whether  the  "  sympathizers "  from  across  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  had  begun,  as  yet,  to 
instil  their  poison  into  the  colonists,  and  to  advertise 
"  Five  thousand  laborers  wanted  at  Indianopolis, 
Indiana,  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  month. 
We  wonder  if  we  could  be  indicted  for  treason  if  we 
give  it  as  our  opinion  that  twenty  dollars  and  board 
in   Indiana  are  much  better   wages   than   sixpence 
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a  day,  with  the  privilege  of  being  flogged  or  shot,  in 
the  British  army,"  as  a  seduction  to  desertion  by  the 
British  soldiers  stationed  in  the  colony,  does  not 
appear.  Either  this  had  begun,  or  it  had  not  yet 
occurred  to  the  home  government  to  pursue  with 
Canada  the  very  effectual  course  which,  twelve  years 
afterwards,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  it 
adopted  with  regard  to  Guiana  and  Jamaica,  as  has 
been  already  sketched  in  these  pages.*  They  did  not 
desire  the  governor  to  stop  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment, by  opening  the  prisons,  shutting  the  hospitals, 
stopping  the  administration  of  justice,  and  withdrawing 
the  troops.  They  resorted  to  "  the  sovereign  and 
supreme  legislative  power  of  the  imperial  parliament" 
for  removal  of  the  obstruction.  ^  n  '  >  j  zri  i  i  i  •  i 
The  government  removed  one  governor  after  the 
other,  after  having  given  each  of  them  new  instruc- 
tions, and  made  various  proposals  to  the  colony,  all  to 
no  purpose.  The  assembly  was  obdurate  in  keeping 
the  purse-strings  tied,  and,  to  judge  from  the  observa- 
tions of  the  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
would  seem  that,  though  the  subjects  of  dispute  might 
be  legion,  that  upon  which  the  controversy  hinged 
was,  whether  the  members  of  the  legislative  council 
should  continue  to  be  nominated  by  the  governor,  or 
be  elected  by  the  colonists.  After  noticing  certain 
measures  of  redress  which  had  been  proposed  to  the 
'  Supra,  pp.  265  and  272. 
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colonists,  but  wliich  had  been  either  rejected  or 
slighted,  and  among  the  rest  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  legislative  council,  and  a  refusal 
of  the  assembly  to  make  any  proposal  of  their  own, 
or  to  do  more  than  consider  any  new  proposal  for 
the  modification  of  that  body  which  the  home  govern- 
ment might  make  to  them,  Lord  John  Russell  said, 
"  If  we  had  introduced  a  plan  for  any  change  in  the 
elective"  (legislative?)  "council,  the  house  of  assembly 
would  have  said,  '  We  rejoice  that  we  have  got  rid  of 
the  legislative  council,  as  an  obstacle  to  our  desires, 
but  you  have  not  fulfilled  the  whole  conditions  on 
which  we  rest  our  case,  and  we  must  insist  still  upon 
an  elective  council,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
future  harmony  can  be  established.' "  ..f'vnn 

The  minister,  at  this  time,  seems  to  have  considered 
the  notion  of  making  the  legislative  council  an  elec- 
tive body  as  utterly  inadmissible,  for  he  had  just 
before  said  that  he  had  "  stated  expressly,  that  if  any 
mode  of  arranging  the  difference,  which  at  that 
period  existed,  could  be  pointed  out,  otherwise  than 
by  the  appointment  of  an  elective  council,  we  should 
be  ready  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  it, "  and 
afterwards  he  asks  triumphantly,  with  reference  to 
the  answer  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  assembly, 
as  insisting  upon  an  elective  council,  "  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  such  would  have  been  the  answer  ?  Is 
it  not  clear,  from  the  spirit  in  which  the  controversy 
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had  been  conducted,  tliat  this  would  have  been  the 
reply  of  the  Canadians,  in  answer  to  concessions 
volunteered  by  the  government  ?"  Perhaps  '*  volun- 
teered "  was  neither  a  happy,  nor  altogether  an 
accurate  expression,  considering  that  the  act  of  con- 
cession had  been  preceded  by  the  long-continued 
withholding  of  the  supplies  by  the  colony,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  1828.  But,  whether  the  concessions  were 
forced  or  voluntary,  it  is  evident  that  an  elective 
legislative  council  neither  had  been,  nor  was  intended 
to  be,  of  the  number.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colonists  were  determined  to  wring  this  from  the 
government,  and  therefore,  in  August,  1837,  they 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  govenior 
to  grant  the  supplies,  and  persisted  in  their  fr?mer 
demands ;  and,  moreover,  began  to  betray  symptoms 
of  rebellion,  by  holding  seditious  meetings,  which  in 
due  time  ripened  into  that  crime.  "     • 

In  this  dilemma,  after  putting  down,  by  means  of 
a  military  governor,  the  insurrectionary  movements 
of  the  colonists,  an  operation  which  was  not  accom- 
plished without  the  shedding  of  much  blood  and  the 
infliction  of  great  misery  and  hardship  upon  the 
colonists,  government  had  recourse  to  the  "  sovereign 
and  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  imperial  par- 
liament," from  which  it  obtained  the  act  1  and  2 
Vic,  cap.  .9,  which  put  an  end  to  the  constitution 
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given  to  the  colony  by  the  act  of  1791,  by  repealing 
that  act,  and  giving  the  governor  power  to  rule  the 
colony  of  his  own  authority,  with  a  council  of  his 
own  appointment.  The  object  of  this  step  was  not 
to  gain  the  power  of  tyrannizing  over  the  colony, 
but  that  of  reconstructing  its  constitution,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  make  its  rule  more  harmonious  than  it 
had  hitherto  been.    •"    •  ■       "  "        ;r    i 

Matters  were  allowed  to  go  on,  under  the  absolute 
powers  given  by  the  1  and  2  Vic,  until  there  was 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  angry  feelings  of  1837 
and  U  38  had  subsided  to  such  a  degree  as  that  the 
contemplated  measures  might  be  entered  upon.  In 
1839,  ministers  were  of  opinion  that  that  time  had 
arrived.  In  consequence,  they  brought  in  and  carried 
the  passing  of  the  act  3  and  4  Vic,  cap.  35.       *    •> 

The  great  change  which  this  act  made  upon  the 
state  of  things  as  they  had  existed,  prior  to  the 
1  and  2  Vic,  was  to  unite  the  two  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  into  one  colony.  The 
preponderance  in  the  lower  province  of  persons  of 
French  extraction,  and  wedded  to  French  customs 
and  opinions,  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  great 
source  of  the  difficulty  of  government,  and  the  cause 
of  the  political  dissensions  in  Lower  Canada.  To 
counteract  this,  and  give  freer  and  more  effective 
action  to  British  feeling,  Upper  Canada,  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  persons  of  British  extraction,  was 
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joined  to  Lower  Canada,  and  of  the  two  provinces 
were  again  made  one  colony. 

This  junction  was  the  great  leading  feature  of  the 
act  of  3  and  4  Vic,  and  upon  its  success,  in  controll- 
ing French  feeling  by  British  feeling,  depended  the 
efficacy  of  the  statute  to  cure  the  past  dissensions ; 
for  an  elective  legislative  council  was  not  conceded, 
neither  was  any  other  of  the  real  or  supposed 
grievances  of  the  Lower  Canadians  remedied  by  the 
terms  of  this  act.  ^   .'.rr   !   r^f«  v»f -Kjifi .,  ''L'^wun' 

Lord  Durham,  in  his  report  on  Canadian  affairs, 
had  suggested  that  there  was  an  analogy  between  the 
government  of  the  colony  and  the  home  government, 
and  had  recommended  that  the  one  should,  like  the 
other,  be  responsible  to  the  legislative  bodies,  to  the 
effect  of  its  officers  being  dismissed  when  their 
measures  should  not  be  approved  of  by  these  bodies 
This  motion  was  not  approved  of  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the 
minister,  that  "  while  it  is  expedient  to  improve  the 
composition  of  the  executive  council  of  Lower 
Canada,  it  is  unadvisable  to  subject  it  to  that 
responsibility  demanded  by  the  house  of  assembly 
of  that  province ;"  and  the  minister,  still  concurring 
in  the  wisdom  of  that  resolution,  and  seeing  nothing 
in  Lord  Durham's  report  to  shake  his  opinion,  the 
act  3  and  4  Vic.  made  no  change  in  that  respect  by 
its  provisions.     The  executive  council,  so  far  as  the 
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enactments  of  that  statute  were  concerned,  was  in 
its  action  to  remain  independent  of  the  legislative 
council  and  of  the  house  of  assembly. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  minister's  re-assertion  of  the 
opinion  which  had  induced  him  to  move  that  reso- 
lution, it  would  seem  that  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
1839,  announced  to  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  then 
governor  of  Canada,  that  "  for  the  future,  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  the  colonial  governments  in  North 
America  would  not  be  considered  as  being  held  by 
a  tenure  equivalent  to  one  during  good  behavior, 
but  that  the  holders  would  be  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  retire  whenever,  from  motives  of  public 
policy,  or  other  reasons,  this  should  be  found  to  be 
expedient."  These  expressions  intimated  the  con- 
cession of  responsible  government  and  the  executive 
council  construed  them  as  implying  the  further  con- 
cession to  themselves  of  the  patronage  to  all  colonial 
offices.  Although  not  differing  with  the  governor 
as  to  the  course  of  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
colony,  and  although  they  had  a  majority  in  the 
assembly  in  favor  of  that  policy,  the  council, 
in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  by  anticipation 
against  the  governor,  insisted  that  he  should  ex- 
pressly transfer  to  them  the  whole  official  patronage 
of  the  colony,  under  the  pretext  that  the  council 
could  not  be  of  any  use,  unless  they  could  conciliate 
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the  houso  of  a<48embiy  to  approve  of  such  measures 
as  they  mifrht  rocommend  the  governor  to  pro^  ^se 
to  them,  and  that  one  great  engine  for  this  purpose 
was  the  possession  of  patronage  to  colonial  offices. 

This  motion  was  to  place  the  council  in  the  samo 
position,  and  to  give  them  the  same  weight  in  the 
administration  of  the  colony,  as  the  British  ministers 
had  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  to  reduce 
the  governor,  and  through  him  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, to  a  mere  cipher  in  the  administration  of  the 
colony.  But  it  appeared  to  Lord  Metcalfe — an 
excellent  man,  and  as  excellent  a  governor — to  be  as 
novel  in  theory,  as  certainly  it  was  new  in  colonial 
practice,  and,  moreover,  to  be,  at  the  particular  time, 
as  unnecessary  as  it  was  novel,  since  there  had  not 
been  any  difference  between  him  and  the  council, 
nor  between  them  and  the  assembly. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  was  an  attempt  of  the 
assembly,  with  the  connivance  of  the  executive 
council,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly  perhaps,  at 
the  suggestion  of  that  council,  to  bring  about  a 
responsible  government,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of 
the  home  government  to  assent  to  such  a  step. 
Lord  Metcalfe  apprehended  this,  and,  under  a  due 
sense  of  the  responsibility  he  owed  to  his  sovereign 
and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  every  act  of 
his  government,  whether  originating  with  himself  or 
with   his  executive   council,  he  refused  to  comply 
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with  the  demand  uf  the  executive  cuuncil.  All  the 
members  of  the  council,  with  u  nm^h  exception, 
resigned.  With  this  single  councilor,  I^rd  Metcalfe 
carried  on  the  government  till  the  close  of  the  sub- 
sisting parliament,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
check  to  his  administration. 

The  subsequent  part  of  Lord  Metcalfe's  govern- 
ment was  not  so  tranquil ;  for  with  the  new  council, 
which  he  formed  after  the  close  of  the  subsisting 
parliament,  he  found  his  government  frequently  in 
minorities  with  the  new  parliament.  How  he  would 
have  worked  himself  out  of  this  dilemma  cannot  be 
conjectured,  because  private  reasons  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  government  before  that  could  be  shown. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  the  governor  appointed  to 
succeed  Lord  Metcalfe,  after  a  short  interval  of 
military  governorship  by  Earl  Cathcart.  Lord  Elgin 
came  into  office  with  the  benefit  of  Lord  Metcalfe's 
experience,  and  with  instructions  modeled  after  the 
pattern  of  those  which,  in  1846,  had  been  addressed 
to  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,"  explained,  no  doubt, 
by  the  minister,  so  as  to  avoid,  in  the  execution  of 
them,  the  collision  which  had  occurred  between  Lord 
Metcalfe  and  his  executive  council. 

By  these  instructions,  the  governor  was  to  carry 
on  his  government  with  the  existing  executive 
council,   "so   long  as   they   possess   the  necessary 

•  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  ji.  209. 
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support  from  the  legislature."  But  should  they  fail 
in  having  this,  "  it  would  then  be  your  natural  course, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  in  analof/ous  cases  in 
this  country,  to  apply  to  the  opposite  party."  After 
pointing  out,  that  if  the  governor  should  reject  the 
advice  of  the  executive  council  upon  a  matter  in 
which  public  opinion  went  along  with  them,  they 
would  resign,  the  instructions  continued,**  "  should  it 
prove  to  be  so,  concession  to  their  views  must,  sooner 
or  later,  become  inevitable,  since  it  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  acknowledged  that  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  carry  on  the  government  of  any  of  the 
British  provinces  in  North  America  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants."  f 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if 
these  instructions  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell  of  1839,  they  show 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  '^  and  notwithstanding  the  re-assertion  in 
equivocal  terms,  no  doubt,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  of 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed  at  moving  that  resolu- 
tion, here  is  a  concession,  plain  and  unambiguous,  of 
responsible  government.  Henceforth,  the  executive 
councilors  are  to  retain  their  office  only  so  long  as 
their  measures  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  assembly, 
and  no  doubt  as  a  compensation  to  that  body  for  the 
moveable  character  thus  impressed  upon  their  offices, 


•  Coluuial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  212. 
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the  governor  was  directed  to  transfer  official  patronage 
from  the  home  government  to  the  executive  council, 
for  we  learn  that  now  "the  government"  (governor- 
ship ?)  "  of  Canada  is  literally  the  only  civil  office  in 
that  colony  in  the  gift  of  the  home  government.""* 

But  the  history  of  concession  to  this  colony  does 
not  end  even  here.  By  the  act  of  3  and  4  Vic, 
cap.  35,  the  taxes,  levied  under  the  authority  of  the 
local  legislature,  were  to  be  appropriated  by  its 
authority,  but  only  after  payment  of  the  sums  which, 
by  the  act,  were  set  aside  for  a  civil  list,  and,  in 
return  for  the  power  thus  exercised  over  the  colonial 
revenue,  the  crown  surrendered,  for  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  its  hereditary  revenues  within  the  colony. 

The  colony  pared  down  the  civil  list,  fixed  by  the 
3  and  4  Vic,  cap.  35,  and  then  said  to  the  govern- 
ment, that,  if  it  would  agree  to  the  list  so  modified, 
the  legislature  would  pass  an  act  of  their  own 
providing  for  its  permanent  payment.  This  could 
be  done  only  with  the  consent  of  the  imperial 
parliament.  That  consent  the  minister  asked  and 
obtained,  and  the  10  and  11  Vic,  cap.  71,  was 
passed,  whereby  so  much  of  the  act  3  and  4  Vic, 
cap.  35,  as  fixed  the  civil  list,  was  repealed,  and  Her 
Majesty  was  empowered  to  consent  to  any  act  of  the 
local  legislature,  making  provision  for  it,  which 
might   be   presented   for   her   approval.     This   Her 
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Majesty  has  done,  it  appears,  and  now  "  the  whole 
expenditure  of  the  colony  takes  place  under  the 
authority,  not  of  imperial,  but  of  provincial  legisla- 
tion. 

This  concession  was  a  gracious  act,  which  govern- 
ment will  feel  the  benefit  of,  so  long  as  a  grateful 
feeling  for  it  survives,  and  the  government  of  the 
colony  is  conducted  harmoniously.  After  these  con- 
ditions cease,  there  will  be  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  but  a  re-enactment  of  the  1  and  2  Vic.  Still, 
if  the  colony  were  to  be  retained,  it  was  a  gracious 
and  a  prudent  step  to  consent  to  the  colony  paying 
its  civil  list,  under  the  authority  of  its  own  legisla- 
ture, and  80  by  its  own  consent,  rather  than  under 
the  compulsitor  of  an  imperial  statute. 

But,  however  gracious  the  next  step  in  the 
progress  of  concession  may  be  judged  to  be,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prove  it  a  prudent  one.  In  Lower 
Canada,  as  before  observed,  there  is  a  strong  admix- 
ture in  the  population  of  persons  of  French  origiu, 
speaking  the  French  language,  and  cultivating  French 
opinions  and  prejudices.  As  one  means  of  wearing 
this  out  gradually,  the  3  and  4  Vic,  cap.  35,  joined 
British  Upper  Canada  to  French  Lower  Canada;  and 
as  another  means  to  the  same  end,  its  forty-fourth 
section  enacted  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  all  reports  of  these  proceedings 
and   all   parliamentary   writs   and    summonses   and 
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returns  the/eto  should  be  in  the  English   language 
only. 

Under  this  enactment  it  would  always  have  been 
an  object  of  urgency  with  a  parent,  who  desired  to 
see  his  son  enjoying  the  full  franchise  of  a  British 
colonist,  that  he  should  learn  the  English  language, 
and  this  spirit,  descending  from  father  to  son,  and 
from  son  to  grandson,  a  great  part  of  the  French 
population  would,  in  time,  have  come  to  speak  the 
English  language.  But,  on  a  representation  from 
the  colony,  so  much  of  the  3  and  4  Vic,  cap.  35,  as 
made  provision  for  this  desirable  end  was  repealed 
by  the  11  and  12  Vic,  cap.  56,  and,  now,  so  far  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  concerned,  a 
man  speaking  French,  or  any  of  the  Indian  languages, 
is  as  well  entitled  to  sit  in  the  local  legislature  as  one 
speaking  the  purest  vernacular  of  England. 

Earl  Grey  says  this  was  a  measure,  "  not  of  very 
great  practical  importance  in  itself,  but  considerable 
importance  was  attached  tc  it  by  the  infiabitants  of 
Canada,  as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  imperial 
government  and  parliament,  and  as  removing  the 
last  traces  of  that  distrust  which  the  insurrection  had 
necessarily  left  behind  it.""  Surely  no  passage  could 
be  more  replete  with  error  than  this,  given  as  a 
reason  for  passing  the  10  and  11  Vic,  cap.  56. 

So  far  from  being  a  measure  "  not  of  very  great 

•  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  236. 
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practical  importance,"  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
very  greatest  practical  importance  to  the  home 
government  that  this  act  should  not  have  been 
passed,  and  of  all  the  greater  importance,  by  how 
much  the  colonists  viewed  it  as  of  "  considerable 
importance  "  to  them  that  it  should  be  passed.  Mr 
Huskisson,  at  moving  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Canada  affairs,  in  1828,  used  these 
expressions,  "  Whether  Canada  is  to  remain  for  ever 
dependent  on  England,  or  is  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent state — not,  I  trust,  by  hostile  separation,  but 
by  amicable  arrangement — it  is  still  the  duty  and 
interest  of  this  country  to  imbue  it  with  English 
feelings,  and  benefit  it  with  English  laws  and 
institutions." 

If  there  be  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  true 
statesmanship,  in  these  words,  what  more  effectual 
step  could  be  taken  towards  "  imbuing  "  the  French 
Canadians  "with  English  feelings,"  and  enabling 
them  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  "  English  laws 
and  institutions,"  than  gradually  to  bring  them  into 
the  knowledge  and  general  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  which  these  feelings  are  expressed,  and 
these  laws  and  institutions  are  written  and  commented 
u^on.  Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  The 
10  and  11  Vic,  cap.  56,  has  destroyed  any  chance 
of  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and 
now,    whether    Canada    "  continue    dependent    on 
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England,"'  or  *'  become  an  independent  state," 
the  French  Canadian  will  continue  an  alien  in 
language,  at  least,  as  periinps  he  will  also  in 
"  feelings." 

That  the  abrogation  of  the  necessity  to  use  the 
English  language  was  desired,  as  "  a  proof  of  confi- 
dence," and  as  "a  removal  of  the  last  trace  of 
distrust "  by  the  home  government,  however  speciously 
it  may  read,  is  a  pretence  too  flimsy  to  be  believed.* 
The  true  and  obvious  ground  was,  that  the  colonists 
of  French  origin  might,  in  a  permission  to  use  the 
French  language,  have  a  freer  use  of  the  political 
franchise.  The  more  strongly  they  appreciated  the 
use  of  this  franchise,  the  stronger  hold  was  there 
upon  them  to  bring  about  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  by  allowing  the  use  of  the  franchise,  to  its 
full  extent,  to  those  only  who  could  speak  that 
language.     This  hold  is  now  entirely  given  up. 

The  other  concessions  to   Canada   by   the  home 

»  Kaye,  in  hid  Life  of  Mctcalfo,  vol.  ir,  p.  5G7,  speaking'  of  how, 
against  his  nature,  he  was  driven  to  adopt  tactics  instead  of  straight- 
forward measures,  says :  "  For  example,  being  aware  that  the 
French  Canadian  party  iu  the  hous>.  intended  to  move  an  address 
to  the  throne,  praying  that  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
the  French  language  iu  legislative  proceedings  might  be  annulled, 
the  executive  council  proposed  that  they  should  anticipate  the 
opposition  by  introducing  the  measure  themselves.  There  were 
instructions  from  the  imperial  government  forbidding  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, but  it  was  expedient  to  disarm  the  opposition,  and  Metcalfe 
consented  that  the  address  should  be  moved  by  Mr.  Papinean." 
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goverament  tend,  all  of  them,  to  bring  the  colonial 
constitution  nearer  in  principle  and  in  action  to  that 
of  the  mother  country,  and  thereby  tend  undoubtedly 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  and  good  feeling 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony;  but 
this  last  concession  of  the  use  of  the  English 
language  has  a  direct  tendency  in  the  opposite  way, 
and  its  injurious  effects  will  probably  become 
apparent,  so  soon  as  the  transitory  emotions  of 
gratitude,  by  which  it  may  have  been  followed,  shall 
have  subsided.  -   .  ,  ..  . 

But  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  so  far  as 
matters  have  yet  gone,  upon  the  change  from  irre- 
sponsible to  responsible  government  in  this  colony. 
If  there  be  any  cause  for  regret,  it  probably  is,  that 
the  concessions,  with  the  exception  of  this,  as  to  the 
use  of  the  English  language,  have  not  gone  far 
enough,  and,  in  the  way  they  have  occurred,  have 
not  anticipated,  instead  of  waiting  upon,  the  demands 
of  the  colonists.  Lord  Elgin  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  1847,  and  a  dinner  which  was 
given  to  him  on  his  return  from  the  colony  in  1854, 
in  compliment  to  the  success  of  his  administration, 
shows  that  he  has  ruled  the  colony  harmoniously, 
with  an  executive  council,  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  assembly,  as  Her  Majesty's  ministers  are  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  must 
not  be  foi^otten,  that  his  lordship's  government  fell 
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in  times  of  exteraal  peace,  and  followed  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  to  the  hastening  of  his  death,  of 
that  singularly  able,  excellent,  and  ever-to-be-lamented 
officer,  Lord  Metcalfe,  to  bring  the  machinery  of  the 
new  constitution  into  easy  and  smooth  working;  and, 
during  the  subsistence  of  his  government,  there  has 
not  been  the  occurrence  of  any  measure,  which  the 
home  government  required  him  to  propose  to  the 
assembly  but  which  that  body  was  resolute  not  to 
pass. 

Lord  Elgin  has  had  very  stormy  scenes  vnthin  the 
colony  since  he  entered  on  his  government.  He  has 
had  a  parliamentary  opposition  upon  a  measure 
strictly  colonial,  directed  not  only  again3t  his  council, 
but  against  himself,  and  against  the  home  govern- 
ment ;*  he  has  had  to  encounter  violent  opposition 
from  the  colonial  press  and  serious  riots  of  the  people, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  obliged  almost  to 
confine  himself  to  his  country  residence,  and  he  has 
had  to  divert  a  movement  for  annexation  of  the 
colony  to  the  United  States.  But,  being  backed  by 
a  majority  in  the  legisbUve  bodies,  and  by  an  execu- 
tive council,  acting  in  harmony  with  that  majority, 
he  was  able  to  refrain  from  putting  down  the 
agitation  by  military  force,  and  to  allow  the  effer- 
vescence to  subside  by  self-exhaustion. 

Lord  Elgin's  prudence  and  forbearance,  throughout 

•  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  222. 
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this  Stormy  period,  accompanied  as  these  qualities 
were  by  unswerving  firmness  in  carrying  out  the 
measures  which  the  assembly  had  resolved  on,  fully 
deserved  the  congratulations  which  he  received  on 
his  return  home,  and  present  an  admirable  example 
for  monarchs,  as  well  as  governors,  to  follow  in 
similar  circumstances.  Yet  the  tower  of  his  strength 
and  the  rock  of  his  refuge  was  the  representative 
nature  of  the  assembly  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
council.  The  inhabitants,  who  excited  all  the  com- 
motion, were  sensible,  by  the  votes  of  the  assembly, 
that  they  were  in  a  minority,  and  that,  however  they 
might  bluster  and  storm  for  the  chance  of  terrifying 
the  governor,  though  backed  by  the  majority,  into 
yielding  to  them,  they  must,  if  that  failed  thern, 
succumb  in  the  end;  and  the  governor  and  the 
majority,  standing  firm,  they  did  succumb,  "the 
authors  of  the  movement,  having  apparently,  on 
cooler  reflection,  become  ashamed  of  it."* 

But,  had  this  agitation  arisen  out  of  a  measure 
which  the  governor,  with  an  irresponsible  council, 
hisd  followed  out  by  command  of  the  home  govern- 
men*,  but  which  the  assembly,  by  a  majority, 
disapproved  of,  and  insisted  on.  his  abandoning,  it  is 
less  than  doubtful  whether  all  the  firmness  of  Lord 
Elgin,  tempered  as  it  was  with  so  great  prudence, 
would  have  carried  him  safely  through  such  a  crisis, 

■*  Colonial  I'ohcy,  vol.  i,  p.  23.1. 
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and  the  poasibility  of  this  happening  has  not  been 
provided  for  in  the  system  of  government  which  has 
been  devised  for  this  colony. 

When  Ijord  John  Russell  stated  his  reasons  against 
making  the  executive  council  of  Canada  responsible 
to  the  house  of  assembly,  he  said,  "  The  governor 
may  ask  the  exeviutive  council  to  propose  a  certain 
measure.  They  may  say  they  cannot  propose  it, 
unless  the  members  of  the  house  of  assembly  will 
adopt  it;  but  the  governor  may  reply  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  home,  commanding  him  to 
propose  that  measure.  How,  in  that  case,  is  he  to 
proceed  ?  Either  one  power  or  the  other  must  be 
set  aside.  Either  the  governor  in  council  must  take 
the  responsibility,  or  else  must  become  a  mere  cipher 
in  the  hands  of  the  assembly,  and  not  attempt  to 
carry  into  effect  the  measures  commanded  by  the 
home  government." 

It  is  not  very  clear  how  Lord  John  Russell  got 
the  argument  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had 
thus  placed  it.  "  Either  the  one  power  or  the  other 
must  be  set  aside,"  and  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  power  to  be  set  aside  was  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  that  the  mode  of  setting  it  aside  was 
by  refusing  to  make  the  executive  council  responsible 
to  the  assembly;  but  surely  it  was  a  non  sequitur  that 
such  a  step  would  accomplish  the  object.  If  the 
governor,  with  an  executive  council,  responsible  to 
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him  alone,  and  removable  but  at  his  pleasure,  should, 
by  command  of  the  home  government,  propose  a 
measure  distasteful  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and 
which  should,  therefore,  be  rejected  by  them,  who 
would  be  successful  in  case  of  a  struggle  ?  The 
governor,  with  his  irresponsible  council  ?  or  the 
assembly,  with  their  power  to  withhold  the  supplies  ? 
In  such  a  case,  the  position  of  the  governor  would, 
in  no  respect,  be  better  than  it  was  before  the  late 
rebellion.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  much 
worse.  Before  the  rebellion,  the  governor  had  the 
nomination  of  the  legislative  council,  and  the  other 
official  patronage  of  the  colony,  wherewith  to 
influence  the  members  even  of  the  assembly  itself, 
by  the  hopes  of  his  letting  some  of  the  good  things 
fall  into  their  mouths.  Since  the  rebellion,  the 
governor  has  lost  all  this.  He  holds  an  office 
eminent,  dignified,  and  lucrative  enough,  but  one 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  unwise  or  imprudent 
holder,  would  prove  to  be  a  mere  empty  pageant  in 
any  direct  contest  with  the  colony. 
'  The  junction  of  the  two  provinces  into  one  colony 
may,  by  the  drowning  of  French  influence  in  British, 
make  the  recurrence  of  questions  in  which  the 
government  will  differ  from  the  colonists  less  likely 
or  frequent,  but  it  will  not  make  that  recurrence 
impossible  for  the  future ;  and  when  it  does  happen, 
the  power  which  then  must  he  "  set  aside,"  as  it  was 
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the  power  which  before  the  rebellion  was  set  aside, 
will  be  the  government,  unless,  as  at  the  rebellion, 
the  troops  of  the  mother  country  be  again  introduced, 
and  the  power  of  the  sovereign  and  supreme  legisla- 
ture be  again  invoked  to  set  aside  the  constitution 
of  the  colony,  by  a  repetition  of  the  1  and  2  of 
Victoria. 

So  far  from  the  concession  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  executive  council  to  the  assembly  being 
calculated  to  induce  the  lamentable  state  of  things 
which  has  just  been  suggested,  it  would  seem,  on  the 
contrary,  well  calculated  to  ward  off,  though  perhaps 
not  absolutely  to  prevent,  such  a  crisis.  So  long  as 
the  executive  council  is  responsible  to  the  assembly, 
and  the  measures  proposed  to  it  are  ostensibly  those 
of  the  council  and  not  of  the  governor  he  may, 
through  them,  feel  the  pulse  of  the  legislature,  and 
thus  delay  coming  to  extremities,  until  public  opinion 
has  changefi,  or  the  home  government  has  modified 
its  commands ;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  way,  he  may 
altogether  avoid  the  crisis,  without  having  compro- 
mised either  the  power  or  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

But,  if  the  executive  council  should  not  be  respon- 
sible to  the  assembly,  then  the  measures  proposed  to 
'.he  assembly  must  ostensibly,  as  well  as  in  reality, 
be  those  of  the  governor.  His  intercourse  with  the 
assembly  would  then  be  direct,  and  conflict  would 
be  unavoidable  should  his  instructions  from  the  home 
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government  be  peremptory  and  the  opposition  of  the 
assembly  be  us  determined. 

But,  as  before  observed,  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  council  to  the  assembly  may,  for  a  time, 
ward  off,  and  even  eventually  prevent,  a  collision 
between  the  government  and  the  assembly,  but  it 
will  not,  in  every  instance  and  in  every  condition 
of  circumstances,  absolutely  prevent  it.  And  if  it 
should  fail  in  doing  so,  in  two  cases  suggested  by 
Lord  John  Russell  when  he  opposed  concession  of 
this  responsibility,  in  what  a  condition  will  the 
mother  country  be  in  with  the  colony  ?  Lord  John 
Russell  suggested  the  case  of  the  assembly,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  responsible  executive  council, 
desiring  to  enter  upon  war  with  a  neighboring 
state,  on  questions  of  colonial  quarrel,  against  the 
express  instructions  of  the  home  government  de- 
livered to  the  governor,  and  he  solved  the  difficulty 
no  further  than  by  saying  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
governor  must  say,  that  "  his  duty  to  tlie  crown  and 
his  general  instructions  will  not  permit  him  to  take 
that  course,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  executive  council  to  carry  into  effect  the  wish  of 
the  majority  of  the  assembly." 

But  his  lordship  does  not  show  what  is  to  be  done, 
if  the  assembly  rejoin,  "  True,  you  must  obey  the 
orders  you  have  received,  and  we  must  discharge 
our  duty  to  our  constituents :    till  the   government 
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authorize  you  to  concech;  this  moRMure  to  us,  we  vote 
no  more  taxes  ;  und  if,  un<ler  your  instructions,  you 
stop  the  machine  of  povornment,  we  shall  try  if  we 
cannot  hold  society  together  and  ensure  safety  to  life 
and  property  without  you."  That  is  the  crisis  in  the 
dilemma  to  which  Ix)rd  John  Russell  should  have 
pushed  the  argument.  Had  he  done  so,  it  does  not 
appear  how  he  could  have  answered  himself. 

The  other  instance,  which  Lord  John  Russell 
9U|j<;e9ted,  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  making  the 
executive  council  responsible  to  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  us  destroying  the  analogy  between 
that  council  and  the  home  ministers,  is  in  the  matter 
of  trade.  His  words  were,  "  Neither  could  this 
analogy  be  maintained  with  regard  to  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  mother  country,  or  Canada  and  any 
foreign  country."  Having  stated  the  difficulty,  as 
difficulty  there  would  no  doubt  be,  if  the  colony 
should  resolve  upon  a  comuiercial  policy  opposed  to 
that  of  the  mother  countiy,  and  a  difficulty,  too,  of 
no  slight  magnitude.  Lord  John  Russell  leaves  this 
dilemma  also  unsolved.  He  meant  it  to  be  inferred, 
no  doubt,  that  the  case  would  not  arise  if  the  council 
were  not  made  responsible  to  the  assembly  ;  but  that 
also  seems  to  be  a  non  sequitur,  for,  if  the  assembly 
were  bent  upon  the  controverted  policy,  it  would 
matter  very  little  to  it  whether  the  executive  council 
were  responsible  or  irrespousible ;  whether  tliey  had 
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to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  governor,  backed 
privately  by  his  irresponsible  council,  or  whether  they 
had  the  concurrence  of  a  responsible  council,  and 
had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  governor 
alone.  In  either  case,  the  measures,  open  to  the 
assembly,  for  enforcing  their  policy,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  home  government,  would  be  the  same ; 
and,  in  either  case,  all  that  the  governor  could  do 
would  be  to  fall  back  upon  the  home  government,  as 
the  governor  had  to  do  on  the  occasion  of  the  past 
rebellion.  ><   >• 

Unless,  in  short,  the  responsibility  of  the  council 
to  the  assembly  would,  in  either  of  the  instances  put 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  suggest  to  the  assembly  the 
wish  to  go  to  war,  or  to  adopt  an  objectionable 
mercantile  policy,  a  supposition  too  absurd  to  be 
made^  that  responsibility  adds  as  little  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  governor's  situation,  in  the  case  supposed,  as 
it  had  any  share  in  creating  the  situation  itself;  and 
the  now-responsibility  of  the  council  would  as  little 
assist  in  removing  the  difficulty  of  the  position,  as  its 
responsibility  would  offer  any  obstacle  to  such 
removal.  • 

If  there  be  any  weakness  in  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, as  it  now  exists,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
constitution  of  the  legislative  council.  The  members 
of  that  body  are  nominated  by  the  governor,  acting 
in  the  selection   with  the  advice  of  the  executive 
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council,*  and  since  the  executive  council  is  as 
responsible  to  the  assembly  for  the  advice  given  in 
this  selection  as  it  is  responsible  for  any  other  advice, 
it  would  seem  that  the  legislative  council  must  be 
little  better  than  a  mere  duplicate  of  the  executive 
council,  and  cannot  have  any  weight  in  the  colony. 

If  the  legislative  council  were  made  elective,  there 
would  then  be  the  check  of  one  popular  body 
against  another.  If  the  assembly  should  accidentally, 
from  the  temporary  ascendancy  of  one  or  two  mem- 
bers, gifled  with  fluency  of  speech,  though  not 
blessed  with  wisdom,  be  unreasonable  in  the 
measures  it  wished  to  force  upon  the  government, 
the  legislative  council,  not  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  cacoethes  loguendi,  might  be  more 
rational  and  better  disposed  to  concur  with  the 
government  against  the  assembly  and  the  executive 
council,  or  with  the  governor  and  the  executive 
council  against  the  assembly  alone.  In  either  case, 
the  contest  would  be  directly  between  the  two  popular 
bodies — the  legislative  council  and  the  house  of  as- 
sembly,— and  the  victory  would  be  to  that  one  of  them 
which  should  have  the  support  of  the  people  at  lai^e. 

In  this  way,  again,  the  governor  might  be  able  to 
test  public  opinion,  and  to  shape  his  course  so  as  to 
avoid  conflict  with  popular  opinion  and  a  compromise 
of  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  his  office,  by  getting 

*  Sikce  the  text  was  written  this  has  beeu  altered,  it  is  believed. 
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into  the  situation,  *'  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  of 
carrying  on  the  government,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants." 

But,  without  speculating  further  on  the  future 
history  of  Canada,  if  we  except  the  short  period 
since  1847,  the  past  history  of  the  government  of 
that  colony  shows  that  the  same  expressions  may  be 
used  in  regard  to  it  as  Lord  Grey  has  used  in  regard 
to  Jamaica,  "  the  relations  between  the  local  legisla- 
ture and  the  home  government  have  been  on  a  very 
unsatisfactory  footing,"  and  there  has  been  little  of 
"  that  harmonious  co-operation  between  these  autho- 
rities, without  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  affairs " 
of  the  colony  "  can  be  properly  and  efficiently 
conducted;"'  and  there  may  be  made  this  serious 
addition  to  so  unsatisfactory  an  account  of  a  colony, 
that  the  colonists  of  Canada  have  actually  proceeded  to 
open  rebellion.  The  rebellion  has,  no  doubt,  been  put 
down,  at  the  cost  of  more  or  less  blood  and  treasure 
to  the  parent  country  and  the  colonists,  and  of  much 
misery  to  the  colonists  ;''  but,  after  all  this,  the 
colonists,  having  previously  an  assembly  popularly 
elected,  which  had  the  power  of  giving  or  refusing 
taxes,  have  retained  that  assembly  with  this  power, 
and  have  been  successful  in  likewise  obtaining  the 
patronage  of  all  civil  offices,  the  nomination  of 
members  of  the  executive  council  included,  and  the 

•  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  170.  *>  Hansard,  1839,  p.  2642. 
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governorship  alone  excepted,*  together  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  executive  council  so  often  as  its  measureit 
shall  be  unacceptable  to  them.  All  this  has  been 
conceded,  in  recognition  of  the  principle  that  "  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  any  of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  '"^  and 
still  there  is  the  risk,  at  some  future  day,  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  two  instances  which  Lord  John  Russell 
has  suggested,  and  others  might  be  suggested,  as 
likely  to  bring  the  colony  into  collision  with  the 
mother  country. 

Canada  is  mai.u.^  auch  rapid  strides  in  population 
and  wealth  that  the  day  cannot,  in  probability,  be 
very  distant  when  it  will  refuse  to  be  controlled  by 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  assert  for  itself 
a  right  of  independent  action.  For  such  a  contin- 
gency there  h&s  been,  apparently,  neither  anticipa- 
tion nor  provision. 

Would  not  the  erection  of  this  and  the  neighboring 
colonies  into  an  independent  monarchy  be  a  noble 
provision  for  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
of  Great  Britain,  and  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  the 
colonists?     If  that  were  done,  Great  Britain  would 

*  This,  though  not  stated  by  Earl  Grey,  seema  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  other  circninstances  mentioned  by  him,  that  the 
appointment  of  governor  is  "  the  only  otSce  in  the  gift  of  the  home 
government."    Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  208. 

*•  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  I,  p.  212. 
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be  reproduced  in  North  America ;  and,  in  the  strife 
of  natit  J,  who  can  doubt  upon  which  side  Great 
Britain  and  this  her  eldest  daughter  would  be  found/ 

Sfxjtion  in. — Our  government  of  Nova   Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  reflections  upon  the  working  of  the 

constitution  conceded  Tvy  THESE  COLONIES. 

Lord  Grey  says''  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, that  "  the  same  system  of  government  which 
has  been  established  in  Canada  has  been  brought 
into  successful  operation"  in  these  colonies.  Whether 
this  has  been  done  in  consequence  of  agitation  in 
them,  similar  to  what  took  place  in  Canada,  as  was 
hinted  in  the  parliamentary  debates  upon  that  colony,*' 
and  which,  in  Canada,  ripened  into  rebellion,  Lord 
Grey  does  not  say.  Whether  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  have  had  an  elective  assembly  and  a 
responsible  executive  council  conceded  to  them,  in 

*  Since  the  text  was  written,  (in  18.')4,)  Canada  has  offered, 
and  Great  Britain  has  accepted  from  it,  a  regiment,  fully 
equipped.  This  truly  gratifying  fact,  so  far  as  it  shows  the  spirit 
of  the  Canadians,  while  it  fortifies  the  arguments  for  the  course 
proposed  by  this  work,  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  frequent 
repetition  of  such  a  colonial  compliment  destroying  the  efficiency 
of  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  jeopardizing  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain. 

•>  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  274. 

<  Hansard,  1837,  p.  1,031,  Mr.  Leader,  in  the  debate  on  Canada, 
asked :  "  Have  ministers  heard  no  vhisper  of  grievances  unredressed 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  ?  The  whole  of  British  North 
America  is  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  and  distraction." 
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consequence  of  their  own  agitation,  or  because  of  the 
example  shown  by  the  concession  of  these  matters 
to  Canada,  and  in  apprehension  of  disease,  from 
sympathy,  in  these  members  of  the  body  poHtic,  does 
not  appear  in  "Colonial  Policy;"  but  there  does 
appear  i;.  that  volume  a  specimen  of  the  working  of 
the  constitution  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  gives  a  good 
example  of  the  collisions  which  may  possibly  occur 
between  the  hon^e  government  and  the  North 
American  colonies,  even  after  the  grant  of  so  liberal 
a  constitution  as  has  been  established  in  them. 

When  Lord  John  Russell  said  that  the  analogy 
between  the  responsibility  of  the  British  ministers  to 
parliament  and  of  the  Canadian  executive  council  to 
the  colonial  legislature  could  not  be  "maintained, 
with  regard  to  trade  between  Canada  and  the  mother 
country,  or  Canada  and  any  foreign  country,"  he 
evidently  confined  the  impossibility  of  the  analogy  to 
the  external  trade  of  the  colony, — to  its  exports  and 
imports.  But,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
speech,  in  which  this  language  was  used,  his  lordship 
said,  '*  1  can  conceive,  and  I  think  it  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  of  justice  to  say,  that  there  are 
matters  affecting  the  internal  affairs  of  these  provinces 
— that  there  are  matters  in  which  neither  the  imperial 
parliament  nor  the  general  government  need  interfere, 
and  on  which  they  should  be  anxious  to  consult  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  colonies.     It  seems  as 
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much  a  i-''^  of  sound  sense  as  of  generosity  to  say 
that  there  3  some  questions  on  which  it  would  not 
be  desirobie  that,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  should  be  put  on  one  side." 

From  this  language,  it  is  apparent  that  interference, 
even  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colonies,  was  con- 
templated to  be  the  rule,  and  non-interference  the 
exception.  It  is  not  said  that  the  colony,  having  the 
regulation  of  its  own  affairs,  it  nevertheless  is  possible 
to  conceive  cases  in  which  the  home  government 
should  interfere  to  deprive  them  of  this  self-man- 
i^ement.  But  that,  having  a  constitution  which, 
although  in  terms  it  implied  self-government,  was  so 
far  from  being  intended  to  give  this  power,  it  was 
necessary  to  say  that  it  was  possible  to  conceive 
cases  in  which  the  home  government  should  not 
interfere.  '        •        ;      .  .    ^ 

This  construction  of  the  relations  between  the 
colonies  and  the  home  government  very  soon 
received  practical  application,  in  the  case  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  legislature  of  that  colony  passed 
an  act,  granting  a  bounty  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
within  the  colony.  As  the  act  was  of  limited 
duration,  the  home  government  did  not  refuse  the 
royal  assent  to  it ;  but  they  instructed  the  lieutenant- 
governor  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  future  act, 
having  a  similar  object.      The  house  of  assembly, 
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in  an  address  to  the  sovereign,  represented  that  the 
question  was  one  ^^ purely  local,''  on  'vhich  "  the 
legislature  of  New  Brunswick  might  safely  be  left  to 
the  free  exercise  of  its  discretion."  But  the  home 
governn><>nt,  after  full  deliberation,  did  not  agree  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  nor  recall  their  instructions 
to  refuse  the  royal  assent  to  all  bills  having  a  similar 
object;  and  they  informed  the  assembly  that  the 
measure  contemplated  would  be  injurious,  not  only 
to  the  empire  at  large,  by  interfering  with  the  policy 
of  free-trade,  which  it  had  finally  adopted,  but  to 
the  colony  itself,  by  diverting  capital  from  luose 
investments  in  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would 
naturally  be  placed,  as  the  most  profitable,  to  one 
that,  ex  concessis,  was  not  advantageous  without  the 
assistance  of  a  bounty.  -  '• 

The  colony  did  not  agree  to  this  view ;  they  con- 
sidered the  imperial  prohibition  of  differential  duties 
and  bounties  as  a  capricious  interference  with  their 
right  to  regulate  their  own  taxation  and  dispose  of 
their  own  money,  for  purposes  of  intenml  govern- 
ment. The  same  despatch  which  communicated  the 
view  which  the  colony  had  thus  taken  of  the 
government's  instructions  to  the  governor,  transmitted 
a  minute  which  the  executive  council  had  passed, 
expressing  a  wish  that  the  colony  should  be  allowed 
to  impose  differential  duties  on  imports  from  the 
United   States,  in   retaliation  for  differential  duties 
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imposed  by  the  United  States  on  imports  from  the 
colony. 

In  November,  1850,  the  home  government  trans- 
mitted a  despatch,  explaining  their  views  upon 
bounties  and  differential  duties,  and  adhering  to  their 
determination  not  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  the 
colonists,  in  either  respect.  In  April,  1851,  the 
assembly  passed  strong  resolutions  in  assertion  of 
its  right  to  pass  measures  of  the  kind  objected  to, 
and  the  ministry,  of  which  Lord  Grey  formed  a 
member,  went  out  of  office  before  the  matter  was 
adjusted. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  present  inquiry  which 
party  was  in  the  right,  as  to  the  particular  policy  in 
dispute — ^the  home  ministry  or  the  colonial  legislature. 
But  it  is  most  material  to  inquire  how  the  dispute  is 
to  be  ended  under  the  constitution  which  this  colony 
enjoys.  If  the  dispute  had  occurred  in  Great 
Britain,  the  ministt-rs  must  have  given  way  to  the 
parliament,  however  well  convinced  they  might  have 
been  of  the  blindness  of  parliament  in  desiring  the 
continuance  of  differential  duties  and  of  bounties 
(and  both  differential  duties  and  bounties  have  had 
their  day  in  the  mother  country,  and  a  long  day  it 
was) ;  and  so,  upon  constitutional  principles,  the 
governor  of  the  colony  (who,  in  a  contest  with  the 
colonial  legislature,  stands  pretty  much  in  the  same 
relative  position  to  it  as  the  ministers  in  England  do 
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to  the  parliament)  ought  to  have  been  instructed  to 
give  way  to  the  colonial  legislature ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  he  would  have  been  instructed,  but  for  the 
interference  which  such  a  step  would  have  created 
to  the  imperial  policy  of  free-trade.  But,  if  the 
colony  should  revise  ultimately  to  acknowledge  the 
urgency  of  this  reason,  and  should  adopt  the  same 
steps  to  compel  the  colonial  government  to  accede 
to  their  views  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
similar  case,  might  adopt  to  coerce  the  home 
government,  and  which  Canada  did  use  to  coerce 
the  same  authorities,  what  is  then  to  be  done  ?  Here, 
{^ain,  would  be  a  dead  lock,  which  nothing  could 
remove  but  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  in  Canada, 
by  the  passing  of  the  1  and  2  Vic,  to  suspend  the 
constitution  of  the  colony,  with  all  the  possible 
attendant  dangers  of  such  a  step. 

SzcTiON    IV.  —  Our    government    of    Newfoundland,    and 

REFLECTIONS     UPON     THE     WORKING     OF    THE    CONSTITUTION 
CONCEDED  TO  THAT  COLONY. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  Lord  Grey's  work,  what 
is  the  particular  nature  of  the  constitution  enjoyed 
by  Newfoundland,  where  "  the  policy  of  the  home 
government,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  was  not  to  promote,  but  as  much  as  possible 
to    discourage,   regular    colonization ;"    but    where 
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settlementH  grew  up,  in  spite  of  "  what  wa«  done  to 
prt  9nt  them."  It  seems  that,  "  only  about  twenty 
years  since,  a  form  of  representative  government  was 
established  in  the  island.  At  first,  the  experiment  was 
so  little  successful,  that  parliament  was  compelled  to 
interfere,  and  partially  to  withdraw  the  privileges  which 
had  been  conceded  to  the  colonists.  In  1 847,  the  con- 
stitution originally  given  to  the  colony  was,  with  some 
amendments,  restored  to  it,  and  placed  on  a  permanent 
footing.  Newfoundland  was  not,  therefore,  considered 
by  us  as  yet  ripe  for  the  system  of  government  now 
established  in  the  other  North  American  colonies." 

Here  is  another  instance,  after  Port  Phillip,  of 
settlements  formed  by  British  subjects,  "  in  spite  "  of 
the  home  government,  over  which  the  power  of  that 
government  has  been  shed  by  forming  them  into 
colonies.  The  original  constitution  given  to  this 
colony  of  Newfoundland  was  "  a  representative " 
form  of  government,  "  conceded,"  not  as  the  "  birth- 
right "  of  British  settlers,  but  as  a  "  privilege,"  which 
was  afterwards  "  partially  withdrawn,"  as  the  colony 
was  not  considered  to  be  "  yet  ripe  "  for  the  system 
of  government  established  in  the  other  North 
American  colonies.  .     •  -. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire,  for  the  present,  into 
the  necessity  for  the  government  submitting  to  have 
a  colony  thrust  upon  it,  or  whether  representative 
government  should  be  designated  to  be  "the  right'" 
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or  "the  privilege"  of  British  subjects,  where  their 
home  government  follows  them  into  a  foreign  settle- 
ment of  their  own  establishing,  in  order  to  put  them 
under  its  power,  it  may  naturally  be  asked  what  it 
was  which  constituted  the  ripeness  of  the  other 
North  American  colonies  for  the  liberal  system  of 
government  which  they  now  enjoy? 

Lord  Grey  probably  intended  to  intimate  that 
society  in  Newfoundland  was  not  in  so  advanced  a 
state  as  in  the  other  North  American  colonies,  and, 
in  this  respect,  Newfoundland  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  system  of  representative  government.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  more  liberal  system  of  government 
established  in  the  other  North  American  colonies 
was  not  voluntarily  conceded  to  them,  because  of 
any  improvement  in  the  state  of  society,  or  any 
greater  capacity  shown  by  society  for  self-government. 
It  may  be  that  the  minister  was  of  opinion  that  the 
state  of  society  in  Canada  did  show  such  a  capacity, 
but,  if  that  were  so,  the  opinion  was  not  to  be 
discovered,  either  in  the  debates  in  parliament,  or  in 
the  despatches  to  the  colouy  which  were  made  public, 
and  it  was  not  acted  upon  till  after  an  actual  rebellion, 
by  which  the  free  action  of  self-government  was 
attempted  to  be  obtained,  had  been  put  down  by 
force,  and  the  constitution  itself  had  been  suspended 
for  several  years,  and  been  replaced  during  that  time 
by  arbitrarj^  government.  -  ,      ;,     o 
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If,  therefore,  the  concession  of  the  liberal  govern- 
ment which  Canada  now  enjoys  was  a  concession 
because  of  the  advanced  state  of  society,  the  mode 
and  the  time  of  making  it  gave  it,  unfortunately, 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  concession  to  force, 
after  having,  for  the  time,  put  down  that  force,  in 
order  to  save  appearances. 

Reasoning  upon  this,  and  connecting  the  effect 
with  the  ostensible  cause,  the  colonists  of  Newfound- 
land might  not  unreasonably  say  that  they  were  not 
considered  "  yet  ripe  "  for  representative  government, 
because  their  aspirations  for  free  government  had  not 
"  yet "  blown  into  rebellion. 

But,  passing  by  these  speculative  observations, 
which  are  perhaps  out  of  place  here,  and  have  been 
introduced  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  arguments 
which  will  presently  be  used  to  suggest  what  ought 
to  have  been,  and  in  future  ought  to  be,  the  principles 
according  to  which  British  settlements  should  be 
founded  and  established,  let  us  see  how  the  particular 
form  of  representative  government  which  Newfound- 
land was  considered  ripe  enough  to  enjoy,  has  worked 
practically,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  the  system 
of  government  established  in  the  other  North 
American  colonies  will  work  in  Newfoundland,  when 
it  shall  become,  what  it  has  not  yet  been  considered, 
ripe  for  such  a  system.  c!     .u,rj    .    ,;. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  principal  source  of  the 
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wealth  of  Nftwfoiindland,  as  it  was  the  nrif^inal 
in(luc<!ment  to  the  settlement,  is  the  de<'p-sea  fishingts 
within  a  certain  distance  of  its  shores.  Fishermen 
from  the  United  States  of  America  have,  it  seems, 
been  encroaching  upon  these  fishing  grounds,  stimu- 
lated to  do  so  by  a  boimty,  given  by  the  United 
States  government,  for  all  fish  caught  by  citizens  of 
the  republic.  The  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland, 
naturally  enough,  are  jealous  of  this  foreign  inter- 
ference with  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  rights, 
according  to  international  law,  and  they  have 
called  upon  the  home  government  to  interfere, 
and  exclude  the  United  States  fishermen  from  their 
waters.       ''■■.■-•'    "  •         .-<:-v,  .  ,,.-..   ,•  {=i.    •■■■.-.^ji 

Lord  Grey  uses  very  r  <gent  arguments,  and  states 
them  very  lucidly,  for  showing  that  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen  have  little  to  complain  of  in  this  matter,  as, 
in  all  probability,  the  effect  of  the  bounty  given  by 
the  United  States  to  their  own  fishermen  may  be  the 
same  as  was  the  effect,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
of  a  bounty  given  by  France  to  its  fishermen.  The 
French  fishermen,  finding  sufficient  profit  in  the 
bounty  given  by  their  government,  and  in  the  price 
they  procured  for  the  fish  in  their  own  market,  to  allow 
them  to  buy  fish  from  the  Northumbrian  fisher,  took 
that  course.  They  bought  of  him  instead  of  spending 
time,  labor,  and  discomfort  in  catching  fish  for 
themselves.      Accordingly,    they   did  not    do  that 
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which  it  was  the  very  object  of  the  bounty  to  induce 
them  to  do — catch  their  own  fish. 

It  may  be  that  the  bounty  given  by  the  United 
States  government  works  in  this  way  with  Newfound- 
land, and  that  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  do,  in 
fact,  as  Lord  Grey  su^ests,  actually  get  the  benefit, 
or  at  least  an  important  part  of  the  benefit,  of  that 
bounty,  in  the  price  they  receive  for  their  fish  from 
the  United  States  fishermen  :  they  have  this  market 
beyond  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Newfoundland  fishermen 
may  say,  and  say  correctly,  that  if  the  United  States 
did  not  give  a  bounty  to  their  own  people,  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  leave  their  own  shores,  none  of  them 
would  find  it  worth  their  while  to  do  so,  as  the  wages 
of  labor  are  so  high  in  the  States.  In  that  case,  the 
fishermen  of  Newfoundland,  where  wages  are  not  so 
high,  might  find  it  to  be  worth  their  while  to  leave 
their  own  shores  and  ,^o  to  the  United  States  market, 
where  they  could  make  their  own  price,  being  without 
competitors,  instead  of  being  obliged,  on  the  fishing 
grounds,  to  make  a  stiff  bargain  with  the  United 
States  fishermen,  under  the  threat  by  the  latter 
of  dropping  their  lines  if  their  terms  are  not 
acceded  to.  t  ■.  '-.    ■','.-   ''     •'     ...!;•   -.'"'  .■;.   :r 

There  may  be  as  much  truth  in  this  view  of  the 
case  as  in  the  other,  and,  if  the  fishermen  of  New- 
foundland are  able  to  convinciB  their  representative!) 
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in  the  colonial  government  that  their  view  ought  to 
be  given  effect  to,  and  every  impediment  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  United  States  fishermen,  and  if 
these  representatives,  having  the  purse-strings,  should 
insist  on  keeping  them  tight  until  the  home  govern- 
ment should  agree  to  remove  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  even 
at  the  risk  of  going  to  war  with  that  power,  how 
could  such  a  dilemma  be  got  out  of  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  fishermen  are  too  unim- 
portant a  body  in  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  to  be 
likely  to  produce  such  crises,  especially  if  their 
fellow-colonists  should  concur  in  Lord  Grey's  view, 
that  they  rather  gain  than  suffer  by  the  bounty.  But 
there  are  other  bodies  still  involved  in  the  discussion, 
and  these  are  the  fish-curers  and  fish-merchants  of 
Newfoundland.  Even  Lord  Grey  does  not  deny 
that  those  persons  are  injured  by  the  Americans 
carrying  off  the  fish  to  be  cured  in  the  States,  and 
be  consumed  there,  or  exported  thence.  Considering 
the  prodigious  export  of  Newfoundland  cod  to  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  this  trade  by  the  colonists  of 
Newfoundland  must  be  very  great,  and  as  agriculture 
within  the  colony  seems  to  have  been  comparatively 
neglected,*  and  there  is  no  other  local  trade,  the 
probability  is  that  "  the  fishing  interest,"  if  not  the 
■  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  301. 
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most  important  interest  in  the  colony,  may  be  made 
so  by  the  addition  of  the  fishermen. 

If  the  fish-curers  and  traders,  backed  by  the 
fishermen,  were  to  prevail  on  the  local  parliament  to 
pursue  the  course  with  the  home  government  which 
has  been  suggested,  must  the  dilemma  be  got  out  of 
by  suspending  the  constitution  in  this  colony  also, 
and  bringing  the  "  sovereign  and  supreme  legislative 
power  of  the  imperial  parliament "  to  bear  upon  the 
colony  ?  That  might  be  done  once,  and  successfully, 
as  in  Canada ;  but  will  once  be  sufl&cient  ?  While 
fishing  continues,  the  cause  of  complaint  may  endure, 
and  with  it  successive  attempts  to  force  redress.  The 
constitution  may  have  to  be  suspended  once,  and 
i^in,  and  again.  Surely,  a  body  politic  cannot  be 
either  in  a  sound  or  a  safe  state,  where  such  a  violent 
and  dangerous  remedy  has  so  frequently  to  be  had 
recourse  ta  -i' -  '.- -w  _'•  -;'^>  »'■     •-■  •  ■   '^'-^i 
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CAUSE  OF  THE  EMBARRASSMENT  WHICH  OCCURRED  IN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OP  SUCH  OF  OUR  PRESENT  COLONIES  AS  WERE  FOUNDED 
PREFIOVS  TO  THE  DECLARATION  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

Tne  cursory  specimen  of  the  rule  of  our  North 
American  colonies,  given  in  the  preceding  pages, 
shows  that  the  recognition,  contained  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  these  colonies,  of  the  right  of  Enghshmen  to 
Hberal  institutions  has  not  worked  more  harmoniously 
in  these  colonies,  than  it  has  done  in  tha  West  India 
colonies.  In  both  sets  of  these  colonies  there  has 
been  a  struggle  for  independence.  The  difference 
has  been  only  in  the  result  of  that  struggle.  The 
West  Indians  thought  to  gain  their  point  by  passive 
resistance  to  the  home  government,  and  failed.  The 
North  Americans  chose  active  resistance,  and  failed 
also.  But  the  danger  of  the  contest  was  too  great  to 
allow  of  its  being  repeated,  and  the  home  government 
has  yielded  everything  that  the  colonists  have  de- 
manded which  has  stopped  short  of  independence. 
When  that  also  is  asked,  it  will  be  difficult  to  refuse  it. 
It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
giving  our  West  Indian  and  North  American 
colonies  constitutions,   having  some  analogy  to  the 
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constitution  of  Great  Britain,  has  led  the  successive 
governments  of  the  mother  country  into  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  hire  had  to  encounter  in  the 
administration  of  these  colonies.  The  unavoidable 
tendency  of  constitutions  of  so  liberal  a  nature,  if 
they  are  worked  out  to  their  legitimate  results,  must 
be  to  produce  ultimate  independence  of  the  mother 
country,  as  the  short  summary  which  has  been  given 
of  the  administration  of  Canada  shows.  If  the 
minister  were  prepared  to  assist  in  this — if  he 
foresaw  rather  an  advantage,  than  a  disadvantage, 
to  the  mother  country  in  her  colonies  standing  upon 
their  own  strength,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon 
her, — at  all  events,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were 
very  far  from  being  in  a  disposition  to  concur  in 
such  a  view.  w       >        '       j.      ^  -?.]  ,    ^ 

So  long  as  the  British  nation  thought  that  its 
navigation  laws  and  its  system  of  differential  duties 
were  the  main  foundations  of  its  naval  and  com- 
mercial supremacy,  it  would  have  been  hopeless  for 
any  British  minister,  however  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  to  have  hinted  at  anythiiig  like  independence 
being  conceded  to  the  colonies.  It  was  not  until 
1848,  that  the  nation  became  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  see,  and  acknowledge,  and  allow  its  rulers  to  act 
upon  the  fallacy  of  these  notions,  by  abrogating  the 
navigation  laws,  and  introducing  freedom  in  trade, 
whether  with  our  colonies  or  with  foreign  nations. 
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Accordingly,  the  administration  of  those  of  our 
colonies  which  already  possessed  constitutions  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  popular  rights  could  not  well 
have  been  other  than  it  has  been.  It  has  not  re- 
pudiated these  constitutions,  indeed,  but,  on  the 
other  haua,  it  has  not  heartily  acknowledged  them 
and  been  forward  to  perfect  them  by  practical 
application.  Each  successive  colonial  minister  has 
seen  no  other  course  open  to  him,  without  stultifying 
himself  before  the  nation,  than  to  give  effect,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  monarchical  instead  of  the 
constitutional  principle. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUR  COLONii.d  WHICH  V.  !2RF.  FOtJXDKlJ  BY 
VOTAjNTARY  SRTTI,EMK\T  of  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  SihSEn.VENT 
TO  Tlili  AMERICAN   REBELMUN.  ,, 

The  coiotties  which  tmd  no  existence  at  the  date 
of  the  de  1  ration  of  American  independence,  but 
ha\('  been  acquired  or  formed  by  us  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  with  th<*  benefit 
of  the  experience  we  have  derived  from  the  American 
rebeUion,  as  to  the  form  of  constitution  we  ought  to 
give  them,  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  the  questions 
out  of  which  the  rebellion  arose,  may  next  be 
considered. 

The  same  motives  have  operated  with  the  home 
government,  in  framing  the  constitutions  which  have 
been  given  to  those  colonies  which  we  have  either 
acquired  or  formed  since  the  declaration  of  American 
independence,  as  actuated  the  government  in  ad- 
ministering the  colonies  which  had  obtained  con- 
stitutions previous  to  that  event.  The  warning 
which  the  American  rebellion  gave,  should  have 
induced  us,  if  we  meant  determinedly  to  keep  our 
other  colonies  for  ever  dependent  upon  us,  to  recall 
the  liberal  constitutions  which  the  colonies  then  in 
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^^'xi!'^ence  already  possessed,  and  to  abstain  from 
giviTJg'  similar  constitutions  to  such  colonies  as  we 
niJj^jiit  thereafter  acquire,  or  form :  or  rather,  that  is 
the  course  which  was  pointed  out  to  us,  if  we  meant 
to  maintain  our  navigation  laws  and  our  exclusive 
system  of  trade. 

So  long  as  the  nation  was  convinced  that  we  must 
force  the  trade  of  our  colonies  through  our  channels, 
it  was  impossible  that  liberal  constitutions  could  be 
allowed  fair  play,  with  any  hope  of  maintaining  our 
illiberal  commercial  policy.  The  minister  was,  there- 
fore, in  a  degree,  compelled  to  give  our  new  colonies 
such  constitutions  as  he  could  well  administer,  with- 
out running  counter  to  the  received  notion,  become 
almost  an  irrefragable  doctrine,  that  British  colonists 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
free-born  Englishmen,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
them  constitutions  so  illiberal  in  form  as  would  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  enforce  against  the  colonists 
our  exclusive  commercial  policy. 

It  is  upon  such  reasoning  as  this  that  the  form  of 
constitution  given  to  such  of  our  colonies  as  have 
been  acquired  or  formed  subsequent  to  the  declara- 
tion of  American  independence  can  alone  be 
accounted  for.  Whatever  doubt  might  have  existed 
as  to  the  power  of  the  crown  to  legislate  for  a  colony, 
which  the  sovereign  had  acquired  by  right  of  con- 
quest, no  question   had  ever  been  raised  as  to  the 
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non-existence  of  such  a  power  in  the  crown  mth 
regard  to  colonies  settled  hy  British  subjects.  The 
very  argrument  of  the  question,  in  regard  to  con- 
quered or  ceded  colonies,  had  assumed  that  such  a 
power  did  not  reside  with  the  crown,  but  that 
Englishmen,  settled  in  a  colony  of  their  own  forminp;, 
were  entitled  to  be  governed,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
after  the  fashion  of  government  existing  in  the 
mother  country,  namely,  by  a  government  acting 
under  responsibility  to  a  popular  assembly. 

Upon  whatever  grounds  the  proceeding  may  have 
been  rested,  the  fact  is,  that  in  none  of  the  colonies 
we  acquired  or  formed  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  was  a  popular  form  of  government  estab- 
lished at  the  outset.  In  all  of  them,  the  crown  was 
omnipotent  and  irresponsible,  save  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  minute  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Ist  of  Mrvy, 
1849:  "In  those  ancient  possessions,  which  at  pre- 
sent form  so  large  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  all  the  other  British  colonies,  there 
prevailed,  until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  almost  invariable  usage  of  establishing 
a  local  legislature  consisting  of  three  estates — that  is, 
of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  of  a  council, 
and  of  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people. 

"  But  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  British 
crown  has  acquired,  by  conquest  and  cession  from 
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foreign  states,  three  Transatlantic  colonies,  one 
colony  in  South  Africa,  and  four  colonies  to  die 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  During  the 
same  period,  the  British  crown  has  acquired,  by 
the  occupation  of  vacant  territories,  two  colonics 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  three  in  New  Holland, 
one  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  one  in  New  Zealand, 
and  one  in  Falkland  Island.  In  no  one  of  these 
sixteen  colonies  has  the  old  colonial  polity  of  a 
governor,  council,  and  assembly  been  introduced. 
In  no  one  of  them,  except  New  South  Wales,  has 
any  electoral  franchise  been  granted  to  t/ie  colonists, 
or  any  share  in  the  local  legislation  to  their  rq)re- 
sentatives.    ' 

"  In  all  these  conquered  colonies  the  ancient 
system  of  internal  government  remains  such  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  respective  conquests,  excepting 
that  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal,  a 
governor  and  a  council  appointed  by  the  crown 
have  in  each  of  them  been  authorized  to  make  local 
laws. 

"In  all  the  colonies  acquired  during  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  occupation  of  vacant  territories,  the 
same  system  of  internal  legislation  by  a  governor  and 
a  council  appointed  by  the  crown  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  authority  of  parliament. 

"  In  colonies  so  acquired,  the  royal  prerogative 
was  competent  only  to  the  establishment  of  systems 
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of  civil  ffoveniment ,  of  which  a  legislature  composed, 
at  least  in  part,  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
formed  a  component  part.  To  dispense,  even  for  a 
while,  with  such  a  lerfislature,  parliamentary  aid  was 
requisite.  But  in  sanctioning  tliat  departure  from 
the  general  type  or  model  of  the  earlier  colonial  con- 
stitutions, it  has  been  the  practice  of  parliament  to 
recognize  the  ancient  principle,  and  to  record  the 
purpose  of  resuming  the  former  constitutional 
practice,  so  soon  as  the  causes  should  have  ceased 
to  operate,  winch,  in  each  particular  case,  had  for- 
bidden the  immediate  observance  of  it." 

There  is  in  these  passages  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  fact  that,  in  all  our  colonies,  acquired  in  any  way 
during  this  century,  popular  representation  formed 
no  part  in  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
were  put.  It  is  not  said  where  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  popular  representation,  and  "  of  the 
purpose  to  resume  it,  so  soon  as  the  causes  which  in 
each  particular  case  had  forbidden  the  observance  of 
it  should  have  ceased,"  was  recorded.  But  if  it  were 
so  recorded,  the  colonists  had  this  record  to  appeal 
to,  as  well  as  the  other  records,  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  which  are  recognized  in  the  passage  of 
this  minute,  where  it  is  said  that  it  required  parlia- 
mentary aid  to  dispense  "  even  for  a  while  "  with  a 
popular  legislature.       ,       -;     »   >  ,  .  .^^^K    < 
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Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  even  parHa- 
mentary  aid  could,  constitutionally,  place  Englishmen 
under  the  absolute  government  of  the  crown, — that  is 
to  say,  absolute  so  far  as  any  control  from  themselves 
was  concerned, — it  may  be  r?marked  that  Englishmen, 
with  these  records  of  their  rights  and  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  intended  to  be  suspended  only  for  a  time, 
would  not  be  slow  to  claim  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  and  to  make  the  period  of  their  suspension  as 
short  as  possible. 

Section  I. — Oub  administration   of  the   Soutu   Austrauan 

Colonies. 

It  would  occupy  too  great  space  to  go  minutely 
into  a  history  of  the  administration  of  our  colonies 
acquired  during  the  present  century,  in  order  to 
show  how  constitutions,  from  which  the  principle  of 
popular  representation  was  excluded,  and  in  which 
the  monarchical  principle  was  enforced,  have  worked. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  such  a  notice  of  these 
colonies  as  will  show  how  the  colonists  have  relished 
the  suspension  of  their  right,  as  Englishmen,  to 
popular  representation  for  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  acquisition  or  formation  of  these 
colonies. 

To  New  South  Wales  a  constitution  has  beeia 
granted,  by  13  and  14  Vic,  cap.  59,  but  after  much 
internal  disturbance  and  agitation.     Even  the  liberal 
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provisions  of  that  stiitutc,  in  wliich  iM>pulRr  reprojwnta- 
tion  is  unequivocally  recognized,  have  not  prevented 
a  protest  by  the  legislative  council,  which  was  in 
existence  in  the  colony  at  the  time  the  statute  was 
passed. 

This  protest,  as  it  represented  the  past  interco\irse 
between  the  colony  and  the  home  government,  will 
make  any  further  account  of  that  superfluous,  as  the 
view  taken  by  the  colonists  of  their  past  government, 
whether  correct  or  erroneous,  does  not  concern  the 
present  inquiry. 

The  protest  says,  "Atler  the  reiterated  reports, 
resolutions,  addresses,  and  petitions,  which  have 
proceeded  from  us,  during  the  whole  course  of  our 
legislative  career,  against  the  schedules  appended  to 
the  5  and  6  Vic,  cap.  76,"  (being  a  land  sales  act 
for  the  colony,)  "  and  the  appropriations  of  our 
ordinary  revenue,  under  the  sole  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, against  the  administration  of  our  waste  lands, 
and  our  territorial  revenue  thence  arising;  against 
the  withholding  of  the  customs  department  from  our 
control ;  against  the  dispensation  of  the  patronage  of 
the  colony  at  dictation  of  the  minister  for  the  colonies; 
and  against  the  leto  reserved  and  exercised  by  the 
same  minister,  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  in  matters 
of  local  legislation, — we  feel  that  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  these  undoubted  grievances  would  have 
been  redressed  by  the   13  and  14  Vic,  cap.  59,  or 
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that    power    to    redross  them    would    hove    been 
conferred  on  the  constituent  hwlies,  thereby  created, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  establishing  an  authority, 
more  competent   than    parliament   itself,   to   frame 
suitable   constitutions  for  the   whole   group  of  the 
Australian  colonies.     These  our  reasonable  expecta- 
tions have  been  utterly  fnistratod.     The  only  result 
of  this  new  enactment  is  that  all  the  material  powers, 
exercised  for  centuries  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  still  withheld  from  us, — that  our  loyalty  and  desire 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  good  government 
are  so  far  mistrusted  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
vote  our  own  civil  list,  lest  it  might  prove  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  public  service, — that  whilst 
in  defiance  of  the  18  Geo.   Ill,  cap.    12,  a  large 
amount  of  our   public   revenue  is  thus  levied  and 
appropriated  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  we  have 
not  even  the  consolation  of  seeing  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  our  public  officers,  distributed,  as   it  ought  to 
be,    among    the   settled   inhabitants, — and    that,   as 
a  fit  climax  to  this  system  of  misrule,  we  are  not 
allowed  to   exercise  the   most   ordinary   legislation 
which   is   not  subject   to  the   veto  of  the  colonial 
minister."* 

This  is  the  statement  of  a  body,  which  consisted 
partly  of  nominees  of  the  crown,  and  partly  of  the 
»  Grey'8  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  ii,  pp.  314  and  317. 
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representatives  of  the  people,  and  whether  the 
grievances  alleged  were  real  or  imaginary,  justly  or 
ill  founded,  matters  not.  The  protest  shows  the 
discontented  view  which  the  colonists  took  of  their 
past  government,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  it 
which  they  desiderated;  and  that,  as  before  observed, 
is  alone  material  here. 

This  protest  for  New  South  Wales  may  be  read 
for  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  to  all  of  which  the  13  and  14  Vic.  applies. 

No  doubt,  that  statute  was  introduced  and  passed 
on  the  authority  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
minute  of  the  privy  council,  from  which  extracts 
have  been  taken,  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  con- 
ferring the  franchise  on  these  colonies,  as  they  were 
able  to  fulfil  the  condition  "  on  which  alone  such  a 
ghint  ought  to  be  made,"  that  of  sustaining  the 
expense  of  their  own  civil  government. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  only  condition  on  which 
tlie  franchise  of  popular  government  ought  to  be 
granted,  we  have  already  a  proof  of  the  use  which 
hes  been  made  of  it,  in  the  instance  of  New  South 
Wales,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  the 
13  and  14  Vic.  gives  the  colonists,  of  amending 
and  altering  their  institutions  almost  to  the  fullest 
extent." 

That  statute  did  not  purpose  or  profess  to  make 

•  Grey's  Coloiiial  Policy,  vol.  ii,  p.  322.   ^,, 
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a  constitution  for  the  colony — it  was  intended  only 
to  effect  a  separation  of  Port  Phillip  from  New  South 
Wales,  but,  while  doing  so,  it  gave  the  powers  of 
amendment  and  alteration  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. These  the  colonists  have  exercised,  by 
preparing  for  themselves  a  constitution,  on  the 
mode  of  that  established  in  Canada,  and  after  doing 
so,  if  report  speak  truly,  they  have  exceeded  the 
civil  list  proposed  by  the  government,  and,  for  one 
item,  have  voted  a  salary  to  their  governor,  which 
would  be  princely  even  in  Europe. 

How  far  this  constitution  will  be  accepted  by  the 
home  government,  and  the  act  establishing  it  be 
confirmed,  has  yet  to  be  ascertained,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  either  of  these  events  happening ; 
and  then,  after  years  of  civil  turmoil  and  agitation, 
these  Australian  colonies  will  have  obtained  a  con- 
stitution, which,  if  it  do  not  make  them  absolutely 
independent  of  the  mother  country,  place«  them,  at 
least,  on  the  highest  spoke  of  the  ladder  whereby 
independence  is  to  be  reached. 

Section    II. — Our    administration    of    the   colony    op   thk 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  another  colony  which 
may  be  referred  to,  as  an  instance  of  our  colonial 
government  of  colonies  acquired  during  this  century, 
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and  of  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  most  of  these 
colonies.  This  colony  was  acquired  by  conquest 
from  the  Dutch,  in  1806,  but  was  allowed  to  form 
the  subject  of  cession  in  the  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  of  13th  August, 
1814.  From  1806  downwards,  till  the  year  1825, 
it  was  ruled  by  a  governor  alone,  without  a  council 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  His  fiat  was  law,  and  the 
only  appeal  from  the  courts  of  law  was  to  himself 
and  the  lieutenant-governor.  In  1825,  the  govern- 
ment was  so  far  altered  that  the  governor  was 
henceforth  to  be  "  advised  and  assisted  "  by  a  council 
composed  of  six  officers  of  the  government.  In 
January,  1834,  the  government  was  again  altered  by 
the  creation  of  two  councils — one  executive,  the  other 
legislative :  the  executive  to  consist  of  four  official 
persons ;  the  legislative  to  consist  of  twelve,  or  not 
less  than  ten  members — five  being  official  persons, 
and  the  remaining  five  or  seven,  as  the  case  might 
be,  being  unofficial  persons.  Discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction, if  not  engendered,  were,  at  all  events, 
aggravated  by  the  admission  of  members  taken  from 
the  people,  but  not  elected  by  them  to  this  legislative 
council.  Matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till 
something  very  like  a  rebellion  arose,  on  the  subject 
of  sending  convicts  to  the  colony.  No  doubt  the 
confusion  upon  that  occasion  was  greatlv  attribut- 
able   to    willful   or   very   culpable   mismanagement 
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by  the  local  government,  hut  the  success  of  the 
colonists,  in  resisting  the  local  government,  and 
through  it  the  home  government,  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  convicts,  revived,  with  increased  ardor, 
an  agitation  for  popular  institutions,  which  had 
previously  occurred,  but  was  apparently  slumbering 
for  a  time. 

The  home  government,  influenced  by  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony, 
received  from  those  in  authority,  or  more  probably 
acting  upon  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  minute 
of  the  Privv  Council,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  granted  the  colony,  in  the 
year  1850,  a  constitution,  consisting  of  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  a  legislative  council, 
and  a  house  of  assembly,  both  of  them  elected 
by  the  people,  with  power  to  appropriate  its  own 
revenue,  after  permanent  provision  for  a  fixed  cix,nl 
list. 

The  colonial  parliament  has  met  under  this 
constitution,  and  already,  in  its  first  session,  a  motion 
has  been  made  for  an  address  to  the  crown,  praying 
the  establishment  of  a  responsible  government,  in 
other  words,  for  a  government  under  which,  as 
alrsady  exists  in  Canada,  the  colonists  may  have  the 
same  power  as  exists  in  the  mother  country,  namely, 
the  power  of  rem 'ving,  by  a  parliamentary  vote 
those  civil  officers  through  whom    the    government 
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is  administered.  This  motion  has  be':^n  fwstponed 
in  the  meanwhile,  with  every  prospect  of  its  being 
renewed  next  session.* 

This  colony,   likewise,  is  withm  one  step  of  the 
top  of  the  ladder  which  reaches  to  independence, 

•  Since  the  passage  in  the  text  was  written,  i.e.,  1854,  tlm 
colonial  parliament  has  met  in  its  second  session,  and  this  motion 
has  been  renewed  in  the  form  of  one  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  how  responsible  government  can  be  best 
introduced.  This  motion  has  been  carried,  and  the  committee  has 
been  appointed. 

— : \ 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


EMBARRASSMF.NT  TO  'HR  MIXISTRR  AND  DISS \TISPACTrON  TO  THR 
COt.()N[STH  IN  TIIK  MODK  f>F  ADM1NI8TEK1NG  ALL  OUK 
COLONIES. 


It  does  not  seem  then,  that,  in  the  result,  the 
administration  of  these  colonies,  which  we  have 
established  or  acquired  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  with  the  benefit  of  the  experience  derived 
from  the  American  rebellion,  and  the  consequent 
exclusion  from  the  constitution  which  we  gave  them 
of  the  principle  of  popular  representation,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  regal  government,  has  been 
very  different  from  the  administration  of  those 
colonies  which  had  obtained  constitutions  prior  to  the 
American  rebellion,  wherein  the  principle  of  popular 
representation  was  already  distinctly  recognized.  If 
there  be  u  diti'erence,  it  is  only  in  the  superior 
quickness  with  which  our  new  colonies  have 
run  the  race,  not  merely  for  the  recognition  of 
popular  representation,  but  for  its  complete  establisli- 
ment  and  enjoyment.  Though  these  colonies  were 
neither  in  existence,  nor  thought  of  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  they  are  as  close  to  the  grasp  oi 
independence  as  are  our  North  American  colonics. 
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in  whose  constitutions  popular  rights  have  been 
recognized  for  centuries. 

There  has,  in  all  the  colonies,  been  a  perpetual 
encroachment,  on  their  part,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  full  enjoyment  of  popular  rights,  and 
gradual  concession,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
without  any  apparent  distinct  view  of  \^hat,  might 
be  given  and  of  what  must  be  withheld ;  but  with 
every  appearance  of  an  apprehension,  which  hxh 
been  more  manifest  in  later  years,  that  the  colonies 
were  forcing  on  the  government  to  the  recognition 
of  independence — that  the  lowering  sky  of  colonial 
agitation  shows  independence  looming  on  its  horizon. 

Private  adventurers  seized  upon  parts  of  America 
and  the  West  India  islands,  and  some  of  them, 
possessing  influence  at  home,  procured  from  the 
crown  charters  of  government,  whereby  they  were 
to  rule  the  district  embraced  by  the  grant,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  their  own  election;  but,  "  so  soon  as 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said  colony  should 
admit  thereof,  they  should,  with  advice  and  consent 
of  their  council",  call  general  assemblies,  and  make 
laws,  as  near  as  may  be  agree? '^le  to  the  laws  of 
England." 

Whether  these  words  to  be  found  in  the  charters 
of  Charles  II,  or  similar  ones  which  appear  in  other 
charters,  were  introduced  by  the  grantees,  in  order 
to  reconcile  their  fellow-colonists  to  this   mode  of 
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gaining  a  title  to  rule,  without  liavin<^  any  ripfht  to 
it,  or  whether  they  were  introduced  by  the  minister 
at  home,  from  some  j^enerous  and  gratuitous  emotion 
for  those  of  his  countrymen  who,  by  his  act,  (so  far 
as  that  act  could  be  available  for  anything,)  he  was 
about  to  place  under  the  authority  of  one  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  without  any  of  those  safe^^uurds  for 
the  protection  of  their  lives  and  liberties  which  are 
afforded  by  the  British  constitution  under  which  they 
had  hitherto  lived,  does  not  appear.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  ministers,  who 
put  their  signatures  to  the  warrants  by  virtue  of 
which  the  seal  was  affixed  to  these  charters,  never 
could  have  calculated  beforehand  what  would  be  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  words  which  have  been 
quoted,  should  the  colonies  embraced  by  these  grants 
ever  attain  to  any  internal  power,  either  in  puj^lation 
or  pecuniary  resources. 

Out  of  this  recognition  of  a  rigiit  in  the  colo«ists 
to  be  governed  after  the  model  of  the  Briti^b  con- 
stitution, has  sprung  all  the  doubt  and  dittifuity 
which  have  perplexed  our  courts  of  law  and  our 
statesmen  from  that  time  downwards.  Henct'  sprang 
the  American  rebellion,  the  West  Indian,  Australian, 
and  Cape  of  Gootl  Hope  agitations,  only  stoppiag 
short  of  rebellion,  and  the  Canadian  rebellicju,  vvhieii 
has  ended  only  short  of  mdependent  government. 

If  the  British   sovereign   had   taken  possession  of 
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all  the  territories  which  our  beloved  Queen  now 
holds  as  her  colonies,  and  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  had  determined  to  rule  these  possessions  after 
any  given,  determined  mode  of  government,  even 
though  that  mode  had  amounted  to  an  absolute 
despotism,  there  would  have  been  a  simple,  intelligible 
state  of  things,  under  which  both  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled  would  have  known  what  they  were  about, — 
simple  in  principle  and  intelligible  in  action,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  simple,  in  both  of  these 
respects,  than  the  rule  of  despotic  power ;  whereas 
our  colonial  government  has  been  an  inconsistency, 
an  eccentricity,  and  an  anomaly,  from  its  very 
beginning, — liberal  in  the  outset  in  the  promise  of 
British  liberty,  but  most  backward  and  niggardly  in 
the  performance,  and  for  an  obvious  reason,  the 
impracticability  of  performance. 

The  people  have  been  told  by  the  government 
that  they  were  to  be  ruled  as  British  subjects,  and 
the  courts  of  law  have  decided,  and  statesmen  have 
acknowleged,  tliat,  though  removed  from  the  mother 
country,  or  born  out  of  it,  they  were  still  to  be  con- 
sidered as  within  it,  and  to  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  free-born  Englishmen.  The 
colonists  have  taken  them  at  their  word,  and  when- 
ever they  havd  been  strong  enough  to  speak  out, 
have  insisted  on  its  performance. 

Whether  performance  were  possible  or  impossible, 
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no  one  has  ever  stopped  to  consider.  Each  colonial 
minister  has  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
time,  as  best  he  could,  keeping  as  much  power  to 
the  crown  as  he  could,  and  giving  as  little  con- 
stitutional power  to  the  people  as  he  durst  not  well 
refuse.  Trying  a  government  here  by  the  governor 
of  the  crown,  with  a  council  of  nominees, — there  by 
a  governor  and  a  council,  partly  of  nominees  and 
partly  of  elected  members, — here  by  a  governor, 
nominee  council,  and  an  elective  assembly, — there 
by  a  governor,  and  executive  council  irremoveable, 
and  an  elective  legislative  council  and  assembly,— 
here  by  a  governor  with  an  executive  council 
removeable,  and  an  elective  legislative  council  and 
assembly, — here  the  crown  has  the  appropriation  of 
the  revenue, —there  the  colony  has  the  appropriation, 
except  as  regards  a  fixed  civil  list,  and  there  the 
colony  has  the  unlimited  power  of  appropriation;  such 
are  specimens  only  of  the  varieties  in  the  mode  of 
English  colonial  government :  Joseph's  coat  had  not 
so  many  colors. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  change  and  diversity, 
two  things  have  been  constant  and  never  varying, — 
a  spirit  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
and  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  The 
colonists  have  stuck  to  the  text.  They  were  told 
they  were  free-born  British  subjects,  having  all  the 
rights  of  British  subjects,  and  they  have  steadily  and 
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consistently  insi.>»tf'H  upon  (»btuininu  ^^'*'  enjoynient 
of  th(!S('  rifrlits  without  troubling  their  heads  to 
inquire  how  that  could  very  well  be  accomplished ; 
and  they  have  (piarreled  with,  and  bullied,  and 
threatened,  and  fought  with  the  government  to  gain 
it,  accusing  each  successive  minister  with  the  love 
of  power  and  patronage  whenever  he  has  refused  any 
particular  demand  having  that  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ministers,  however  varying  in  their 
tempers  and  politics,  whether  Tory  or  Whig,  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  have  always  found  themselves  in  a 
false  position.  They  could  not  deny  the  text,  yet 
they  found  it  impossible  to  act  up  to  it.  However 
8candaV'iv!sly,  nnd  with  however  little  regard  for  the 
feehnoN  auJ  nghts  of  the  colonists,  our  colonies  may 
in  former  ti/aes  have  been  managed,  the  most  unruly 
colonial  spirit  cannot  but  admit,  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  come 
as  near  to  the  text  as  possible, — at  each  step  the 
attempt  has  been  bolder  to  bring  the  constitution  of 
the  colonies  nearer  to  the  constitution  of  the  mother 
country.       u   •■ui^d-- >'u  -     k;  ■^.:    «-.',,  -:ij '.    -r.   ■ 

It  would  be  sad,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  think  that 
the  many  eminent  <«tatesmen  who  have  held  the 
office  of  Colonial  Sec  retary,  have  not  seen  where  the 
true  root  of  their  difficulties  lay.  The  only  apology 
which  can  be  offered  for  their  not  having  followed 
it  out  in  all  its  ramifications,  so  as  to  apply  the  axe 
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ertectimlly,   la  tliat  the  preswuro  of*  otKciul    ))u»inu8H 
while  ill  office  (1  <1  not  allow  theiu  time.    The  tunipc>r 
ami  opiiii<iii><  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country 
would    not    have   admitted    the    application    of    t'  » 
proper  remedy,  and  these  made  it  still  more  ' 
for  the  ministers  to  attempt  any  remedy  when 
office  and   reduced  to  the  position  simply  of  i 
pendent   members   of  parliament,    than  this   would 
have  been  while  they  enjoyed  the  power  and  prestige 
of  office. 

In  Canada,  the  colonists  have  now  their  parliament 
by  popular  election.  The  governor,  not  the  crown, 
has  the  power  of  appointing  to  all  the  colonial  offices, 
and  their  parliament  has  the  appropriation  of  the 
taxes  and  the  power  of  controlling  the  executive,  as 
to  the  appointm*jnt  to  offices  and  in  every  other 
respect,  by  the  possession  of  a  power  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  executive  cou  i'\\.  They  enjoy  a  con- 
stitution as  nearly  resembling  that  of  (ireat  Britain 
as  possible,  and  are,  in  short,  all  but  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  country.  This  i^  the  boldest 
attempt  to  conciliate  a  colony  which  has  yei  been 
tried,  and  it  would  only  be  wood-cocking  to  try  to 
conceal  that  it  has  been  the  fruits  of  the  Canadian 
rebellion.  But  for  that  violent  pressure  upon  the 
home  government, — but  for  that  fearful  shadow  of 
an  event,  which  might  be  coming,  if  it  were  not 
anticipated,   the  Canadians  would  not  at   this   day 
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in  all  probability,  be  enjoying  the  rights  they  now 
possess.  But  their  constitution  was  not  given  them 
apparently  from  any  enlarged  or  enlightened  view 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  colonial  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  abstractly  from  a  consideration  of  the  power 
or  temper  of  any  particular  colony.  It  was  given, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  self-congratulation  of 
ministers  after  the  success  of  the  experiment  has 
been  so  far  tested,  merely  as  an  experiment : 


"In  cxtremcM,  bold  counsels  are  the  best, 

Like  empirics  they  last  are  tried, 

And  by  the  event  condemned  or  jnstified."* 


\ 


"The  event"  has  not  come  yet,  nor  will  it 
probably  till  the  colony  has  some  individual  interest, 
either  in  conjunction  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the 
neighboring  states  of  North  America,  of  New 
Brunswick,  or  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  the  mother 
country  may  find  it  necessary,  or  for  her  interest, 
to  combat.  Then  will  come  "  the  event,"  and  what 
that  may  be,  it  is  needless  to  speculate  upon.  Yet, 
the  experiment  of  a  liberal  constitution  has  been  so 
far  tested  as  to  justify  the  minister  in  congratulating 
himself  and  the  colony  upon  its  success.  The  in- 
ternal government  of  the  colony  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  will  continue  to  be  administered 
"  with   that    harmonious   co-operation   between   the 

»  Drydcn,  Aurengeebi?. 
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Authorities,"  which,  "  for  the  last  thirty  years,"  has 
not  existed  in  Jamaica.  When  that  co-operation 
in  the  external  government  shall  be  found  to 
be  wanting,  then  some  bold  "  empiric  remedy " 
will  be  tried,  "  by  the  event  to  be  condemned  or 
justified." 

In  this  respect,  Canada  is  neither  an  exception 
nor  an  anomaly.  The  same  observation  may  be 
made  as  to  all  the  other  colonies,  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Some  of  them  are  advancing  more 
rapidly,  and  others  more  tardily,  to  the  attainment 
of  that  internal  strength,  which  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
compliance  with  a  demand  for  external  indepen- 
dence. But  all  of  them  show  that  no  well-digested 
or  profoundly-considered  scheme  of  colonial  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  laid  down  in  the  mother  country, 
which  each  succeeding  minister  could  refer  to  as 
having  guided  his  predecessors  and  as  the  compass 
for  his  own  political  voyage,  either  in  regard  to  the 
colonies  generally  or  in  regard  to  any  one  colony  in 
particular. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DEFECT  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  ADMINI8TRRINO  OUR  COLONIES.  ARI8IKG 
FROM  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  FOR  THF. 
COLONIES. 

Why  should  the  state  of  circumstances  indicated  in 
the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter  exist  ?  Govern- 
ment is  a  science.  Human  nature  is  known,  and 
its  principles  of  action  understood.  The  same  men 
do  not  change  their  feelings  and  aspirations  with 
their  personal  locality.  Why  should  it  be  supposed, 
then,  that  that  can  be  endured  in  colonies  which  will 
not  be  tolerated  ia  England  ?  In  England,  the 
minister  must  rule  conformably  to  the  wi-  >f  the 
people,  as  expressed  by  their  representa»..vc;s,  and 
there  it  is  assumed  that  this  mode  of  governing  is  that 
which  conduces  most  to  the  pro,»r  erity  and  happiness 
of  the  country.  In  the  colonies,  the  minister  has 
ruled  according  to  his  notions  of  what  is  best,  and  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  colonists  were  unfit  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  therefore  that  this  mode  of 
governing  conduced  most  to  their  prosperity  and 
happiness.  But  if  the  colonists  are  not  fit  for  the 
degree  of  self-government  enjoyed    at   home,  until 
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society  in  them  has  advanced  to  a  certain  stage,  both 
as  to  numbers,  wealth,  and  experience,  approaching 
that  of  the  mother  country,  in  what  respects  is  the 
colonial  minister  qualified  to  supply  for  them  these 
defects  in  the  meanwhile  ?  However  uncourtly  or 
unpalatable  this  question  may  appear,  it  is  not  these 
pages  which  suggest  it ;  colonists  have  already 
asked  it  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  have 
answered  it  for  themselves  in  the  negative.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
tradict them.  vf 

The  changes  of  colonial  minister  are  constant,  not 
from  circumstances  having  reference  to  colonial 
government,  but  almost  always  from  circumstances 
of  a  totally  different  nature ;  arising  either  out  of 
home  or  European  politics.  No  minister  can  depend 
upon  retaining  his  office  for  any  given  time. 
He  is,  from  the  moment  he  enters  upon  it,  a 
tenant  at  will,  and  at  a  most  capricious  will, 
no  less  than  that  of  a  popular  assembly;  and, 
during  his  tenancy,  he  is  so  persecuted  with  the 
constant  demands  of  detail,  that  he  has  no  time 
to  devote  for  the  general ;  he  is  so  pestered  with 
the  concrete  that  he  can  never  get  a  view  of  the 
abstract. 

The  fault  of  our  colonial  system,  if  error  there  be 
in  it,  is  not  in  the  men  who  have  been  our  colonial 
ministers.     It  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  want  of  ability 
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in  the  ministers  to  devise  a  philosophical  system  of 
rule,  nor  yet,  probably,  to  their  want  of  inclination 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  their  position.  So 
far  as  the  minister  is  concerned,  it  is  attributable  to 
the  short  and  precarious  tenure  of  his  office.  He 
has  oden  run  his  course  before  he  has  got  well  into 
the  saddle.  He  has  hardly  grappled  a  survey  of  all 
the  details  of  his  office,  so  as  to  obtain  a  compre- 
hensive and  abstract  view  of  the  system,  when  he 
is  ejected  from  office,  to  make  way  for  a  successor, 
who  has  to  go  through  the  same  preparation,  with 
the  same  uncertainty  as  to  its  being  fruitful ;  and 
should  either  of  them  return  to  office,  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  to  another  department  of  the 
government  than  to  that  of  the  colonies.  But,  if  the 
individual  should  resume  the  colonial  portfolio,  he 
will  hardly  have  taken  up  the  thread  where  he  laid 
it  down,  and  have  unraveled  the  clue,  before  he  will 
again  be  ejected  from  office,  from  some  cause  having, 
as  before,  little  or  perhaps  no  reference  to,  or  any 
connection  whatever  with,  his  previous  or  present, 
good  or  bad,  administration  of  the  colonial  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  colonial  government  can 
be  administered  according  to  any  fixed,  enduring 
system,  so  long  as  the  administrator  is  to  be  thus 
constantly  changing,  or  that,  assuming  the  colonies 
to  be  unfit  for  self-government,  the  minister  can  be 
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in  a  condition  to  supply  their  defects.*  If  the 
colonies,  therefore,  are  to  be  retained,  a  radical 
change  in  this  respect  would  appear  to  be  necessary, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  colonial  minister, 
and  perhaps  there  would  not  be  so  much  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  this  as  at  first  view  may  appear. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  system, 
by  which  the  ministry  are  constantly  varying, 
according  to  the  acceptability  of  the  men  or  their 
measures  with  the  House  of  Commons.  That,  no 
doubt,  produces  some  inconveniences  in  all  the 
departments  of  government,  but  these  inconveniences 
are  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  advantages,  and,  at 
all  events,  there   has  not,  as  yet,  been  devised  any 


*  The  author  met,  one  day,  a  French  missionary,  who  has  lived 
for  twenty  years  with  the  Bechuana  tribe  of  Kafirs,  of  wliom 
Mosheoh,  who  fought  with  Sir  G.  Cathcart,  is  paramount  chief. 
The  missionary  observed,  "  The  Kafirs,  with  whom  everything  is 
stationary,  cannot  understand  how  the  government  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is  always  changing.  Moletsani,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
with  whom  I  reside,  said  to  nic,  '  Tell  me  how  it  is  that  ^  he  great 
chiefs,  whom  you  tell  us  the  Queen  of  England  sends  to  the  Cape, 
are  always  changing  their  plans ;  what  one  does  to-day  is  undone 
by  the  one  who  comes  to-morrow.'  '  Oh,'  I  said, '  when  any  of  your 
people  are  ill  you  send  for  a  doctor.  If  the  tucdiciue  he  gives 
cures,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  you  send  for  another,  but  you  do  not  make 
him  use  the  same  medicine,  you  let  him  use  his  own.'  '  Oh  yes,' 
said  the  Kafir,  '  I  see,  I  see ;  the  Cape  is  sick,  and  the  Queen  sends 
these  great  chiefs '  (his  name  for  governors  of  any  kind)  '  to  make 
it  well ;'  and  as  each  new  governor  has  since  come,  he  asks,  with  a 
■mile,  *  Is  this  the  doctor  who  is  to  make  the  Cape  well  ?' " 
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other  feasible  scheme  whereby  the  will  of  the  people 
can  be  made  to  act  upon  the  executive,  and  whereby 
this  constantly  recurring  change  of  ministers  could, 
at  the  same  time,  he  avoided. 

Though  the  system  be  retained  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  cabinet,  there  seems  no  necessity  why  it  should, 
likewise,  be  retained  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
such  secretary  in  existence,  and  when  the  manage- 
ment of  the  colonies  was  entrusted  to  the  "  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations."  So  far  as  precedent  goes, 
therefore,  there  is  no  necessity/  for  the  officer  who 
administers  the  government  of  the  colonies  having 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  there  seems  ad  little 
necessity,  either  upon  principle  or  expediency. 

The  constant  change  in  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  undoubtedly  produces  great  inconvenience 
by  the  constant  change  in  measures,  as  well  as  in 
men  ;  but,  of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  there 
is  no  one  to  whom  this  observation  applies  so  strongly 
as  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  administration  of  equity,  may 
undoubtedly  take  a  different  view  of  rules  and 
precedents  from  his  predecessor ;  still,  he  is  bound  to 
act  according  to  rule  and  precedent,  and,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  administration  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  chancellor's  office,  to  which  the  objection  of 
change  in  the  officer  peculiarly  applies,  is  controlled 
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by  these  rules  and  precedents,  in  spite  of  the  tem- 
perament and  pecuHar  qualities  of  mind  of  the  man 
who  may,  at  any  one  time,  hold  the  office.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Home  Secretary, 
or  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  adopt  in 
his  department  a  system  very  nmch  opposed  to  that 
of  his  predecessors,  and  in  any  respect  prejudicial  to 
the  community,  or  to  any  particular  branch  of  it, 
those  affected  by  the  change  are  at  hand,  and  have 
their  representatives  to  appeal  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  aberration  cannot,  therefore,  be  very 
great,  nor  very  far  in  the  wrong  direction,  before  a 
remedy  is  applied.  So,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  strike  out  a  new  and  eccentric  course  in 
any  part  of  his  department,  the  appeal  and  the 
remedy  are  at  hand.  The  Foreign  Secretary  can 
hardly  indulge  in  such  a  course,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  office.  He  cannot  prejudice  foreign 
powers,  for  they  will  soon  make  their  complaints  heard 
in  a  very  audible  and  effective  manner;  and  he 
cannot  depart  from  the  broad  line  of  policy  which 
had  been  pursued  by  his  predecessors,  to  the  injury 
of  his  own  country,  without  its  being  known  to  the 
community,  and  affecting  the  most  sensitive  part  in 
the  social  system, — jealousy  as  to  the  state's  external 
intercourse  with  other  states. 

In  regard  to  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
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far  as  the  administration  of  their  particulnr 
departments  is  concerned,  the  officers  administerinf; 
them,  probably,  might  be  changed  as  often  as  there 
are  months  in  the  year,  without  much  prejudice  to 
the  country  being  the  result. 

But  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is 
an  officer  per  se,  removed  by  distance  from  those 
whose  most  vital  interests  he  is  to  rule  over,  and 
still  more  so  by  the  absence  of  all  immediate 
responsibility  for  his  acts  in  administering  them. 

The  secretaries  for  the  home  and  foreign  depart- 
ments live  in  the  country  whose  interests  they  are  to 
protect ;  they  have  the  benefit  of  their  own  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  intellects,  in  regard  to  what  comes 
within  the  scope  of  their  own  observation,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  original  information,  or  of  cor- 
recting or  modifying  that  information  which  may  be 
given  them,  and  they  have  all  the  various  channels 
of  private  and  public  information  ready  at  their 
command.  The  secretary  for  the  colonies  lives  at  a 
distance,  it  may  be  of  thousands  of  miles,  from  the 
colony  he  is  to  govern.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  person 
who  has,  at  some  time,  resided  out  of  the  mother 
country,  and  he  cannot,  by  possibility,  be  one  who 
has  resided  in  each  of  the  colonies ;  he  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  person  ignorant  in  some  degree,  if  not  to 
a  great  degree,  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  peculiar 
ways  of  thinking  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  colony, 
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9»  well  as  of  the  social,  municipal,  and  commercial 

requirements  of  the  colony.     For  all  these,  he  must 

trust  to  the  eyes,  ears,  and  intellects  of  others,  and 

these  others,  beinf^  almost  necessarily  official  persons, 

are  not   those  who,  from   their  position,   are    best 

calculated  either  to  acquire,  or  to  give  him,  inipartial 

and  valuable  information ;  especially  in  any  dispute 

in  which  the  local   government  may  happen  to  be 

involved  with  the  colony.     If  the  information  be  in 

itself  incorrect,  or  if  the  opinion   formed   of  it  be 

inaccurate,  and  the  measures  of  the  minister  should 

be  prejudicial  to  the  colony,  there  is  no  community 

at  hand,  as  respects  the  home  government,  to  whom 

to  express  the  complaints  of  the  colony  through  the 

public  press.    There  is  no  public  press  in  the  mother 

country  identified  with  the  colony  in  which  to  make 

such  expression ;  and  if  the  minister  should  ignore 

the  complaints  of  the  colony,  when  made  privately 

through  correspondence  with  his  department,  there 

are  no  representatives  of  the  colony  in  the  House  of 

Commons  through  whom  to  make  tl)fci>c  complaints, 

to  be  both  heard  and  felt,  as  the  mother  country 

can  do  when  the  minister  adopts  any  line  of  policy 

obnoxious  to  it. 

If  it  be  difficult  in  the  mother  country  to  wean 
individuals  from  the  pursuit  of  their  selfish  indivi- 
dual interests  to  the  consideration  of  a  public 
grievance,  so   as  to  form   a   body  large  enough  to 
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jusiify  its  resolutions  beinfir  called  the  voice  of  the 
people,  without  which  the  minister  would  not  V 
bound  to  treat,  as  he  would  not  be  justified  m 
treating  any  matter  as  a  grievance,  contrary  to  his 
own  opinion  upon  the  subject.  If  there  be  a 
difficulty  to  accomplish  this  in  the  mother  country, 
where  the  community  have  the  parliament  and  the 
government  under  their  eyes,  how  much  more 
difficult  must  it  be  in  scantily-inhabited  colonics, 
at  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  from  the  home 
government,  to  warm  up  the  scattered  population, 
however  crying  the  grievances  may  have  been,  to 
make  complaints  which  cannot  reach  the  govern- 
ment until  the  expiry  of  months,  and  which  cannot 
be  answered  until  the  expiry  of  as  many  more. 

And  if,  for  his  country's  good,  the  public-spirited 
individual,  who  has  taken  the  matter  up,  should  have 
succeeded  in  enlisting  his  fellow-colonists  in  the 
cause,  so  far  as  to  make  a  general  expression  of 
complaint  to  the  home  government,  should  the 
minister,  acting  either  from  misinformation,  or  mis- 
representation, or  from  erroneous  opinion,  reject 
the  complaint,  what  hope  could  the  patriot  have 
of  reviving  the  enthusiasm  of  complaint,  which, 
during  the  months  passed  in  the  transmission  of  the 
complaint  and  the  re-transmission  of  the  answer, 
had  long  since  died  out. 

If,    hoping   against   hope,    he    should  succeed  in 
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n*su8citatin^  public  feeling  and  unit(>(l  action  out  of 
private  suffering  and  individual  complaining,  no  hh 
to  procure  a  petition  to  the  home  parliament,  who 
is  there,  in  that  body,  whose  duty  it  is  to  present 
even,  or,  still  more,  who  is  tli<jre  whose  duty  or 
whose  interest,  (a  more  effectual  stimulant,)  it  is  to 
advocate  such  a  petition  (  If  the  colony  employ  an 
active  agent,  or  send  homo  an  energetic  deputation, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  Im?  found 
who  may  accidentally  have  made  the  colonial 
government  of  the  empire  their  study,  and  who  may 
take  a  proportionate  interest  in  the  local  aff^airs  of 
the  colonies,  or  there  may  be  members  who  think 
that  the  colonial  office  is  the  tender  part  of  the 
government  of  the  day,  and  that  a  little  sparring  in 
"  the  colonial  line  "  may  bring  them  into  notice,  and 
lead  the  way  to  parliamentary  fame.  Among  such 
members  there  may  be  found  some  to  advocate  the 
interests  of  a  complaining  colony  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  But  what  is  the  body  to  whom 
such  advocacy  is  to  be  addressed  ?  What  interest 
has  a  Yorkshire  fox-hunting  squire,  an  admiral  in 
Her  Majesty's  navy,  or  a  lawyer  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ? 
What  interest  can  such  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  take  in  the  local  affairs  of  Australia,  or 
New  Zealand  ?  or  what  interest  can  the  growers  of 
Norfolk  wheat,  or  the  fleecy  breeders  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Salisbury  Plains,  or  the  mine-owners  of  Cornwall, 
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Northumberland,  and  Wales,  take  in  the  sheep-walks 
and  wheat-farms  of  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  in  the  Buira-Burra  mines  of  Australia,  or 
in  the  Namaqualand  mines  of  the  Cape,  unless  to 
defeat  their  prosperity  ?  Or  if  Australia  should 
become,  as  in  time  it  no  doubt  will  become,  a 
manufacturing  country,  what  interest  could  the 
Manchester  or  Glasgow  cotton-spinner  or  weaver 
take  in  the  rising  manufactures  of  Australia  but  to 
check  their  growth  ? 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
a  colony  can  be  got  to  complain,  except  as  to 
grievances  of  magnitude,  nor  until  these  grievances 
have  become  so  intolerable  that  the  colonists  have 
presented  to  themselves  the  alternatives  of  redress, 
or  of  separation  and  independence.  It  is  equally 
true  that  they  have  never  procured  redress  until  they 
have  presented  their  complaints  to  the  home  govern- 
ment under  these  alternatives.  And,  to  our  shame 
be  it  said,  they  have  procured  redress,  even  under 
these  alternatives,  in  proportion  only  as  they  were 
likely  to  be  able  to  enforce  the  latter  alternative — 
separation  and  independence.  For  proof  of  this  let 
Canada  and  Jamaica  witness.  However  far  wrong 
Jamaica  may  have  been  as  to  protective  duties,  and 
however  much  the  home  government  of  the  day  may 
have  been  justified  in  adapting  the  steps  they  did  to 
bring  the  colonists  to  their  senses,  it  never  can  be 
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said  that  to  leave  the  inhabitants  to  stni^gle  on 
amid  the  ruin  and  disaster  in  whicli  their  affairs  are 
undoubtedly  involved  without  a  stronc;er  effort  than 
appears  to  have  yet  been  made  to  destroy  that 
Babel  of  a  local  government,  is  what  a  home  j^overn- 
ment  should  do,  if  it  take  interest  in  regulating  the 
local  government  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
more  especially  as  the  existing  state  of  things  could 
never  have  grown  up  had  the  home  government,  by 
its  governors,  interfered  to  prevent  it. 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  necessarily  in  a  position  which  precludes 
him  from  forming  any  general  comprehensive  scheme 
for  colonial  government,  or  from  having  all  the 
local  information  which  would  enable  him  to  be 
certain  that  he  was  governing  any  particular  colony 
P'^ording  to  its  social  requirements;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  system  which  will  ensure  the  correc- 
tion of  his  mistakes.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
colonial  minister  may  consult  the  other  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  he  is  bound  to 
do  so.  But  these  cases  are  only  those  in  which  the 
general  colonial  policy  of  the  government  is  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  particular  measure.  The  great 
routine  of  colonial  government  goes  on  with  very 
little  resort  to  this  power  of  reference  ;  and,  when  it 
is  used,  it  probably  is  a  greater  source  of  mischief 
than  of  benefit.     The  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
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cannot  take  the  colonial  minister  s  office  upon  them, 
and  go  minutely  into  all  the  details  connected  with  any 
measure ;  they  must  trust  to  that  minister  s  account 
of  these  details,  prepared  according  to  the  medium 
through  which  he  may  have  viewed  them,  without 
there  being  any  one  between  him  and  the  cabinet  to 
present  the  revei-se  of  the  picture  he  may  honestly, 
but  erroneously,  have  drawn.  It  is  just  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  reference  to  the  cabinet  may  confirm 
the  minister  in  an  error  rather  than  withhold  him 
from  its  commission.  ...  | 

Even  if  the  minister  and  the  cabinet  should  be 
right  in  adopting  any  particular  measure,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  it  will  be  carried  out.  Their  instruc- 
tions may  hardly  have  reached  the  colony  before  a 
change  in  home  politics  has  produced  a  change  of 
the  minister  and  of  the  cabinet,  and,  with  them,  of 
the  particular  measure;  for  the  new  minister  may 
disapprove  of  his  predecessor's  policy.  The  only 
course  which  is  open  in  such  a  case  is  to  recall  the 
measure  and  substitute  another  for  it.  But  the  first 
may  have  had  the  approbation  of  the  colony,  and  the 
second  may  have  to  encounter  its  hostility,  in  the 
shape  of  violent  and  threatening  remonstrance,  and 
the  remonstrance  may  reach  the  mother  country  just 
in  time  to  be  received  by  a  third  minister,  differing 
in  his  views  from  both  his  predecessors. 

These    hypotijetical    instances   are    by   no   means 
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fanciful, — they  are  based  upon  past  experience,  which 
!M>me  years  since  suggested,  as  a  remedy,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Merivale  to  a  permanent  office  in  the 
colonial  department.  That  appointment  has  produced 
a  very  perceptible  increase  of  system  and  unity  in 
the  administration  of  the  colonies  in  minor  matters. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  office  is  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  minister,  and  is  veiy  much  occupied  with 
matters  of  detail,  it  falls  short  of  the  remedy  required 
for  securing  a  broad,  well-considered,  philosophical, 
as  well  as  constitutional,  system  of  colonial  policy. 
And,  even  in  regard  to  those  matters  of  detail  which 
come  within  its  scope,  its  efficiency  has  been  so  far 
marred  by  the  continued  change  in  the  person  of 
the  minister;  each  successive  minister  feeling  at 
liberty  to  chalk  out  for  himself  his  own  course  of 
policy,  even  in  matters  of  detail.  Hence  the  many 
varied  forms  of  constitution  given  to  uneasy,  im- 
patient colonies. 

If  the  super-eminent  officer  in  the  colonial 
department  held  his  office  during  good  behavior, 
and  independently  of  changes  in  the  cabinet,  there 
would  be  an  opportunity,  as  well  as  a  motive,  for 
devising  a  general  scheme  of  colonial  government ; 
»nd  still  tlie  force  of  parliamentary  opinion  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  office  as  effectually  as  at 
present  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
There  would  then  be  ii  Hxod  permanent  responsibility 
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to  which  the  colonists,  in  case  of  any  grievance,  real 
or  supposed,  could  appeal,  instead  of  finding,  as  they 
at  present  often  do,  that  while  they  have  been 
maturing  their  remonstrance  or  complaint,  the  person 
who  occasioned  the  grievance  has  ceased  to  be 
minister,  and  that  the  person  who  has  succeeded  him 
is  as  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  matter  as  of 
any  participation  in  the  infliction  of  the  grievance. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

DIFFICULTY   IN   ADMINISTERING  OUR  COLONIES   PRODUCED  BY  THK 
NATURE  OF  OUR  OWN  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

But  let  the  colonial  minister's  tenure  of  office  be 
perennial  or  ephemeral,  and  as  consistent,  broad,  and 
liberal  a  scheme  of  government  for  her  colonies  be 
devised  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  as  is 
conceivable,  it  will  ever  be  impossible  to  retain  and 
govern  the  British  colonies  in  harmony  and  in  con- 
sistency with  the  British  institutions.  Despotic  and 
constitutional  principles  have  hitherto  had  a  con- 
stantly recurring  conflict  in  the  administration  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  this  must  continue.  Either  the 
minister  has  ruled  them  after  his  own  arbitrary  will, 
(not  using  that  word  "  arbitrary "  in  an  offensive 
sense,  but  simply  to  express  the  will  of  an  individual 
exercised  without  any  responsibility  to,  or  control 
by,  the  people,)  or,  if  the  colony  has  become  too 
strong  in  its  opposition  to  this,  the  minister  has  had 
recourse  to  the  sovereign  and  supreme  legislative 
power  of  the  imperial  parliament  to  control  the 
colony,  and  when  the  colony  has  kicked  even  against 
this  authority,  which  in   fact  has  oftener  than  other- 
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wise  been  another  mode  of  enforcing  the  ministers 
fiat,  and  when  it  has  exhibited  a  degree  of  strength 
and  stubbornness  which  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
contend  with  to  the  uttermost,  then  its  own  internal 
government  has  been  handed  over  to  the  colony's 
own  self-administration,  and  control  over  only  its 
external  relations  has  been  reserved.  But  there  is 
no  reasonable  expectation  why  this  last  and  inner 
fence  should  not  also  be  broken  down,  so  soon  as  an 
occasion  of  difference,  in  regai*d  to  external  relations, 
shall  arise  between  the  mother  country  and  a  colony 
strong  enough,  and  head-strong  enough,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  its  own  views  of  what  is  most  con- 
ducive to  its  own  individual  interest,  without  regard 
to  the  general  British  colonial  policy. 

In  the  use  of  general  and  abstract  terms,  we  are 
very  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  subject  we  are  talking 
about ;  at  least,  we  almost  invariably  leave  the  details 
out  of  our  view.  When  we  say  that  Great  Britain 
has  given  to  many  of  her  colonies  liberal  constitu- 
tions, so  liberal  that  they  as  nearly  as  possible 
approach  to  her  own  constitution,  few  people  take 
any  other  view  of  the  subject  than  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  generosity  of  their  country  and 
on  the  assurance  it  gives  that  the  colonies,  themselves 
also  feeling  this,  will  be  governed  with  greater  ease 
and  with  more  harmony  to  the  home  government 
than  formorlv.     Hut  this  is  all  delusion.      ■'  -i 
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In  the  first  place,  no  British-born  subject  can  look 
upon  the  grant  of  self-government  to  a  colony,  in 
which  he  has  gone  to  live,  as  a  boon.  Far  from  it : 
he  looks  on  it,  as  a  more  or  less  tardy  concession  of 
a  right  which  should  never  have  been  withheld. 
Parish  elections  and  parliamentary  elections  at  home 
indoctrinated  him  from  his  infancy  with  the  notion 
that  Britons  can  only  be  governed  with  their  own 
consent,  expressed  through  their  representatives.  Of 
course,  when  the  right  of  self-government  has  been 
conceded,  the  colonists  have  not  been  so  ungracious 
as  to  express  themselves  otherwise  than  as  if  it  were 
a  boon ;  but  that  they  do  not  think  it  to  be  in  fact 
otherwise  than  the  concession  of  a  right,  and  that 
they  will  so  view  it,  should  ingratitude  ever  be 
upbraided  to  them,  in  the  event  of  any  collision  with 
the  home  government,  is  what  every  one  must  feel 
convinced  of  who  has  lived  in  a  colony  to  which  a 
free  constitution  has  been  accorded. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  when  it  is  expected  that 
the  colonies  will  be  ruled  with  greater  harmony  to 
the  home  government,  under  the  operation  of  a  free 
constitution  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  under  the 
rule  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  home  minister, 
acting  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  composed  of 
government  officials,  it  is  forgotten  what  has  in  fact 
been  done  by  giving  a  constitution. 

Under  the  formei*  state  of  things,  eucli  resident  in 
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a  colony  had  his  own  individual  importance,  in 
proportion  as  his  occupation  happened,  in  colonial 
estimation,  to  be  more  or  less  genteel,  or  in  proportion 
as  he  might  have  earned  more  or  less  money,  which 
in  colonies,  as  in  mother  countries,  gives  power  and 
importance  among  individuals.  But  under  a  con- 
stitution, which  hands  over  the  government  of  a 
colony,  in  all  substantial  respects,  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  this  is  entirely  changed.  The  legislative 
council  and  house  of  assembly  are  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large — each  member  of  the  community 
will,  thereby,  be  raised  in  his  own  importance,  and 
look  upon  himself  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  local 
government.  He  will  identify  the  local  legislature 
with  himself,  as  bodies  of  his  own  creation,  and  he 
will  be  as  jealous  of  the  respect  shown  to  them  by 
the  executive  government,  whether  home  or  colonial, 
as  is  any  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  of  the  respect 
shown  by  the  executive  government  to  the  imperial 
parliament,  which  the  colonist  will  look  upon  as  the 
prototype  of  the  colonial  parliament. 

And,  as  to  the  members  of  the  legislative 
council  and  house  of  assembly,  each  of  these  will,  in 
his  own  fancy,  and  in  fact  also,  fill  a  station  much 
higher  than  he  filled  before,  or  ever  even  dreamt  of. 
From  mere  merchants,  farmers,  journalists,  trades- 
men, attorneys,  and  surgeons,  each  honestly  pursuing 
his   individual   modest   avocation,    they   have    been 
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transformed  into  statesmen  and  legislators,  dealing 
with  abstract  and  general  questions,  embracing 
political,  social,  and  commercial  objects.  They  are 
no  longer  engrossed  solely  by  their  own  individual 
pursuits,  either  of  gain  or  of  humble  ambition,  but 
have  been  elevated  into  public  characters,  with  more 
or  less  just  or  extravagant  anticipations  of  what  is  to 
be  achieved  by  their  legislative  labors  for  the  country 
of  their  adoption. 

Hitherto,  the  leading  men  in  a  colony  have 
wrestled  with  the  government,  and,  in  this  way,  have 
built  up  their  self-importance,  so  dear  to  every  man. 
In  future,  this  will  very  much  cease.  As  the 
administrative  power  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  elective  legislatures,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
individual  combats  with  the  executive.  The  field 
and  the  combatants  are  changed.  The  life  and  soul 
of  a  free  government  is  domestic  faction,  and  the 
Hfe  and  soul  of  faction  is  the  desire  of  men  to  build 
up  their  importance  with  each  other.  No  man  can 
exalt  himself  with  others  without  trenching  upon  the 
self-importance  of  some  other  who  is  as  anxious  to 
be  exalted  in  the  estimation  of  their  neighbors  as 
himself.  Disputes  and  parties,  therefore,  are  sure  to 
arise  between  the  members  of  the  colonial  legislatures, 
during  which  the  government,  if  prudently  managed, 
will  proljably  have  only  to  stand  by  and  look  on. 

This  will  be  a  source  of  ease  and  strength  to  the 
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government,  which  was  not  looked  for  in  the  times 
when  it  was  judged  poHtic  to  keep  the  reins  of 
government  tight,  and  to  refuse  any  approach  to 
self-government.  But  this  state  of  things  will  last 
only  so  long  as  the  executive  assumes  little  better 
than  the  part  of  bottle-holder  in  the  play  of  colonial 
faction,  and  discovers  in  that  character  neither 
temper  nor  partiality.  The  internal  government 
of  a  colony  under  a  liberal  constitution  is  likely 
to  go  on  peaceably  enough,  as  far  as  the  mother 
country  is  concerned,  if  reasonably  prudent  men 
be  selected  to  wield  the  executive  power.  So  far 
the  mother  country  has  gained  instead  of  losing 
by  the  concession  of  liberal  constitutions  to  the 
colonies. 

But,  should  the  crown  or  the  imperial  parliament 
be  brought  into  direct  conflict  with  the  colonial 
legislature,  upon  a  matter,  either  of  internal  govern- 
ment, as  in  Canada,*  or  of  external  policy,  as  in 
Newfoundland,**  or  of  internal  policy,  as  in  New 
Brunswick,'^  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  very 
different  that  struggle  will  be  from  any  that  has 
occurred  between  a  colony  and  the  mother  country, 
while  us  yet  the  colony  had  not  obtained  a  free 
constitution.  As  much  from  vanity  as  from  affection, 
the  colonists  call  their  legislative  bodies  "  The  Par- 
liament," and  frame  everything  connected  with  them 

•  Vide  snprn,  p.  300.    i"  Vide  supra,  p.  332.    «  Vide  supra,  p.  326. 
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after  the   model  afforded   by   that  assembly  in  the 
mother  country,  even  to  the  naming  of  their  officers. 
They  have  their  "  speaker,"  their  "  usher  of  the  black 
rod,"  and  their  "  serjeant-at-arms,"  in  utter  ipnonmce, 
probably,  of  the  origin  of  these  names  and  of  their 
applicability.     This  is   an  amiable  and   n    harmless 
vanity,  no  doubt,  if  it  would  end  there.     But  can  it 
be  thought  that  these  colonial  scions  of  the  British 
stock  will  be  careful  to  preserve  the  analogy  between 
their  parliaments  and  that  of  Old  England  in  triHes 
only,  and  be  indifferent  about  it  in  essentials?    That 
they  will  be  content  to  look  upon  their  parliament  as 
a  toy  to  be  rattled  in  their  ears,  and  will  not  regard 
it  as  an  instrument  wherewith  to  achieve  freedom 
and   independence?      Not   more   surely   does  each 
member  of  the  colonial  legislature  look  upon  himself 
as  a  modern  Solon,  a  Lycurgus,  or  a  Somers,  than 
does    each   and  every   one  of  them   consider  that 
legislature    to    be    as   important   in   every   respect 
as  the   parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and   to   have, 
on   principle,  as  much  right  to  respect  and   inde- 
pendence   of   action    as    that    imperial    assembly. 
The    dignity    and    authority  of  the   colonial   legis- 
lature    each    member    will    regard   as   the   source 
of  his    own    individual   importance,    and    he    will 
watch     over     and     protect     its     independence    as 
feverishly   as    he    will    guard    his   own    individual 
personal  respect. 
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The  colonistH  woulfl  be  unworthy  of  self-govern- 
ment if  they  did  not  feel  in  this  way.  Individual 
vanity  and  self-importance,  individual  thirst  for 
power  and  public  estimation,  are  the  springs  which 
keep  the  ntate  machine  in  motion  in  the  mother 
country.  But  for  the  gratification  of  these  appetites, 
few  men  would  be  found  to  take  on  them  the  burden 
either  of  the  executive  or  of  the  legislative  business 
of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for 
patriotism  unalloyed  is  as  rare  as  virtue  unalloyed. 
The  same  motives  which  produce  public  men  pt 
home  will  do  so  in  the  colonies,  and  the  same  feelings 
will  govern  the  colonial  statesmen  in  their  public 
conduct. 

Should,  therefore,  any  question  of  internal  or 
external  colonial  govm-ument  arise,  in  which  the 
crown  and  the  colonial  government,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  colonial  legislature,  on  the  other,  should  take 
opposite  and  conflicting  views,  an  appeal  to  "  tht 
sovereign  and  supreme  legislative  power  of  the 
imperial  parliament"  will  be  much  more  doubtful 
of  effect  and  more  dangerous  in  its  consequences 
than  such  an  appeal  has  been  when  directed  aoainst 
a  colony  without  a  constitution,  or  with  a  .Mfitit  it'<n 
not  purely  elective,  or  with  a  constitution  purely 
.elective,  but  which  has  not  been  long  enough  in 
onerpiion  for  the  inhabitants  to  have  ascertained  their 
pobitu^n  Pid  povi'er,  with  reference  to  the  local  or 
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imperial  irnvernmcnt  and  imrliainnit.  Tli<>y  wilt 
not  bow  with  that  defrmnre  whinh,  in  oil  «lnv», 
U!M>(i  tu  he  shown  to  the  drflpatch  of  a  ntiniMer, 
nor  obey  in  silence  the  dictates  of  an  act  of  the 
iniptiritil  i  .rliinK^nt:  but  will  set  up  their  own 
ju«I„mij'Ls  iiiU  their  own  wills  against  both,  nn 
haMiip  "(jual  pretensions  to  reason,  justice,  and 
sound  policy,  and  as  <!quallv  entitled  to  <leterence 
and  to  ob'^lience. 

In  such  a  contest,  how  different  will  have  become 
the  position  of  the  mother  country'  from  what  it  was 
before  the  grant  of  liberal  constitutions.  I'hen  the 
minister  had  but  to  encounter,  in  his  chamber,  or  it 
might  be  in  parliament,  the  energetic  remonstrances 
of  one,  or  two,  or  more  individuals  in  the  character 
of  personal  complainants,  or  of  deputies,  exposed 
even  in  the  colony,  and  still  more  in  the  mother 
country,  to  those  sneers  and  imputations  of  bad 
temper  and  interested  motives  which  the  indolent 
and  selfish,  the  greater  part  of  a  community,  throw 
out  against  those  who  attempt  to  reform  abuses, 
while  the  reform  is  yet  unachieved,  but  who,  when 
tlie  reformation  is  achieved,  are  the  loudest  in  lauding 
It,  and  the  first  and  the  most  eager  to  profit  by  it. 
Should  a  contest  hereafter  arise  between  the  minister 
and  a  colony,  it  will  be  one  between  his  individual 
opinion  and  that  of  the  whole  colony,  having  a 
palpable  and  substantial   expression  in  the  vote  of  its 
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parliament.  In  such  a  contest,  the  minister  must 
give  way,  or  have  recourse,  as  in  Canada,  to  the 
"sovereign  and  supreme  legislative  power  of  the 
imperial  parliament,"  in  the  meanwhile,  only  to 
retratie  his  steps  afterwards,  as  in  Canada,  by  a  con- 
cession of  all  that  t^e  colony  had  asked. 
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EMANCIPATION  «»P  OUH  COLONIES  8UGUESTKD,  OR  OF  SUCH  OF  THKM 
AS  MAY  DESIRE  IT        .  ^ 

Why  should  so  great  an  empire  as  Great  Britain  be 
kept  in  such  a  constant  struggle  against  humiliation, 
as  she  has  hitherto  had  to  maintain,  and  is  still  likely 
to  be  obliged  to  maintain,  with  her  colonies  ?  Strong 
against  all  Europe  in  arms,  she  has  been  feeble  against 
them.  Why  not  forisfamiliate  at  once  all  those  sons  of 
Britain  who  have  gone  forth  from  her  ?  Why  not, 
by  emancipation,  make  them  at  once  feel  their  own 
weakness,  and  turn  them  from  factious,  rebellious 
remonstrants  against  reserved  authority  into  earnest 
petitioners  for  protection,  by  the  resumption,  so  far, 
of  abdicated  power  ? 

If  Great  Britain,  now  probably  at  the  very 
pinnacle  of  her  strength  and  grandeur,  were,  of  her 
own  accord,  to  declare  the  inconsistency  of  her  past 
colonial  government  with  her  own  domestic  institu- 
tions, her  regret  that,  in  the  outset,  she  had  not 
followed  the  example  of  the  ancient  Greek  republics, 
by  allowing  the  foreign  settlements  of  her  subjects  to 
be  independent  and  self-acting  from  the  beginning,* 
and  her  determination,  for  the  future,  to  give  them 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  13. 
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that  whicli  she  should  never  have  withheld,"  there  is 
probably  not  one  of  her  multitndinous  colonies  that 
would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  thus 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  and  that  would  not 
cling  with  tenacity  to  the  mother  country  for  the 
continuance  of  its  protection,  if  not  by  a  continuance 
of  its  government,  at  least  by  the  framing  of  treaties 
of  the  most  intimate  alliance.  The  position  of  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  would  then  be 
reversed,  and  be  one,  not  only  more  consistent  with 
their  relative  positions,  but  of  much  greater  mutual 
strength.  The  weaker,  sensible  of  its  own  inherent 
infirmity,  would  look  up  to  the  stronger  with 
affectionate  respect,  glad  to  have  countenance  and 
protection,  instead  of  blustering  and  wrangling,  with 
scowling  looks  and  angry  mien,  for  still  another 
concession  of  freedom,  with  a  scarcely -concealed 
threat  of  recourse  to  foreign  power,  in  case  of  refusal. 
Should  there  be  a  colony  confident  enough  in  its 
own  strength  to  rejoice  at  such  emancipation,  and  to 
be  indifferent  in  regard  to  its  future  relations  with  the 
mother  country,  the  act  of  emancipation  would  not 
occasion  the  loss  of  such  a  connection  ;  it  would  only 
anticipate  it — it  would  only  voluntarily  concede  that 
which,  without  it,  would  soon  be  taken.  But  there 
is  probably  no  British  colony,  however  prosperous 

»  The  18  Goo.  Ill,  enp.  12,  ^Wos  tlieexnnipleofsuch  a  declaration 
iu  rcgani  to  tlie  ri^ht  and  iiiteiifioii  ot'taxinp  tin- American  colonics. 
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and  populous  it  may  as  yet  be,  which,  it'  it  were 
emancipated  to-morrow,  would  be  either  in  a  con- 
dition or  in  the  humor  to  be  independent  of,  or 
unconnected  with.  Great  Britain,  even  in  its  internal 
government,  and  without  regard  to  its  weakness  for 
external  self-action.  However  blusteringly  a  few 
unruly  colonial  spirits  may,  in  this  colony  and  in 
that,  have  talked  about  separation  and  independence, 
there  is  no  British  colony,  however  populous  and 
wealthy  it  may  yet  be,  which  is  not  sensible  of  the 
respect  it  derives,  and,  with  that  respect,  of  the  peace 
and  security  it  enjoys,  by  being  a  member  of  the 
British  empire.  Nay,  there  are  few  colonies  which 
are  not  sensible  of  the  advantage  to  their  social 
manners  and  habits,  and  of  the  greater  security  to 
their  liberties  and  estates,  which  are  produced  by 
the  appointment  of  governors  from  among  the 
magnates  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  of  their  judges 
and  other  flinctionaries  from  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mother  country,  who  have  spent  their  youth 
and  manhood  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  free  and 
vigorous  institutions,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  social 
habits  and  manners  of  its  more  advanced,  and  there- 
fore more  highly  cultivated,  society,  and  that  would 
not  receive,  with  regret  and  remonstrance,  the 
intimation  that  it  must  henceforth  choose  these 
functionaries  from  among  its  own  inhabitants,  with 
all  the  local  feelings,  prejudices,  and  personal  motives 
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incident    to  the  members  of  a  limited  community, 
whether  that  community  be  provincial  or  colonial. 

At  present,  the  home  government,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  material  power  which  is  undoubted,  and  of  a 
moral  and  legal  right  which  is  very  questionable, 
appoints  to  each  colony  a  governor  and  subordinate 
functionaries  of  its  own  selection,  and  removes  and 
substitutes  them,  at  its  own  pleasure.  How  much 
more  graceful  would  it  be  that  these  appointments 
should  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  colony.  No 
doubt  the  request  would  not  be  made,  if  the  colony 
felt  that  the  state  of  its  society  justified  making  such 
appointments  from  among  its  own  inhabitants ;  or,  if 
the  request  were  made  at  the  outset,  this  would  cease 
so  soon  as  the  colony  should  come  to  think  that  the 
improved  condition  of  its  society  justified  the  discon- 
tinuance. But  why  should  this  be  other>vi:^  ?  Why 
should  such  a  government  as  that  of  Great  Britain 
expose  itself  to  the  unworthy  imputation  of  keeping 
a  colony  as  a  patronage  farm.  Let  the  government, 
with  benignity  and  just  pride,  select  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country  such  functionaries 
as  a  colony  may  ask  for,  and  as  will  do  honor  both 
to  the  government  and  to  the  colony ;  and  let  it 
congratulate  the  colony  on  its  progress  in  social 
improvement  when  it  finds  that  the  colony  has 
discovered  that  it  can  make  the  selection  from  among 
its    own     inhabitants.        If    the    colony    has    been 
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premature  in  making  this  discovery,  it  will  soon  find 
out  its  mistake.  The  evils  of  official  tyranny  or 
incompetency  are  too  direct  and  obvious  to  escape 
discovery  in  the  limited  community  of  a  colony. 
With  popular  self-government,  the  source  of  the  evil 
would  soon  be  discovered,  and  its  remedy  be  as 
readily  applied.  In  the  mother  country,  with  its 
redundant  population,  official  situations  are  objects 
of  great  request,  not  only  by  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  but  by  the  offshoots  from  the  aristocratic 
body.  Official  abuse  and  incompetency,  therefore, 
is  there  too  often  covered  over  and  protected.  In 
the  colonies,  this  is  otherwise.  In  them,  much  more 
money  can  be  made  in  trade  or  by  agriculture  than 
the  salary  of  any  office  will  yield,  and  there  is  no 
redundancy  of  population.  Official  situations,  there- 
fore, are  left  to  such  emigrants  from  the  mother 
country  as  are  unfit  for  trade  or  agriculture,  either 
from  want  of  capital  or  defect  in  habits  and  educa- 
tion, and,  under  a  free  constitution,  which  brings  the 
supervision  of  everything  and  everybody  within  the 
power  of  the  inhabitants,  the  public  officers  will 
be  looked  upon,  as  they  are  in  fact,  as  public  ser- 
vants, instead  of  public  masters,  which,  in  past  times, 
they  have  too  probably  considered  themselves. 

This  suggestion  of  Great  Britain  giving  up 
authority  over  her  colonies,  and  entering  into  treaties 
with  them  of  the  closest  alliance,  is  not  new.      It  will 
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be  remembered  that  it  was  recommended  by  Smith, 
in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations, "  in  the  passage,  which 
has  already  been  quoted,"  wherein,  after  observing, 
ironically,  that  no  country  will  ever  take  such  a  step, 
he  continues,  "  If  it  was  adopted,  however,  Great 
Britain  would  not  only  be  freed  from  the  whole 
annual  expense  of  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
colonies,  but  might  settle  with  them  such  a  treaty  of 
commerce  as  would  ettectually  secure  to  her  a  free 
trade,  more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  though  less  so  to  the  merchants,  than  the 
monopoly  which  she  at  present  enjoys.  By  thus 
parting  friends,  the  natural  affection  of  ^he  colonies 
to  the  mother  country,  which  perhaps  our  late 
dissensions  have  well-nigh  extinguished,  would 
quickly  revive.  It  might  dispose  them,  not  only  to 
respect  for  whole  centuries  together  that  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  they  had  concluded  with  us  at 
parting,  but  to  favor  us  in  war,  as  well  as  in  trade, 
and,  instead  of  turbulent  and  factious  subjects,  to 
become  our  most  faithful,  affectionate,  and  generous 
allies ;  and  the  same  sort  of  parental  affection  on  the 
one  side,  and  filial  respect  on  the  other,  might  revive 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  which  used 
to  subsist  between  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  the 
mother  city  from  which  they  descended." 

Ill    considering    this    subject,    it    should    not    be 

*  Vide  sii|ir;i,  ])    ')\. 
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overlooked  that  sound  reason  and  principle  support 
the  assertion,  in  regard  to  all  colonies,  but  especially 
in  regard  to  colonies  founded  by  a  government  so 
popular  in  its  elements  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  enjoying  such  liberal 
institutions  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  sooner  or 
later  they  will  achieve  their  independence  of  the 
mother  country.  They  will  do  it  the  sooner,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  rapidly  increase  their  population 
and  wealth,  and  the  later,  if  circumstances  should 
concur  to  retard  these  events.  But  not  more  certainly 
does  a  young  man  leave  his  father  s  house  so  soon  as 
he  has  attained  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  gained 
its  knowledge  and  experience,  and  go  forth  into  the 
world  to  be  the  founder  of  his  own  fortune,  than  will 
a  colony  shake  itself  loose  from  all  trammels  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  mother  country,  whether  for  wise  or 
for  selfish  purposes,  so  soon  as  the  colony  feels  itself 
powerful  enough  to  contest  the  continuance  of  these 
trammels.  Turgot,  the  French  philosopher,  said  of 
colonies  generally,  "  They  are  like  fruits,  which  cling 
to  the  tree  only  till  they  have  ripened;"  and,  he  added 
prophetically  of  our  North  American  colonies,  "  So 
soon  as  America  can  take  care  of  itself,  it  will  do 
what  Carthi^e  did,"  make  itself  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  as  Carthage  did  of  Tyre. 
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RKA80NS  AGAINST  PARTINO  WITH  OUR  COLONIES  CONSIDERED 

Lord  Grey  admits  that  "  the  view  is  at  hjast 
plausible,"  which  says,  "  if  the  colonics  are  uo 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  valuable,  on  account  of 
the  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their 
possession,  the  country  has  no  interest  in  keeping 
these  dependencies;  and  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  them,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  heavy  charge 
on  the  country,  especially  in  providing  the  requisite 
amount  of  naval  and  military  force  for  their  protec- 
tion." His  lordship  also  admits  that  "the  view  is 
at  least  plausible,"  which,  on  behalf  of  the  colonists, 
inquires  whether,  "  if  they  are  no  longer  to  enjoy 
their  former  commercial  privileges  in  the  markets 
of  the  mother  country,  they  derive  any  real  benefit 
from  the  continuance  of  the  connection  ?"  But  his 
lordship  considers  that  the  British  colonial  empire 
ought  to  be  maintained,  "  principally,  because  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  nation  would  be  justified  in 
throwing  off  the  responsibility  it  has  incurred  by  the 
Hcquisitioii  of  this  doniinioii,  and   herause  I   hclioNe 
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that  much  of  the  power  and  inHiience  of  this  country 
depends  upon  its  having  large  colonial  possessions 
in  different  parts  of  the  world." 

In  this  passage,  the  maintenance  of  the  colonial 
empire  is  rested  upon  two  grounds :  first,  the 
responsibility  we  owe  to  the  colonists ;  and  second, 
the  power  and  influence  which  the  colonies  give  to 
the  mother  country. 

Section    I. —  Tiik    vvty   ok    pkotectiox    wniicii    wk   owk    to 

TIIK    t;()IX)NIST8, 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  grounds,  it  is, 
ntt  doubt,  true  that  we  owe  a  certain  degree  of 
protection  to  individuals  who  have  gone  to  reside 
in  distant  colonies  on  the  supposition,  sanctioned 
by  ourselves,  that  they  were  there  to  live  under  the 
shield  of  the  British  government.  But  if  it  be 
advisable  for  us  that  we  should  cut  off  straggling 
and  distant  members  of  our  empire,  in  order  that 
we  may  husband  and  preserve  the  strength  of  the 
trunk,  or  main  body,  let  us  ascertain  which  of  these 
members  it  is  that  desires  to  have  the  connection 
or  dependence  upon  us  as  a  colony  maintained.  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  settlement  is  not 
to  continue  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and,  as  such, 
a  constituent  part  of  the  British  empire,  it  must, 
therefore,  cease  to  hcivo  any  conne(;tion  with,  or  to 
receive  any  protection  from,  that  empire. 
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If,  by  u  declaratory  statute,  such  as  18  Geo.  Ill, 
cap.  15,  in  regard  to  abstaining  from  taxation  of  the 
American  colonies,  we  should  proclaim  our  intention 
to  emancipate  our  colonies,  unless  in  those  instances 
in  which  we  cannot  do  so  without  injustice  to  the 
colonists  themselves,  and  if  we  should  thus  invite 
the  colonies  to  express  their  wishes,  whether  for 
separation  or  for  continuance  of  dependence,  w; 
may  find  that  some  of  the  colonies  can  establish 
such  a  claim  upon  us,  for  the  continuance  of  their 
dependence  and  of  our  protection  as  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  disregard. 

Lord  J.  Russell  says,  many  of  our  colonies  "  would 
be  wholly  unable  to  form  prosperous,  civilized,  free 
communities,  not  having  the  means  to  preserve  any- 
thing like  independence  or  security,  amidst  the 
savage  races  by  which  they  are  surrounded."  I'his 
seems  applicable  only  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  even  as  to  them  is,  perhaps, 
overcharged.  But  be  it  that  it  is  applicable  to 
"  many  "  of  our  colonies,  and  that  it  is  understated : 
if  they  represent  their  inability  to  stand  of  them- 
selves, and  their  desire  to  continue  integral  parts 
of  the  British  empire,  bound  by  allegiance  to  the 
crown,  and  subject  to  imperial  rule,  colonies  then 
they  must  continue.  But  they  will  do  so  not  agaimt 
their  will,  but  at  their  express  desire.  This  will  not 
only  put  us  in  the  position,  but  liive  us  the  right  of 
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a(ljustin{r  tlii'  tiTiiis  upon  whirli  our  protection  is  to 
be  continued,  with  the  benefit  of  nil  the  knowle«lp;e 
and  ex|)eriencf»  we  have  (gained,  in  regard  to  what  w«» 
can  with  safety  p;ive,  and  they  can  with  justice  require, 
instead  of  beinp,  Jis  we  are  at  present,  in  a  false  position 
in  both  of  these  respects.  We  have  had  no  unity  or 
system  in  the  mannp^ement  of  our  colonies,  from 
inevitable  causes  wliich  have  l)een  already  explained  ;■ 
but  have  been  doinjr  and  givinjj  to  one  colony  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  we  have  been  doing 
and  giving  to  half  a  dozen  others.  If  we  were  to 
adjust  the  connection  which  should  subsist  between 
us  and  such  colonies  as  desired  the  continuance  of 
colonial  dependence  we  should,  in  such  a  case,  recon- 
struct, instead  of  continuing  to  patch  and  to  mend. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  find,  on  passing 
such  a  declaratory  statute,  some  colonies  to  which, 
from  consciousness  of  the  acquired  strength  of  man- 
hood, the  continuance  of  filial  dependence  had  be- 
come irksome  ;  which,  however  unruly  they  might 
have  been  while  galled  by  the  trammels  of  that 
dependence,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  disown 
their  parentage  and  cut  off  all  connection ;  but 
would  gladly  substitute  for  colonial  dependence  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  such  as  Smith  has  described,  to 
be  followed  probably  by  all  the  mutual  beneficent 
consequences  which  he  predicted. 

•  Vi(le  snpra,  p.  353.  et  «eq 
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Ski  THIN     If.  — TlIK    INtWKH     \VI>    I V  KI.I'KM«'K     W  Hlrll      |||K    <  iiIa>NIKf. 
UIVK   TO  TlIK    MtlTIIKII   CorNIMV. 

I»ni  (Jrey  says,"  '*  No  alliance  lM?tw«  i  irule- 
pendent  states  can  be  mo  close  and  intimate  as  tlu- 
connection  which  unites  the  colonies  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  parts  of  the  great  British  empire,"  Ins 
lordship  having  previously  observed,  that  "  th«! 
po.ssession  of  a  number  of  steady  and  faithful  allies, 
in  various  cjuarters  of  the  globe,  will  surely  Ix- 
admitted  to  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  any 
nation."  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  number  of  steady  and  faithfMl  allies,  in 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  would  add  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  the  British  empire ;  but  so  far  froin 
that  warranting  the  inference  which  Lord  Grey  seems 
to  intend  to  be  drawn,  that  the  possession  of  a  great 
number  of  colonies,  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
will  add  still  more  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
empire,  because  the  connection  which  unites  the 
colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  more  close  and 
intimate  than  an  alliance,  it  seems  to  do  just  the 
reverse. 

It  is  never  questioned,  in  modern  days,  that  an 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  minor  states 
of  Europe  is  a  source  of  mutual  strength  to  her  and 
to  them,  while  it  is  as  broadly  admitted  that  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  to  the  minor 
•  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i,  p.  12. 
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kint2;(iuin  of  Hanover  wii-  a  con^taitt  -oiinic  of  weak- 
ness to  Oreot  Britain  while  it  lasted ;  and  yet 
Hanover  was  a  more  favorable  instance  for  the 
maintenance  of  (;onneetion  than  an  allv  can  he, 
so  far  as  closeness  and  intimacy  was  concerned. 
Hanover  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Cireat  Dritain, 
but  was  no  part  «)f  the  British  empire,  and,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  obligation  on  the  empire  to 
protect  it ;  yet,  with  this  slight  connection,  Britisli 
statesmen  allowed  it  constantly  to  embroil  the  empire 
with  European  states,  because  of  the  possible  impu- 
tation of  weakness  to  the  empire,  if  any  attack  upon 
the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  sovereign  were 
allowed  to  pass  unresented  by  the  empire.  This  is 
the  only  excuse  that  can  be  framed  for  the  ministers 
of  the  first  three  Georges,  in  spending  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  Great  Britain  upon  Hanoverian  quarrels. 

Colonies  are  not  '*  closely  connected '"  with  the 
empire,  as  was  Hanover,  because  of  the  accidental 
coincidence  of  its  sovereignty  in  the  same  person 
as  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  are  allies, 
by  virtue  of  the  treaties  formed  with  them.  They 
are  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  and,  as  such,  must 
be  protected  and  defended  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
with  as  much  pertinacity  and  with  as  keen  sensitive- 
ness to  national  honor,  as  if  the  capital  itself  were 
in  question.  It  is  on  this  account, — it  is  on  account 
of  this   identity   of  interest,    more  close  than    the 
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connection  of  ani/  alliance,  however  intimate, — that 
colonies  miiy  be  sources  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
streng;th  to  the  mother  coimtry. 

Lord  Grey  says  that  the  tie  which  binds  the 
British  colonies  to  the  mother  country  is,  no  doubt, 
of  far  greater  importance  to  them  than  to  her.  "  While 
still  forming  comparatively  small  and  weak  com- 
munities, they  enjoy,  in  return  for  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  all  the  security  and  considera- 
tion which  belong  to  them  as  members  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  states  in  the  world.  No  foreign 
power  ventures  to  attack  or  interfere  with  the 
smallest  of  them,  while  every  colonist  carries  with 
him  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe  which  he 
may  visit,  in  trading  or  other  pursuits,  that  pro- 
tection which  the  character  of  a  British  subject 
every  where  confers,  and  can  depend  in  any  diffi- 
culties, or  under  any  oppression  to  which  he  may 
be  exposed,  on  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's 
diplomatic  and  consular  servants,  supported,  if 
necessary,  by  the  whole  power  of  the  empire." 

How  true  and  just  are  these  observations,  and 
how  forcibly  do  they  exhibit  the  moral  and  material 
strength  conferred  upon  the  colonies  by  their  con- 
nection, as  such,  with  the  mother  country ;  yet  the 
expressions  are  not  one  whit  less  applicable  to  the 
county  of  York  or  to  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
than  they  are  to  the  colonies.     The  only  difference 
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is  that,  whereas  an  insignificant  colony  is  very  likely  to 
draw  upon  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic 
and  consular  servants  and  to  ask  the  support  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  empire  for  the  negotiation  or 
enforcement  of  some  measure,  in  which  the  empire  is 
very  slightly  interested,  the  counties  of  York  and 
Northumberland  can  have  few  interests  which  are  not 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
or  which  can  form  a  subject  of  separate  discussion. 

So  much  for  the  benefit,  in  moral  and  material 
strength,  conferred  upon  the  colonies  by  their  con- 
nection with  the  mother  country.  But  let  us  see  the 
per  contra  in  this  account  of  mutual  connection, 
never  forgetting,  as  Lord  Grey  judiciously  cautions 
us,  "that  the  power  of  a  nation  does  not  depend 
merely  on  the  amount  of  physical  force  it  can  com- 
mand, but  rests,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  opinion 
and  moral  influence ;"  in  which  respect,  his  lordship 
thinks,  "  British  power  would  be  diminished  by  the 
loss  of  our  colonies  to  a  degree,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.'  Lord  J.  Russell  also  says,  "  If 
the  colonies  were  abandoned  by  Great  Britain,  they 
would,  most  naturally  and  most  justly,  apply  to  some 
other  country  for  protection.  They  would  say,  We 
have  been  abandoned  by  those  to  whom  we  were 
bound  by  allegiance, — protection  is  now  taken  from 
us ;  and  we  ask  you  to  become  our  protectors  and 
to  receive  our  allegiance. ' 

IB 
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The  force  of  these  opinions  mny,  perhaps,  rest  on 
the  use  of  the  expression,  "  loss  of  our  colonies,"  and 
"  abandon  our  colonies ;"  and  it  may  vanish  on  the 
substitution  of  "  emancipation  of,"  and  "  alliance 
with,"  our  colonies.  There  is  that  alternative,  surely, 
between  "  allef^iance  "  and  either  "  loss  "  or  "  aban- 
donment." If  we  expressed  our  intention  to  eman- 
cipate and  yet  to  protect  by  alliance,  why  should  the 
colonists  go  to  strangers  for  that  protection,  which, 
in  that  case,  we,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  earth,  —  if  not  on  account  of  our  naval 
superiority,  the  most  powerful  to  protect  colonies, — 
should  never  have  given  up,  and  should  be  ready 
to  continue. 

Lord  J.  Russell  continues,  "  One  scheme  is,  that 
we  should  altogether  abandon  any  share  in  the 
government  of  our  colonies,  and  that  we  should 
likewise  refuse  them  any  means  of  defence.  Such  a 
system  would  veiy  soon  lead  to  this :  these  colonies 
would  say,  '  If  we  are  not  to  be  defended, — if  we 
are  to  receive  no  support  from  Great  Britain,  lei 
us  look  for  other  protectors,  let  us  ask  other  states 
if  they  will  assist  us,  with  their  arms  and  protect  us 
against  any  attacks  which  may  be  made  upon  us.' "  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  what  has  been  stated  in  previous 
pages,  we  have  been  "  abandoning  any  share  in  the 
government"  of  some  of  our  colonies  so  fast  that 
very  little  remains,  and  tluit  little — while,  by  holding 
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them,  they  are  kept  in  the  humor  to  encroach — they 
will  very  easily  force  from  us.  But  even  if  they 
forced  the  whole, — even  if  Canada  refused  to  take  a 
governor  from  us,  pretty  nearly  the  only  hold  we  have 
upon  her,  why  must  we,  of  necessity,  also  "  refuse  " 
her  "  any  means  of  defence  ?"  Why  should  it  be 
assumed,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  discon- 
tinuance of  our  colonies,  as  such,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  refusal  of  all  assistance  for  their  defence, 
where  from  circumstances  the  colony  is  unequal 
to  undertaking  that  burden  ?  What  has  enabled 
Portugal  to  maintain  its  existence  as  a  separate  state, 
but  its  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  by  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty  ?  And  what  is  there  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of  such  an 
alliance  upon  fair,  reasonable,  and  just  terms  with 
such  countries  as  now  form  part  of  our  colonies, 
after  they  should  have  been  made  as  independent  of 
us  as  Portugal  has  ever  been  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  the  inquiry,  whence  these 
observations  of  the  ministers  have  made  us  digress. 
The  moral,  as  well  as  material,  strength  conferred 
upon  the  colonies  by  their  connection,  as  such,  with 
the  mother  country  being  admitted,  let  us  see  the 
per  contra  in  the  account  of  mutual  connection. 
Let  us  inquire  what  strength  they  return  for  that 
which  is  conferred  upon  them. 

While   it   is    conceded,    on    all   hands,    that   the 
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mother  country  is  a  source  of  strenj^h,  safety,  and 
respect  to  the  colonies,  in  what  one  way  have  they 
returned  her  the  comphment  or  the  benefit?  It  is 
beyond  all  question  that  no  one  of  the  numerous 
British  colonies  has  ever  contributed  a  sixpence  in 
the  shape  of  direct  revenue  to  the  imperial  treasury. 
Smith"  says,  Great  Britain  is,  "perhaps,  since  the 
world  began,  the  only  state  which,  as  it  has  extended 
its  empire,  has  only  increased  its  expense,  without 
once  augmenting  its  resources."  What  that  eminent 
philosopher  said  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  is 
equally  true  at  this  day. 

We  attempted  to  tax  the  North  American  colonies, 
not  for  imperial  but^or  colonial  objects.  Rebellion 
made  us  recoil  from  the  attempt,  and  the  18  Geo.  Ill, 
cap.  12,  gave  assurance  to  the  colonies  that  the 
attempt  would  not  be  repeated.  It  never  was  re- 
peated with  these  colonies,  nor  has  it  been  repeated 
by  the  imperial  parliament  with  any  other  colony, 
except  perhaps  during  the  short  period  during  which 
the  constitution  of  Canada  was  suspended.  No 
doubt,  wiiat  the  imperial  parliament  did  not  venture 
to  do,  the  crown  has  ventured,  and  achieved,  too,  in 
many  of  the  colonies,  but  always  for  colonial  pur- 
poses. The  crown,  by  its  governors,  with  their 
nominative  councils,  has  levied  taxes  in  many  of  the 
colonies,  but  always  for  colonial  purposes ;  and  the 

.'  *  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  p.  482. 
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assertion,  even  against  the  crown,  remains  true  that 
the  imperial  treasury  has  never  benefited  by  a  six- 
pence in  direct  revenue  from  the  imperial  colonies. 

It*  the  mother  country  has  not  received  from  the 
colonies  money,  one  of  the  most  material  elements 
of  imperial  strength,  has  she  received  contributions 
of  men,  the  element  of  imperial  strength  next  in 
importance?"  Which  of  all  her  numerous  colonies 
sent  Great  Britain  a  single  regiment — a  single  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  to  aid  her  in  the  last  war  that  she 
maintained,  almost  single-handed,  against  nearly  the 
whole  powers  of  Europe,  wielded  by  Napoleon,  and 
against  the  United  States  of  America,  to  boot  ?  Not 
one.  Nay,  which  one  of  Britain's  numerous  colonies 
undertook,  during  that  fearful  war,  the  defence  of 
its  own  territory  from  foreign  invasion  ;  or  even  the 
protection  of  its  inhabitants  from  any  internal 
violence,  exceeding  the  strength  of  civil  police  to 
cope  with?  Not  one.  If  Canada  has,  as  yet, 
undertaken  the  expense  of  its  own  internal  or 
external  protection,  it  is  the  only  British  colony 
of  which  that  can  be  said.  It  is  true  that  that  and 
some  others  of  the  colonies,  to  whom  representative 
constitutions  have  been  accorded,  have  been  told  that 
they  must,  in  future,  take  this  burden  on  themselves ; 
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» The  text  was  written  in  1854.  Wiien  the  Indian  mutinieH 
broke  out,  Canada  zealously  and  loyally  tendered  a  regiment,  for 
thfc  use  of  the  empire,  which  has  been  embotUed  and  is  doing  duty. 
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but  it  is  well  known,  with  what  grumblinj^  and 
bad  grace  they  have  received  the  intimation, 
and  how  slowly  and  reluctantly  they  have  set  about 
complying  with  it.  When  Canada  has  done  this, 
when  she  has  raised  an  army,  and  found  its  main- 
tenance compatible  with  her  rapidly  increasing 
resources,  are  the  United  States  the  only  power 
against  which  she  will  use  it  ?  Will  she  never  shake 
her  fist  in  the  face  of  the  mother  country,  should 
she  attempt  to  back  the  governor  against  the  local 
parliament,  by  such  an  imperial  statute  as  the 
1  and  2  Vic,  cap.  35?»  -;    '    !     > 

Section   III.  —  Wealth    derived   bv   the    mother    country 

FUOM  COIX)NIAL  TRADE    SHOWN    BY    A    COMPARISON    OF    TUB 
COLONIAL   WITH   THE   HOME   TRADE. 


Great  Britain,  then,  has  not  received  from  her 
colonies  any  direct  contribution,  either  in  money 
or  in  men, — the  two  great  and  only  elements  in  the 
material  or  physical  power  of  a  nation.  But,  it  will 
be  said,  the  indirect  contribution  to  her  treasury 
from  her  colonial  trade  has  been  prodigious,  and  has, 
in  truth,  been  one  of  the  great  sources  of  her 
colossal  strength.  This  assertion  is  no  doubt  true, 
in  some  respects,  but  it  is  erroneous  in  many  more  ; 
and,  even  if  the  assertion  were  true,  in  its  integrity, 

» In  1850,  Lord  John  Itnssell  considered  the  population  of  the 
British  North  American  colonies  to  be  not  less  than  two  millions. 
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it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  flow  of  wealth  from 
colonial  trade  is  to  be  dried  up,  so  soon  as  the  colo- 
nies shall  have  been  emancipated  and  an  alliance 
shall  be  formed  wit!,  them. 

That  the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain  forms  an 
important  item  in  the  aggregate  account  of  British 
commerce,  is  indubitable ;  but  to  assert  that  it  forms 
the  most  important  item  in  that  account  would  be 
as  indubitably  erroneous.  By  far  the  largest,  as  well 
as  by  far  the  most  profitable  item  in  the  account  of 
British  commerce,  is  the  commerce  which  is  confined 
in  its  operation  rvifhin  the  limits  of  the  united 
kingdoms.  The  materials  which,  within  these  limits, 
are  grown,  manufactured,  sold,  and  consumed,  are 
much  larger  in  quantity,  and  much  more  profitable 
in  the  result  of  these  operations,  with  a  view  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  empire,  than  is  all  the 
foreign  trade,  whether  to  colonies  or  foreign  states, 
put  together.  So  long  as  this  home  trade  is  left 
free  and  unfettered,  so  long  as  the  moral  and 
political  tone  of  the  people  is  kept  up  by  a  vigorous 
and  free  press,  and  so  long  as  the  dealings  of  the 
people  are  enfrrced  by  a  just  administration  of  the 
law  through  lofty  and  independent  judges, — so  long, 
and  no  longer,  will  the  little  islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  maintain  their  present  proud  and  honor- 
able position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  even 
were    their  supplies    of  mineral    wealth   dried    up 
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to-morrow,  and,   with  thei»',  the  foreign  trade  which 
they  chiefly  support. 

Greece  had  no  minerals,  and  she  had  only  a  barren 
soil,  but  she  enjoyed  freedom  and  education,  and, 
with  the  energy  which  these  blessings  infused  into 
the  spirit  of  her  people,  she  laughed  the  hosts  of 
Asia  to  scorn,  and,  doubtless,  had  she  preserved 
freedom,  es  well  as  education,  she  would  equally 
have  derided  the  power  of  Rome,  if  she  might  not, 
indeed,  have  overwhelmned  it,  while  as  yet  Rome 
had  not  made  herself  mistress  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  never  halted  on  their 
onward  march  to  national  grandeur  and  supremacy 
since  they  established  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by 
jury,  and  independence  of  the  judges ;  and  they  wi'' 
maintain  the  position  they  have  achieved,  so  long  as 
they  maintain  these  palladia  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  action.  i 

Hitherto,  in  maintaining  its  position,  the  British 
empire  has  been  little  indebted  to  foreign  aid,  and 
certainly  not  at  all  to  colonial.  It  has  drawn  all  its 
armies  from  the  three  kingdoms,  and  most  of  the 
treasure  required  for  the  support  of  these  armies  has 
been  derived  from  the  trade  of  her  own  subjects. 

The  trade  next  in  imp'trtance  to  Great  Britain, 
after  her  home  trade,  has  been  that  which  she  has 
established  with  foreign  countries ;  and  the  advantage 
to  her  of  the  trade  with  each  country,  ceteris  paribus. 
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has  been  in  proportion  to  the  nearne8s  of  tlie  country 
to  her  territory.  Capital  is  the  main  spring  of  trade, 
— it  is  its  life's  blood.  Upon  the  regular  and  rapid 
circulation  of  capital  depends  the  profits  of  trade. 
If  a  man  have  money  enough  to  pay,  on  the  instant, 
for  all  he  buys,  he  can,  of  course,  purchase  on  more 
reasonable  terms  than  he  could  do,  if  he  had  to  ask 
for  credit.  If  a  man  have  enough  to  pay  for  what 
he  buys  at  one  month's  credit,  he  can  purchase  on 
better  terms  than  if  he  had  to  ask  for  three  months' 
credit.  If  he  have  enough  money  to  pay  at  three 
months'  credit,  he  can  purchase  more  cheaply  than 
if  he  had  to  ask  eighteen  months  credit.  All  this 
must  be  so,  because  the  use  of  money  is  as  valuable 
to  the  seller  as  it  is  to  the  purchaser.  If  the  dealer 
in  any  particular  article  have  only  £5,000  in  money, 
he  can  purchase  but  £5,000  worth  of  the  article ; 
if  he  sell  the  quantity  ou  credit,  he  cannot  buy  more, 
unless  upon  credit,  until  the  price  of  what  he  has 
sold  is  paid  him.  If,  then,  he  do  not  purchase  more 
upon  credit,  and  yet  have  sold  the  £5,000  worth 
upon  credit,  his  business  is  m  a  stand,  until  the 
period  of  that  credit  shall  be  run  out, — all  this  time 
he  is  doing  nothing, — the  most  unprofitable  occupa- 
tion which  any  body,  and  still  more  a  merchant, 
can  be  engaged  in. 

To  avoid  this,  a  prudent  dealer  buys  more  goods 
on  credit — that  is,   he  purchases,    perhaps,    £5,000 
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worth  more  of  goods,  i>tipuluting  that  he  shall  not 
pay  for  them  until  tin;  end  of  three,  six,  eij^ht,  or 
nine  months,  according  as  the  credit  ho  may  have 
given  for  the  original  £5,000  worth  may  have  been 
short  or  long ;  in  fine,  he  gets  for  that  time  the  use 
of  another  man's  £5,000,  and,  of  course,  he  must 
pay  for  it  in  the  price  that  is  bargained  for.  The 
second  £5,000  worth,  therefore,  is  bought  at  a 
higher  price  than  was  the  first,  by  how  much  the 
use  of  money  may  at  the  time  be  cheap  or  dear. 

If  a  merchant  in  Liverpool  send  a  liogshead  of 
sugar  to  a  grocer,  in  Chester  or  Lancaster,  for  sale 
by  retail  in  his  shop,  the  sugar  reaches  the  shop  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  it  may  be  all  sold 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  if  the  grocer's 
business  be  brisk.  One  month's  credit  may  be  all 
that  the  grocer  requires  to  ask,  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  having  got  from  his  customers  money  to  pay  for 
the  hogshead,  if  the  sales  over  his  counter  have  been 
for  ready  money ;  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  price 
of  the  hogshead  would  be  in  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chant's pocket,  ready  to  be  embarked  in  a  second 
speculation. 

While  as  yet  there  were  neither  canals  nor  rail- 
ways, an  operation  such  as  that  which  has  been 
described  could  not  have  been  carried  on  between 
a  Liverpool  merchant  and  a  grocer  of  York  or  of 
Lincoln.     Each  must  have  waited  till  the  merchant's 
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traveler  cain«  round  witli  samples  to  show  the 
dirterent  (|uulitios  to  Im»  sold,  because  the  procer 
could  rarely  afford  the  expense  of  time  and  money 
required  for  a  journey  to  Liverpool.  If,  then,  the 
traveler  came  round  only  once  in  half  a  year,  the 
l^rocer  had  to  buy,  and  the  m(;rchant  had  to  j-ell  to 
him,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  grocer's 
business  for  six  months ;  and  if  the  transaction  were 
done  upon  a  credit,  calculated  as  to  length,  with  a 
view  to  the  grocer  being  in  funds  to  pay  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  retail  sales,  the  merchant  must  have 
allowed  the  grocer  a  credit  of  nine  months,  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  che  price.  During  this  nine  months, 
then,  the  merchant  must  have  been  deprived  of  the 
use  of  so  much  money. 

In  old  days,  therefore,  trade  between  Liverpool 
and  Chester,  or  Lancaster,  was  much  more  advan- 
tageous than  trade  between  Liverpool  and  York, 
or  Lincoln,  not  only  because  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chan'.  had  to  give  the  Chester  or  the  J^ncaster 
grocer  credit  for  one  month,  whereas  he  had  to  give 
the  York  or  the  Lincoln  grocer  nijie  months'  credit ; 
but  because  he  had  to  trust  the  Chester  or  the 
Lancaster  grocer  with  only  one  montJis  supply^ 
whereas  he  had  to  trust  the  York  or  the  Lincoln 
grocer  with  six  months  supply.  But  railways  have 
nearly  annihilated  space,  both  as  to  time  and 
distance,   and   now   the   dealings   of  the  Liverpool 
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iiivrcliuiit  with  u  V'ork  or  a  Lincolii  ^rocor  may 
he  upon  terms  as  a(lvaiita^;«H)u»  for  tim  grocer,  so 
far  as  distance  apart  aH'ects  it,  as  may  his  deahngs 
with  a  Chester  or  a  Lancaster  grocer.  Hence  one 
of  the  nuinv  benefits  which  railways  have  con- 
ferred  upon  Britain  has  been  to  make  the  home 
trade  both  more  proHtal)le  as  to  terms,  and  more 
safe  as  to  credit. 

If  a  niercliant  of  Manch(!ster  be  asked  to  send  a 
bale  of  cotton  clotli  to  a  mercliant  in  Bordeaux,  or 
Lisbon,  or  Alicante,  or  Marseilles,  or  Trieste,  before 
he  can  tell  what  price  to  put  upon  the  cotton,  he  has 
several  considerations  to  take  into  account,  beyond 
what  the  Liverpool  merchant  had,  in  the  case  of  the 
transactions  with  the  English  grocer.  He  has  to 
consider  the  length  of  the  voyage  to  either  place, 
and  the  risk  of  the  voyage,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  his  customer 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  his  business,  whether 
prudently  or  incautiously.  Everything  that  conduced 
to  make  the  credit  longer  in  duration  and  larger  in . 
amount,  in  the  case  of  the  York  or  Lincoln  grocer, 
while  railways  had  no  existence,  comes  into  operation 
more  strongly.  The  place  being  more  distant,  and 
the  means  of  communication  more  difficult,  the 
quantity  of  goods  sent,  at  one  time,  must  be  greater, 
and  the  credit  for  payment  of  them  must  be  longer. 
In  other  words,  the   English  merchant,  in  order  to 
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traHp  with  thn  Frnncli,  Spanish,  or  Itnlinn  morrhnnt, 
must  p»irt  with  a  hirger  amount  of  monry's  worth, 
and  be  out  of  porkot  the  money  he  paid  for  it  a 
muclj  longer  time  than  he  woiild  reqtiire  to  do  were 
he  tratlinp;  with  a  dealer  in  Kntjland. 

By  how  much  the  English  merchant  must  do  so, 
by  so  much  is  his  forei<jn  trade  less  advantnjjeous, 
than  is  his  home  trade.  In  other  words,  in  the  home 
trade,  he  can  buy  oftener,  and  sell  oftener,  and  thus 
realize  a  profit,  (as  it  is  to  be  taken  for  {^ranted  that 
each  operation  yields  a  profit,)  much  oftener,  within 
the  year,  than  he  can  do  in  the  foreign  trade.  This 
he  can  do  in  one  foreign  trade  more  than  in  another, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  distance 
and  uncertainty  of  communication  of  one  place  over 
another.  Foreign  trade  betwi'en  Britain  and  the 
states  of  Europe,  therefore,  is  less  advantageous  than 
trade  within  Britain  betw<>eu  its  own  subjects.  But 
steamboats  and  railways  Wve  made  this  foreign  trade 
more  profitable  than  it  used  to  be. 

But,  if  the  European  trade  be  less  advantageous 
than  the  home  trade,  then  the  American,  Asiuti«%  and 
African  trades  are  even  ]e*M  advantageous  than  the 
European  ;  and  in  one  or  other  of  these  quarters  of 
the  globe  are  all  the  British  colonies  situated.  The 
most  favorable  in  this  respect,  now-a-days,  are  the 
British  North  American  and  West  Indian  colonies, 
between  which  and  the  mother  country  the  length  of 
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time  for  communication  by  letter  has,  by  steamboats, 
been  rerluced  from  four  and  six  weeks  to  sixteen  and 
eighteen  days ;  but  still,  as  to  them,  goods,  (of  which 
only  a  small  proportion  is  sent  by  steam  conveyance,) 
require  from  four  to  six  weeks  for  their  transmission ; 
and  probably  the  capital  which  is  expended  by  the 
English  merchant  in  purchasing  them  is  not  returned 
to  him  from  these  colonies  within  six  months,  at  the 
most  moderate  computation. 

But,  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
mother  country,  steamboats  take  nearly  six  weeks  for 
the  voyage,  and  sailing  vessels  from  two  to  three 
months.  Between  the  Australian  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  steam  vessels  require  nearly  three 
months  for  the  voyage,  and  sailing  vessels  about  five 
months.  And  between  New  Zealand  and  the  mother 
country,  the  voyage  is  still  longer.  It  is  probably 
pretty  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  minimum  time 
within  which  the  English  merchant  who  sends  goods 
to  these  colonies  can  expect  to  receive  back  the 
money  he  expended  in  purchasing  them  will  be 
twelve  months,  and  the  maximum  two  years,  or 
longer.  During  all  that  time  his  capital  is  beyond 
his  control,  and  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  money 
borrowed  from  others,  at  the  heavy  expense  of 
discount,  commission,  and  stamps. 

The  colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  is 
the  least  profitable  of  Jill  the  three  trades  which  have 
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been  mentioned — home,  foreign,  and  colonial.  Why, 
if  that  be  the  case,  it  may  be  asked,  has  not  the 
colonial  trade  been  abandoned,  and  tiie  heme  and 
European  trade  been  alone  cherished.  The  answer 
is  ready.  The  superabundance  of  British  capital  is 
such  that  it  is  constantly  seeking  new  channels  for 
investment,  and  it  often  falls  into  those  which  not 
only  are  not  comparatively  so  profitable,  but  prove  to 
be  positively  unprofitable.  Hence  the  facility  with 
which  trade  springs  up  between  every  new  colony  as 
it  is  established ;  and  after  money  has  been  expended 
in  purchasing  goods,  ships,  warehouses,  counting- 
houses,  and  dwelling-houses,  with  a  view  to  trade 
with  any  place,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  dispose  of 
these  properties,  after  it  is  found  out  that  the  trade  is 
not  remunerative.  The  consequence  is  that  a  trade  is 
often  continued  which  does  not  yield  more  profit  than 
the  common  interest  of  money,  without  leaving  any- 
thing for  profit,  or  even  for  tear  and  wear  of  material. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  tiie  trade  with  our 
colonies  was  the  most  profitable  of  any,  because  of 
the  valuable  nature  of  the  produce  of  these  colonies. 
Accordingly,  by  our  navigation  laws  and  our  system 
of  differential  duties,  we  did  everything  to  ensure  a 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  to  ourselves,  as  has 
been  already  noticed.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  has 
been  discovered,  and  the  monopoly  has  been  aban- 
doned.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  while  that  monopoly 
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lasted,  we  derived  a  certain  amount  of  direct  benefit. 
**  But,"  as  was  said  by  Smith  one  hundred  years  ago, 
"  to  obtain  that  there  are  very  probable  reasons  for 
believing  that  England  has  not  only  sacrificed  a  part 
of  the  absolute  advantage,  which  she,  as  well  as  every 
other  nation,  might  have  derived  from  that  trade,  but 
has  subjected  herself  both  to  an  absolute  and  to  a 
relative  disadvantage  in  every  other  branch  of  trade,* 
by  forcing  a  great  part  of  her  capital  from  a  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  carried  on  with  a  neighboring 
country,  into  one  carried  on  with  more  distant 
countries,  from  which  the  return  of  that  capital  is 
tedious  as  well  as  uncertain." 


SlJXTi'ION  IV. — EkFECT  of  AnROOATION  OP  THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS, 
AND  OK  THE  SYSTEM  OF  PIFFERENTIAL  DUTIES  ON  THE 
COLONY  TRADE  OF   GkEAT  BRITAIN. 

If  the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain  were 
beneficial  to  her,  while  its  monopoly  lasted,  as  it 
indubitably  was,  though  in  a  minor  degree  to  her 
home  and  European  trades,  it  was  not  in  consequence, 
but  in  spite,  of  the  monopoly.  The  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  has  not  endured  long  enough  to  afford 
proof  of  this  assertion,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the 
present  purpose  to  prove  it.  If  the  monopoly  were 
the  chief  source  of  advantage  in  tlie  colony  trade, 

»  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  p.  444. 
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that  source  has  been  dried  up  by  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly,  and  it  never  can  be  re-opened,  whether 
the  colonies  be  retained  or  emancipated.  The 
monopoly  can  never  be  re-imposed. 

Engrossment  of  the  colony  trade  having  ceased, 
through  the  abrogation  of  the  navigation  laws  and  of 
the  system  of  differential  duties,  if  we  are  to  retain 
that  trade,  it  must  be  by  some  other  means  than,  as 
in  times  past,  by  the  force  of  these  laws.     "  By  the 
repeal  of  '^^  navigation  laws"    says   Lord   John 
Russell,  "  ■  rynr:cive  we  liave  entirely  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  system  of  commercial  monopoly  in  our 
colonies.     We  have  plainly  declared  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  we  require  productions,  siniilar  to  those  which 
our  colonies  produce,  we  shall  be  ready  to  take  them 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  left  the  colonists  free  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  products  of  other  countries  than  our  own, 
and  to  impose  upon  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
equal  duties  with  those  imposed  on  foreign  manufac- 
tures."    If,  therefore,  we  are  to  retain  the  monopoly, 
in  fact,  of  the  trade  with  those  countries  which  at 
present  constitute  our  colonies,  after  having  abandoned 
it  by  law,  it  must  be  through  other  means  than  those 
by  which  we  acquired,  and  have  hitherto  maintained, 
that  monopoly.     It  must  be  by  giving  the  colonies 
the  best  and  the  cheapest  goods  of  our  manufacture, 
and  taking  from  them  their  produce  on  terms  more 
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Ldvantageous  for  them  than  other  nations  can  afford 
to  give.  The  colony  trade,  in  ^hort,  is  now  open  to 
competition  with  Great  Britain  by  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade  ha: 
ceased  to  be  the  stt  »ng  but  delusive  argument  which 
it  used  to  form  against  emancipating  the  colonies. 

One  other  advantage,  in  the  way  of  trade,  v/hich 
Great  Britain  has  derived  from  her  commerce  wit!) 
the  colonies,  has  been  that  they  have  taken  off  her 
damaged,  ill-finished,  and  ill-got-up  goods,  and  goods 
which  have  remained  on  the  merchant's  hands  until 
the  fashion  for  them  has  passed  by.  These  are  all 
purchased  at  low  prices  and  sent  to  the  colonies,  and 
are  there  sold  at  prices  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent,  higher  than  they  would  have  fetched  if  they 
had  been  sold  to  the  dealers  at  home  as  good,  mer- 
chantable wares.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one 
cause  of  the  defect  in  goods,  it  is  believed,  is  that  the 
colonists,  particularly  of  Dutch  origin,  will  not  give 
above  a  certain  price  for  goods,  as  they  regulate 
their  purchases  more  by  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  pay  than  by  the  value  of  the  article. 
It  may  also  be  thus  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  because  the  purchaser  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  cannot  but  suf  pect  that  he  has  been  imposed 
upon  when  he  gets  an  inferior  article. 

This  trade  has  no   doubt    been   very   profitable 
to  Great  Britain,    and,   while  the  monopoly  of  her 
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colony  trade  lasted,  it  was  a  pretty  safe  one. 
The  colonists  hitherto  have  taken  these  inferior 
g<Kxls,  probably  not  in  ignorance  of  their  defects,  nor 
without  indignation,  but  because  Great  Britain  would 
n  t  allow  any  other  nation  to  come  with  her  goods 
and  by  competition  put  an  end  to  this  system,  and 
during  the  time  that  has  passed  since  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly,  the  colonists  have  continued  to  take 
these  inferior  goods  at  high  prices,  only  because  no 
other  nation  has,  as  yet,  profited  by  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly  to  come  in  and  offer  its  goods  for  com- 
petition with  the  British  goods. 

So  soon  as  other  nations  shall  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  markets  in  our  colonies,  which 
have  been  opened  to  them  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
navigation  lav  •,  and  of  the  system  of  differential 
duties,  so  soon  will  this  branch  of  our  colonial 
trade  be  at  an  end,  unless  our  merchants  shall 
take  warning  beforehand,  by  reminding  themselve;4 
that  "character''  is  as  valuable  in  the  colonies  as  it 
is  at  home,  ir  all  commercial  transactions.  The 
character  of  the  British  merchant,  in  transactions 
either  with  foreign  countries  or  with  the  colonies, 
probably  stands  higher  than,  or  as  high,  at  least,  as 
that  of  the  merchants  of  any  other  nation,  so  far  as 
regards  the  monetary  part  of  commerce  and  the 
uprightness  and  liberality  of  his  trans  ctions,  as  to 
their  form  or  terms.     But,  with  regard  to  the  quality 
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of  {'f*  goods  he  has  hitherto  thought  it  justifiable  to 
offei  ;  sale  in  the  colonies,  on  the  maxim,  no  doubt, 
thiit  the  colonist's  "eye  should  be  his  merchant,** 
probably  the  British  merchant's  character  stands  as 
low  as,  if  not  lower  than,  that  of  the  merchants  of 
any  foreign  country. 

But,  whether  this  imputation  as  to  our  exports  be 
just  or  unjust  matters  little  in  the  present  inquiry.  If 
it  Is  just,  other  nations  will  in  time  find  out  the 
opening  which  the  short-sighted  covetousness  of  our 
manufacturers  has  left  for  them,  whereby  to  edge 
themselves  gradually  into  our  colonial  trade;  and 
this  they  will  do,  whether  our  colonies  continue  such 
or  be  emancipated.  If  the  imputation  be  unjust,  our 
merchants  will  retain  the  colonial  trade,  so  long  as 
the  colonists  shall  be  convinced  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  deal  with  them,  rather  than  with  the 
merchants  of  other  countries.  This,  also,  the 
colonists  will  do,  whether  the  colonies  continue  such 
or  be  emancipated. 


SccTiON  V. — Effect  of  colonial  trade  in  creating  a  mir- 

CANTILR   MARINE   FOR  GrEAT  BRITAIN. 


It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  one  direct  and  unques- 
tionable and  unalloyed  advantage  which  Great  Britain 
has  derived  from  the  possession  of  colonies  has  been 
the  creation  of  her  enormous  mercantile  marine.     By 
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her  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade ;  by  forcing  all 
the  produce  which  came  from  the  colonies  to  be 
brought  into  her  ports  and  to  be  re-exported  thence, 
before  it  could  pass  into  other  countries;  and  by 
almost  engrossing  that  re-exportation,  Great  Britain 
made  herself  the  carrier  for  the  world.  Yet  the 
question,  if  not  of  the  fact,  at  least  of  the  extent,  of 
this  advantage,  as  arising  from  the  possession  of 
the  colonies,  is  more  than  doubtful,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  comparative  increase  of  our  already  enormous 
mercantile  marine  over  that  of  other  Uf^ions,  since 
the  abrogation  of  the  navigation  laws  and  of  the 
differential  revenue  laws.  The  increase  of  our  trade, 
since  trade  in  general  became  free,  has  occasioned 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  shipping;  but,  so 
far  from  British  shipping  having  been  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  foreign  shipping  taking  its 
place,  we  have  even  more  than  our  share  of  the 
increase,  and  British  ships  were  never  dearer, 
nor  freights  higher,  since  the  termination  of  the 
last  war,  than  they  have  been  since  the  trade  of 
our  colonies  and  our  home  trade  were  thrown  open 
to  the  world. 

But,  whether  free  trade  shall  prove  to  be  injurious 
to  British  navigation  or  not,  it  is  free,  and  therefore, 
as  the  colonies  can  now  choose,  out  of  the  ships  of 
all  nations,  those  in  which  to  export  their  produce 
and   import   their  articles  of   consumption,  in  this 
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respect,  also,  it  must  be  indifferent  to  the  present 
argument,  whether  tlie  colonies  continue  such  or  be 
emancipated.  While  the  navigation  laws  and  the 
system  of  differential  duties  existed,  we  forced  the 
colonies  to  employ  our  ships.  Now  that  these  are  at 
an  end,  their  employment  of  our  ships  must  depend 
on  whether  they  find  it  for  their  interest  so  to  do,  and 
that  consideration  will  be  unaffected  by  their  posi- 
tion with  us,  whether  as  colonies  or  as  independent 
allies.  \ 

We  made  our  mercantile  navy,  let  it  be  conceded, 
by  making  colonies  and  forcing  them  to  employ  our 
ships.  If  we  had  merely  made  colonies  and  never 
forced  them  to  employ  our  ships,  we  should,  ex 
hypothesi,  never  have  made  our  navy ;  we  must,  in 
that  case,  have  been  indebted  for  our  success  in 
forming  a  marine  to  the  excellence  of  our  ships  and 
the  superior  skill  of  our  mariners.  Now  that  that 
force  upon  the  colonies  has  been  withdrawn,  if  our 
colonies  are  also  emancipated  entirely,  we  shall  not 
be  in  a  worse  condition,  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
marine,  than  we  were  in  when  we  contemplated  its 
formation.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  in  a  much 
better  condition,  inasmuch  as  the  colonies  are  ready 
formed  and  our  mercantile  connections  with  them  are 
fully  established.  We  may  therefore  retain,  without 
the  force  of  monopoly,  what,  on  the  supposition  in 
question,  we  could  not  have   created  without  that 
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force.  At  all  events,  the  force  of  monopoly  haa  been 
withdrawn,  and  it  cannot  be  resumed^  »o  that  if  we 
are  to  retain  our  mercantile  navy,  so  far  as  the 
colonies  are  concerned,  it  can  only  be  by  those 
means  by  which  alone  we  could  have  created  it, 
had  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  never  existed, 
namely,  by  the  superior  excellence  of  our  ships, 
the  skill  of  our  seamen,  and  the  cheapness  of  our 
freights. 

That  certain  countries  are  to  continue  British 
colonies,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  to  trade  with 
these  countries,  neither  are  identical  propositions,  nor 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  proposition.  We  may 
retain  our  colonies  and  yet  lose  their  trade,  as  Spain 
lost  the  trade  of  her  colonies,  notwithstanditig  ihe 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  it;  and  we  may 
emancipate  our  colonies,  and  yet  retain  their  trade. 

By  planting  British  subjects  in  distant  countries, 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  of  commerce,  we 
not  only  created  new  sources  of  trade,  but  we  gave 
that  trade  a  British  inclination.  The  colonists  not 
only  were  of  British  origin,  but  they  retained  British 
connection,  both  family,  social,  and  commercial. 
They  speak  our  language,  and  it  is  to  British  capital 
that  they  have  been  indebted  for  success  in  their 
undertakings.  Though,  therefore,  we  had  never 
been  so  unjust  as  to  compel  the  colonies  to  trade 
with  us  and  with  no  other  nation,  the  probability  is 
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that  we  should  naturally  have  engrossed  the  greater 
part  of  their  trade,  and  now  that  we  have  abandoned 
the  monopoly  by  law,  the  probability  is  that  we  shall 
nevertheless  retain  the  monopoly  by  nature.  In 
colonies  of  purely  British  origin,  things  must  change 
very  much  with  us,  and  with  them  too,  and  many 
things  must  happen  before  a  foreign  country  could 
subvert  our  trade  with  them. 

The  colonists  are  of  us ;  their  forefathers  were  of 
us,  and  lie  buried  with  us ;  they  have  relatives  among 
us ;  they  have  friends  among  us ;  they  have  commercial 
establishments  or  commercial  connections  with  us; 
they  derive  most  of  their  capital  from  us ;  they  speak 
the  same  language  with  us ;  the  romance  of  our  past 
history  they  share  with  us;  and,  notwithstanding 
occasional  squabbles  and  some  blustering,  they  are 
proud  to  be  connected  with  us,  and  sorry  would  they 
be  to  be  separated  from  us. 

The  passing  of  a  few  generations,  no  doubt,  will 
loosen  some,  and  change  others,  of  these  ties ;  but 
they  give  us  a  great  start  in  the  race  of  competition, 
which  any  foreign  nation  might  attempt  to  run,  for 
the  trade  of  our  colonies — so  great  a  start  as  to  make 
it  very  improbable  that  any  foreign  nation  will 
attempt  to  enter  upon  such  a  competition,  unless  we, 
by  retaining  our  colonial  government,  with  all  its 
inducements  to  fretting  and  fuming,  and  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  injurious  and  discreditable 
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system  of  trading  with  the  colonies,  should  induce 
the  colonists  to  second  such  an  attempt. 

In  colonies  of  foreign  origin  — such  as  Lower 
Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauritius 
— our  hold  upon  their  trade  may  be  more  uncertain, 
now  that  we  have  abandoned  the  monopoly  of  it  by 
law,  especially  in  such  of  them  as  have  u  pre- 
ponderance of  colonists  of  foreign  origin.  But,  even 
as  to  these  countries,  their  separation  from  the  country 
of  their  origin  has  continued  so  long  that  their  con- 
nections with  it  have  been  dislocated,  if  not  obliterated, 
and  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  resuscitated,  unless 
we  shall,  by  our  own  folly  and  misgovernment,  lead 
things  to  take  that  course.  At  all  events,  the 
emancipation  or  retention  of  these  colonics  can  have 
but  small  effect  upon  such  a  question,  after  the  liberal 
constitutions  which  we  have  already  bestowed  upon 
them — so  liberal  that  they  stop  only  short  of  emanci- 
pation. 

If  Great  Britain  should  emancipate  all  her  colonies 
to-morrow,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
apprehend  that  this  would  immediately  make  the 
least  change  in  her  mercantile  transactions  with  the 
colonies ;  nor  would  it  do  so  ultimately,  so  long  as 
Great  Britain  should,  independently  of  colonial 
considerations,  maintain  her  present  mercantile  posi- 
tion and  character,  and  give  the  colonists  good 
articles,  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Skltiun  VI. — Vai.ur  ok   cou>nikm    in    ArroHOINU    IIARB«)KM  for 
TiiK  Hkitihii  mii.itaky  ani>  mkhcantilr  makink. 

But  Lord  John  Hussoll  says,  "  Every  une  will 
admit  the  value  of  that  commerce  which  penetrates 
to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  many  of  these 
colonies  give  harbors  and  security  to  that  trade 
which  are  most  useful  in  time  of  peace,  but  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  time  of  war."  If  we  are  to 
"  lose,"  or  to  "  abandon,"  our  colonies,  we  may 
certainly,  with  them,  "lose"  or  "abandon"  these 
harbors,  which  possess  all  the  advantages  for  our 
commerce  that  have  been  thus  attributed  to  them. 
But  if  we  neither  "  lose "  nor  "  abandon "  our 
colonies,  but  only  "  emancipate "  them,  does  it 
follow  that,  in  that  event  also,  we  must  lose  or 
abandon  these  harbors.  May  not  an  empire,  at 
emancipating  its  colonies,  form  such  an  alliance  with 
them  as  may  enable  it  to  retain  all  the  benefit  which 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  from  these  harbors,  though 
not  under  the  title  of  a  right  of  sovereignty. 

We  might,  while  emancipating  our  colonies, 
stipulate,  in  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  not  only 
that  we  should  be  as  highly  favored  as  other  nations, 
but  that  we  should  be  more  highly  favored  than  any 
other  nation,  in  respect  of  harbors  and  every  thing 
else.  And  what  other  nation  could  object,  in  such  a 
case,  to  such  a  stipulation  ?  Nay,  we  might,  at  the 
moment  of  emancipating  them,  retain   a   right  of 
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sovcrei^ty  over  such  harbors  or  places  of  8tr«n(^li 
within  them,  as  miglit  appear  to  he  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  mihtary  or  mercantile  murine.  For 
instance,  in  th«*  Cupe  of  GoikI  Hope,  retention  of 
the  isthmus  on  which  Cape  Town  and  Simcm's 
Town  are  situated,  would  secure  to  us  ev(?rything 
in  that  colony  which  could  be  valuable  to  us  in  that 
respect.  If  to  that  retention  were  added  that  of 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  there 
would  probably  be  no  other  retention  worth  our 
while ;  but  if  there  be  any  other  harbors  or  islands 
worth  retaining  for  imperial  purposes  than  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  they  have  only  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  r  .aking  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  suggested. 
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RKA80N8  IN  FAVOR  OF  PARTING  WITH  OUR  COLONIES,  ARISING 
OUT  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  WEAKNESS  PRODUCED  BY  OUR  CON- 
NECTION WITH  THEM. 

If,  then,  the  British  colonies  have  never  contributed 
any  revenue  to  the  British  treasury,  in  times  either 
of  peace  or  of  war ;  if  they  have  never  contributed 
to  the  armies  of  the  mother  country  a  single  soldier  ;• 
if  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  countiy 
has-  been  profitable  to  her,  but  only  in  a  minor 
degree,  when  compared  with  her  home  and  European 
trade ; — then,  what  is  the  strength  which  we  derive 
from  our  colonial  possessions,  and  which  should 
make  us  pause,  c-c  we  think  of  parting  with  them  ? 
If  the  assertion  be  just,  which  Lord  Grey  makes, 
that  "  much  of  the  power  and  influence  of  Great 
Britain  depends  upon  its  having  large  colonial 
possessions  in  different  parts  of  the  world,"  that 
"power  and  influence"  must  depend  rather  upon 
the  character  for  strength  which  these  possessions 
give,  than  upon  any  actual  strength  which  they 
confer.  The  "  power  and  influence "  must  depend, 
not  so  much  "  on  the  amount  of  physical  force,"  as 

*  With  the  exception  as  to  Canada,  already  noticed. 
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upon  "  opinion  and  moral  influence/'  Is  this  not 
very  much  like  the  language  of  the  man  who  keeps 
up  an  expensive  establishment  of  horses,  carriages, 
and  servants,  because  of  the  reputation  for  wealthy 
which  this  exhibition  of  what  wealth — or  the  credit 
of  having  wealth — can  alone  procure  ?  But  does  the 
really  rich  man,  who  knows  and  feels  every  day  the 
power  which  a  full  purse  gives  him,  ever  resort  to 
such  imposition  upon  the  world  ?  Conscious  of  his 
actual  possession  of  wealth,  and  of  the  power  and 
influence  which  it  can  always  command,  despite 
appearances,  however  humble,  he  regulates  his  house- 
hold and  his  outward  appearance  to  the  world  by 
the  maxims  of  prudent  yet  liberal  economy,  from  the 
observance  of  which  possession  of  the  most  princely 
fortune  will  not  exempt  any  man  who  wishes  to 
avoid  ultimate  ruin. 

The  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  which  constitutes 
one  half  of  her  power, — the  energy,  intelligence,  and 
love  of  freedom  of  her  people  forming  the  other 
half,  is  but  an  aggregation  of  the  wealth  of  many 
individual  men ;  and  what  is  applicable  to  the 
individual  wealth  is  equally  so  to  the  aggregate.  If 
either  public  or  private  wealth  be  meant  to  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  husbanded ;  and  an  empty  parade 
of  what  has  existence  only  in  appearance  is  not  good 
husbandry.  It  sounds  very  grandly.  It  fills  both 
the  mouth,  and  the  ear,  and  the  imi^nation,  to  say 
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that,  on  the  empire  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
the  sun  never  sets ;  yet  this,  after  the  natural  exulta- 
tion of  national  vanity  has  been  indulged,  may  be 
but  sound  after  all.  Britain  had  no  colonies  when 
Elizabeth  reigned,  and  Britain  had  but  few  colonies, 
and  these  few  were  in  but  a  feeble  condition,  when 
Cromwell  sat  in  the  monarch's  seat ;  and  yet  the 
voice  of  these  monarchs  fell  not  less  loudly  upon  the 
ears  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  than  has  the  voice 
of  any  British  sovereign  in  the  zenith  of  colonial 
power.       y  ■",  .-■7y_-.v        ^-^'    ?:'■:  ^: --:;■>:»'■>■). I-:*'; 

If  the  powers  of  Europe  are  to  be  captivated  by 
sounds  which  can  have  little  delight  but  for  a  British 
ear,  they  may  be  influenced  by  hearing  of  tlie  extent 
of  the  British  empire  to  give  us  credit  for  power, 
because  of  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and  so  confer 
upon  us  that  "  influence  "  and  that  "  power,"  which, 
Lord  Grey  says,  depend  upon  "  opinion  and  moral 
influence."  But  if  the  powers  of  Europe  attend 
more  to  substance  than  to  sound,  the  probability  is 
that  they  may  think  that  the  very  extent  of  the 
British  t!  ominions  is  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength.  With  powers  who  take  this  just  view, 
our  having  "  large  colonial  possessions  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  "  will  weigh  but  little  in  the  scale 
which  is  to  test  our  "  power  and  influence,"  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries, — France,  for  example, — 
in  which  all  the  strength  is  concentered. 
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The  unparalleled  successes  of  our  navy  during  the 
last  war — a  success  which  heaven  vouchsafes  but 
seldom  to  one  nation — swept  the  navies  of  all  other 
nations  from  the  ocean,  and  left  Britain  queen  of 
the  deep.  During  that  war  we  acquired  many 
colonies  by  conquest,  and  during  the  peace  which 
has  since  subsisted,  we  have  formed  many  more, — 
and  we  have  as  yet  maintained  a  free  and  unre- 
strained intercourse  with  these  settlements,  scattered 
as  they  are  over  the  whole  globe.  ' 

But,  during  that  peace,  several  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  have  been  reforming  their  navies,  and  though 
none  of  them  has  yet  succeeded  in  coming  within 
a  great  distance  of  the  British  navy,  either  as  to 
number  or  strength  and  efficiency,  yet  some  of  them 
are  gradually  doing  so,  and  America  bids  fair,  in  the 
course  of  another  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  to  outstrip 
it.  If  America,  or  any  of  the  powerful  maritime 
states  of  Europe,  were  to  go  to  war  with  us,  every 
one  must  feel  that  our  colonial  possessions  would  be 
our  weakest,  and,  therefore,  most  assailable  point, 
scattered  as  they  are  at  such  prodigious  distances 
from  the  seat  of  the  imperial  governnieni,  and 
entirely  dependent  as  they  are  upon  the  imperial 
government  for  protection  against  foreign  invasion. 
The  Falkland  Islands  and  the  island  of  Hongkong 
might  be  attacked  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by 
fleets  sailing  from  opposite   points  of  the  compass ; 
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yet   **netno  n.v   impune   iacesset"  is  as  much   our 
motto,  in  rega  d  to  these  comparatively  insignificant 
possessions,  a?  it  is  in  regard  to  the  capital  itself,  or 
any  of  our  naval    arsenals,  and  a^y  attempt  upon 
them  must  be  as   speedily  avenged;  but  it  would 
have  to  be  avenged,  not  with  the  assistance  of  colonial 
blood  or  treasure,  but  with  our  own  resources  alone. 
It  may  be  said,  if  we  emancipated  our  colonies 
and  formed  alliances  with  them,  must  we  not  defend 
them  as  strenuously  when   allies  as  we  must  have 
done  while  they  continued  colonists  ?     An  insurance 
office,  to  use  a  familiar  illustration,  and  to  compare 
great  things  with   small,  will   insure   lives  to  any 
number  and  for  any  amount, — thousands  of  lives  for 
millions  of  money.     But  no  prudent  office  will  take. 
a  large    risk  upon  any  one  life;  still  less,  though 
happy  to  insure  millions  of  money  upon  thousands 
of  lives,  would  such  an  office  dream  of  insuring  all 
the  millions  upon  one  life,  lest,  by  the  death  of  the 
individual,  it  might,  in  one  moment,  have  to  pay 
the  whole  money.     In  the  multitude  of  its  risks  lie 
the  safety  and  certainty  of  profit  to  an  insurance 
office.  ^ 

While  our  multitudinous  colonies  form  integral 
parts  of  the  empire,  we  put  all  upon  one  risk.  If 
we  had  them  but  as  allies,  we  should  have  each  as 
a  separate  risk.  Our  treaty  with  one  colony  may  be 
different  from  our  treaty  with  another  colony.     One 
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colony  may  be  so  strong  as  to  justify  us  in  requiring 
thftt  our  treaty  with  it  should  be  offensive  as  well 
as  defensive.  Another  may  be  so  weak  that  our 
treaty  must  be  defensive  only.  Another  may  be 
w  ik  in  men,  but  strong  in  wealth,  and  our  treaty 
with  it  may  stipulate  for  pecuniary  or  other  con- 
tributions, in  ease  of  attach.  With  one  colony  we 
may  treat  that  our  engagements  shall  be  olfensive  and 
defensi\'e,  in  matters  which  concern  us  and  the  par- 
ticular colony  alone.  With  another  we  may  stipulate 
for  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  which  shall 
embrace  other  colonies.  We  might  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  protecting  Singapore  or  Hongkong ;  or  of  New 
Zealand  ii  protecting  the  Falkland  Islands.  In 
short,  our  treaties  might  be  as  various  in  their  terms 
and  in  the  obligations  which  they  imposed  on  us,  as 
are  the  countries  and  their  inhabitants  which  now 
constitute  our  colonies. 

Is  this  to  reverse  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  twigs  ? 
By  no  means.  The  bundle  could  not  be  either  bent 
or  broken,  although  each  individual  twig  could  have 
been  bent  or  broken,  because  all  were  tied  closely 
together, — so  closely  that  when  ovie  began  to  bend, 
the  force  of  all  the  others  was  inevitably  added  to 
its  own  powers  of  resistance.  But  if,  after  the 
bundle  had  been  tied,  so  many  other  twigs  should 
be  all  laid  round  the  bundle,  separate  from  it  and 
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from  each  other,  but  all  tied  with  one  stinig  {>•  ^he 
bundle,  such  would  more  nearly  resoinble  the  Qrlv-.a 
empire  with  its  colonies.  I'ne  colonies  .".re  tied 
together  by  the  strii>g  of  Briti«;i  origin,  but  they  are 
all  so  scattered  that  they  can  contribute  nothiug  to 
the  support  of  each  oth^r,  and  might  all  be  difstroyed 
in  detail. 


M*! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EXAMINATION  AS  TO  THE  CAPACITY  OP  THE  COLONIES  POR 
EMANCIPATION  IN  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  POPULATION  AND 
WEALTH. 

Smith,  in  the  passage  which  has  been  already  quoted, 
and  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  says,  "  To 
propose  that  Britain  should  voluntarily  give  up  all 
authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave  them  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates,  to  enact  their  own  laws,  and 
to  make  peace  and  war  as  they  might  think  proper, 
would  be  to  propose  such  a  measure,  as  never  was 
and  never  will  be  adopted  by  any  nation  in  the 
world.  The  most  visionary  enthusiast  would  scarce 
be  capable  of  proposing  such  a  measure,  with  any 
hope  at  least  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  But  if  it 
were  adopted,  Great  Britain  would  not  only  be 
immediately  freed  from  the  whole  annual  expense 
of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies,  but  might 
settle  with  them  such  treaties  of  commerce  as  would 
effectually  secure  to  her  a  free  trade,  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  though  less 
so  to  the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly  which  she 
at  present  enjoys.*     By  thus  parting  good   friends, 

»  She  has  parted  with  the  monopoly,  vide  supra,  p.  78. 
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the  natural  afTection  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country,  which  our  late  dissensions  have  well  nigh 
extinguished,  would  quickly  revive.  It  might  dispose 
them  not  only  to  respect  for  whole  centuries  together 
that  treaty  of  commerce  which  they  had  concluded 
with  us  at  parting,  but  to  favor  us  in  war  as  well 
as  in  trade,  and,  instead  of  turbulent  and  factious 
subjects,  to  become  our  faithful,  affectionate,  and 
generous  allies,  and  the  same  sort  of  parental  affec- 
tion on  one  side,  and  filial  respect  on  the  other, 
might  revive  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
which  used  to  subsist  between  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  the  mother  city  from  which  they  de- 
scended." 

There  seems  a  prospect  that  Smith  will  prove  to 
have  been  too  severe  upon  our  statesmen,  when  he 
thus  prophesied  that  to  emancipate  our  colonies  was 
a  measure,  that  "never  was  and  never  will  be 
adopted,"  and  which  the  most  visionary  enthusiast 
would  scarce  be  capable  of  proposing,"  while  at 
the  same  time  he  pointed  out  how  very  advantageous 
it  would  prove  to  Great  Britain  if  <"arried  out.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  1850,  said,  "I  anticipate,  indeed, 
with  others  that  some  of  the  colonies  may  so  grow 
in  population  and  wealth,  that  they  may  say  our 
strength  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  be  independent 
of  England.  The  link  is  now  become  onerous  to 
us.     The  time  is  come  when  we  think  we  can,  in 
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amity  and  alliance  with  England,  maintain     ur  in- 
dependence." 

What  a  source  of  congratulation  and  just  pride 
would  these  expressions,  uttered  not  by  "  a  visionary 
enthusiast,"  but  by  a  practical  and  illustrious  states- 
man, have  afforded  to  Smith,  had  he  lived  to  hear 
them.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
profession  by  the  minister  of  readiness  to  follow  the 
course  which  Smith,  only  one  hundred  years  ago, 
pointed  out,  had  not  Lord  John  Russell  added,  at 
the  end  of  the  'lundred  years,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  that  time  is  yet  approaching,"*  and  were  there 
not  those  among  us  old  enough  to  remember  some 
such  expressions  as  these  of  Lord  John  Russell,  used 
by  the  statesmen  of  Smith's  day,  in  regard  to  the 
British  colonies,  now  forming  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  politicians  of  that  day  also  did  not 
think  "  the  time  "  of  the  emancipation  of  the  states 
"  yet  approaching,"  and  they  were  right ;  not  only  was 
it  "  not  yet  approaching,"  but  it  never  did  and  never 
will  approach.  The  sun  was  never  to  dawn  of  the 
day  that  would  usher  in  emancipation  of  the  North 

•These  words  were  uttered  in  1850.  In  1855,  the  Melbourne 
Argus,  speaking  of  the  delay  of  the  government  in  sending  a  con- 
stitution to  Victoria,  says :  "  It  will  be  well  that  they  should 
recollect  that  even  with  their  greatest  speed,  it  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  that  the  concession  may  be  too  late,  and  that, 
when  the  act  for  the  granting  of  a  new  constitution  to  the  colony 
of  Victoria  arrives,  the  colony  of  Victoria  may  have  ceased  to  exist!" 
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American  culunies,  and  see  them  parting  from  ut 
in  amity,  yet  bound  to  us  by  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
which  would  make  them  our  "  faithful,  affectionate, 
and  generous  allies." 

The  glorious  day  of  voluntary  einancipatiun  never 
arose  in  time.  It  was  superseded  by  the  lowering, 
sullen,  angry  day  of  "  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence," ushered  in,  as  that  was,  by  all  the 
demons  of  discord ;  and  yet,  so  justly  had  Smith 
8peculat<-d  upon  the  feelings  which  would  have 
actuated  the  North  Americans  had  we  emancipated 
them  and  made  them  our  allies,  instead  of  our 
enemies,  that,  after  a  war  of  many  years,  carried  on 
with  all  the  exasperation  with  which  a  war  between 
relations  usually  is  waged,  and  after  a  separation  of 
nearly  sixty  years,  which  of  itself  might  be  supposed 
to  have  obliterated  old  relations  in  distinct  nationality, 
yet,  after  all  this,  when,  in  the  years  1849  and  1850, 
the  political  horizon  of  Europe  showed  as  if  the 
crowned  heads  were  about  to  make  a  crusade  against 
the  freedom  of  mankind,  in  the  person  of  Great 
Britain,  so  as,  in  their  short-sighted  policy,  to  ex- 
tinguish for  ever  the  aspirations  which  had  produced 
the  almost  universal  revolution  of  1848,  what  was 
tlie  attitude  assumed  by  the  United  States  of 
America!  They  claimed  their  relationship  with 
us  uninvited,  and  gave  an  unmi  akable  intimation 
to  the  powers  of  Europe  that  a  war   of  the   kind 
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would  have  to  be  waged,  not  against  Britain  single- 
handed,  but  against  Britain  banded  t(^ethcr  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  States. 

So  long  as  British  history  is  read,  so  long  will  the 
United  States  cherish  the  remembrance  of  their 
descent,  and  be  proud  to  vindicate;  it  by  rendering 
us  every  assistance,  which  one  state  can  yield  to 
another,  unless,  perhaps,  when  their  own  self-interest 
shall  be  opposed  to  ours ;  and  they  will  do  this,  not- 
withstanding all  the  exasperation  which  our  misrule 
of  them  produced,  and  so  would  all  our  other 
colonies  do,  if  they  were  emancipated  to-morrow.* 

■  Since  the  text  was  written,  the  feeling  of  the  colonies  towards 
the  mother  country  has  been  tested,  by  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing  to  the  "Patriotic  Fund,"  raising  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  of  soldiers  and  sailors  killed  in  our  war  with 
Russia.  What  will  be  the  amount  contributed  by  private  in- 
dividuals in  Canada  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  legislature  of  that 
colony,  which  was  once  in  rebellion,  and  has  been  all  but  eman- 
cipated, has  voted  £20,000,  out  of  the  colonial  revenue,  towards 
the  fund;  and,  commenting  on  the  suggestion  of  a  contribution 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  itself,  one  of  the  influential 
journals  of  the  colony  says :  "  Wo  see  no  reason  for  that  as  yet, 
but  should  the  struggle  be  unhappily  prolonged,  as  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  it  will,  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  our  duty 
to  contribute,  not  money  only,  but  men  also — not  to  give  of  our 
substance  alone,  but  to  shed  our  blood,  as  well ;  and  this,  we 
believe,  should  urgent  necessity  arise,  will  be  cheerfully  done." — 
Vido  leading  article  in  London  Times,  of  12th  December,  1854. 
Since  this  note  was  written,  that  colony  has  furnished  a  regiment 
to  the  infantry  of  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  Indian 
mutinies.  ,       ' 
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But,  "  the  time  "  for  that  is  '*  not  yet  approach- 
ing ! ! "  Not  only  is  it  not  yet  come, — not  only  is 
it  not  near  at  hand,  hut  it  is  "  not  yet  approaching!" 
Why?  Because  nonr  of  I  le  colonies  is  so  " grown 
in  population  and  wealth,"  as  to  be  able  to  say  "  our 
strength  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  be  independent 
of  England."  The  same  minister  who  uttered  these 
words,  tells  us  that,  in  1850,  the  population  of  all 
our  remaining  North  American  colonies  was  not  less 
than  two  millions,  which  was  probably  an  under 
estimate,  since  he  shows,  in  the  same  passage,  that 
the  population  of  Canada  alone  was,  in  1848,  no 
less  than  1,493,292,  little  short  of  1,500,000. 

If  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  or  if  two 
millions  do  not  constitute  a  population  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  independent,  what  is  the  number 
that  will  make  it  so  ?  The  population  of  Scotland  at 
the  time  of  the  union  in  1707  did  not  come  up  to 
either  of  these  numbers,  it  was  only  1,050,000 ;  nay, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  1801,  it  had 
only  exceeded  the  smaller  of  these  numbers,  i.e., 
1,500,000,  by  100,000,— it  was  then  1,599,000;  and 
it  did  not  reach  the  higher  of  the  numbers,  or 
2,000,000,  till  1821,  when  it  was  2,093,456;  and 
even  so  late  as  1841,  it  had  not  much  exceeded 
2,500,000,  being  then  2,620,610.  And  yet,  at  the 
earliest  of  all  these  periods,  1 707,  Scotland  had  been 
for  many  centuries    ii  independent  nation. 
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In  1731,  the  population  of  all  Ireland  was  only 
2,010,221,  and  Irr>land  had  ut  that  time  also  been 
an  ind(>pendcnt  nation  for  many  centuries. 

At  the  conquest,  the  population  of  Enj^land  itself 
was  only  1,500,000.  In  1377,  it  was,  as  computed 
by  Chalmers,  only  2,350,000;  and  even  in  1696,  it 
had  not  then  got  beyond  5,500,000. 

In  1801,  the  population  of  Denmark  was  only 
1,527,061.  In  1834,  it  was  2,033,265,  and,  in 
1845,  it  had  not  reached  more  than  2,239,077. 
And  no  one  requires  to  be  told  how  ancient  a 
monarchy  Denmark  is. 

In  1820,  the  population  of  Sweden  was  only 
2,584,690,  and  in  1839  it  had  reached  only  to 
3,109,772. 

In  1849,  the  population  of  Holland  was  only 
3,206,804. 

Surely,  on  a  comparison  of  the  population  of  these 
different  countries,  any  hesitation  about  Canada 
being  strong  enough  to  be  independent  of  Britain, 
so  far  at  least  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned,  must 
seem  unreasonable,  and  any  delay,  on  that  account, 
in  making  it  independent,  will  appear  almost  extra- 
vagant if  we  take  into  consideration  the  rate  at 
which  the  population  of  this  colony  has  been  pro 
grossing.  For  the  fourteen  years,  ending  in  1825, 
the  increase  in  population  was  one  hundred  and  five 
per  cent. !     For  the  next  six  years,  forty-eight  per 
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cent. ;  for  the  next  eleven  years,  one  hundred  and 
seven  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  next  six  years,  r-»rty- 
eight  per  cent. ; — giving  an  average  annual  increase 
for  the  thirty-seven  years  of  eighty-one  per  cent, 
and  a  fraction.  This  is  an  advance  in  population 
such  as  even  the  United  States  cannot  show.  These 
states,  at  the  time  they  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  had  a  population  of  about 
only  2,500,000.  At  1790,  this  had  reached  nearly 
4,000,000,  and  at  no  time  between  that  year  and 
the  year  1840  did  the  decennial  increase  exceed 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  in  the  last  period 
ending  with  1840  it  was  little  more  than  thirty-two 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

If  the  United  States,  with  a  population  under 
3,000,000,  and  increasing  only  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  were  able 
to  stand  by  themselves, —  not  only  to  be  made 
independent  by  the  mother  country,  but  to  make 
themselves  independent  in  spite  of  the  mother 
country,  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  continue  so  in 
defiance  of  her  most  vigorous  efforts  to  retdn  them 
within  her  dominion,  surely  the  time  for  Canada 
being  made  independent  by  the  mother  country 
must  be  "  approaching,"  when  its  population,  already 
at  1,500,000,  has  been  increasing  sometimes  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  seven  per  cent,  in  eleven 
years.     And  little  else  nay  be  said  of  the  Australian 
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colonies,  which,  as  yet  though  far  behind  Canada  in 
population,  their  formation  being  comparatively  but 
of  yesterday,  are  advancing  with  such  rapid  strides, 
as  to  promise  soon  to  overtake  it. 

If,  then,  there  be  some  of  our  colonies,  either 
already  so  grown  in  population  as  to  have  strength 
sufficient  to  be  independent  of  us,  or  approaching 
to  that  growth,  what  is  the  state  of  the  matter  as  to 
wealthy  the  other  condition  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sarily precedent  to  independence  ? 

It  is  acknowledged  that  one  great  test  of  the 
weah,h  of  a  country  is  the  value  of  its  exports,  as 
they  show  what  the  country  has  got  to  spare  of 
its  productions,  after  satisfying  the  wants  of  its  own 
inhabitants.  Judged  by  this  standard,  what  is  the 
wealth  of  the  two  sets  of  colonies  which  have  been 
mentioned,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  they  achieved  independence  for 
themselves.  The  whole  exports  of  the  North 
American  provinces  did  not,  at  that  time,  exceed 
£1,000,000.  In  1845,  the  exports  of  our  present 
North  American  colonies  amounted  to  £1,929,605, 
within  a  trifle  of  £2,000,000,  or  double  that  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  their 
independence,  and  in  one  year  more,  (184G,)  they 
had  risen  to  £3,201,992.  If  a  surer  test  for  the 
wealth  of  these  colonies  be  wanted,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  value  of  the  property  assessed  for  the  purposes 
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of  local  taxation.  In  1828,  the  value  of  property 
thus  assessed,  in  Upper  Canada  alone,  was 
£2,256,874.  In  1847,  this  value  was  £8,567,001, 
an  increase,  in  twenty  years,  in  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  country  of  nearly  four  hundred 
per  cent. 

If  we  look  to  the  Australian  colonies,  the  result 
is  still  more  startling.  In  1828,  with  a  population 
of  53,000,  their  exports  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  £180,000.  In  1848,  their  population  had 
increased  to  350,000,  and  their  exports  to  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  £2,880,000, — nearly  treble 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  at  the  declaration 
of  independence,  when  their  population  counted 
2,500,000,  instead  of  350,000.  The  value  of 
Australian  exports  and  of  Australian  fixed  property, 
since  1848,  when  as  yet  Australian  gold  and  copper 
mines  had  not  been  discovered,  has  probably  reached 
figxires  which  must  appear  to  be  fabulous,  when 
compared  with  those  of  any  other  country  of  the 
same  amount  of  population,  even  though  that 
country  should  have  existed  for  centuries,  while 
these  colonies  had  no  existence  even  half  a  century 
ago. 
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COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  POPULATION  OP  THE 
OLD  SETTLED  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE  AND  OP  OUR  COLONIES, 
AND  BETWEEN  THE  WEALTH  OF  THESE  OLD  SETTLED  STATES 
AND  OF  THE  COLONIES,  AS  IT  IS  DIFFUSED  THROUOHOUT  THE 
POPULATION,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  CAPACITY  OF  THF. 
COLONIES  FOR  EMANCIPATION. 

But,  conceding  that  some  of  our  colonies  have 
already  so  grown  in  amount  of  population  and 
wealth  as  to  be  able  to  be  independent  of  us,  it 
may  be  said  that  that  population  is  of  a  very 
different  kind,  and  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  the  population  of  the  minor  independent  stct05 
of  Europe,  The  observation  would  be  a  very  just 
one,  but  on  investigation  this  difference  will  be 
found  to  form  an  argument  rather  in  favor  -f  than 
against  emancipation  of  the  colonies. 

The  history  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  gives  a 
period  at  which  their  population  consisted  only  of 
three  classes, — a  king,  nobles,  and  villeins,  with 
little,  if  any,  intermediate  class  whatever,  and  i:; 
which  the  villeins,  infinitely  the  most  numerous 
class,  were  egarded  as  little  better  than  machines, 
contributing  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  king 
and  the  nobles.     Between  the  kings  and  their  nobles 
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there  has  been  a  constant  struggle  for  superiority, 
which  in  various  states  has  had  various  results,  from 
time  to  time,  in  proportion  as  the  one  or  the  other, 
the  king  or  his  nobles,  have  been  able  to  draw  to 
their  side  the  assistance  of  the  villeins,  out  of  whom, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  sprung  up  the  middle 
classes,  now  well  understood  to  form  the  main 
strength  of  every  state,  as  possessing  the  greatest 
amount  of  wealth,  energy,  and  intelligence. 

Nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  the 
kings  or  of  the  nobles  than  to  produce  such  a  result ; 
but  it  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  commerce 
and  education.  Commerce  enriched  the  people, 
nobles  as  well  as  villeins,  but  while  the  wealth  of 
the  nobles  increased  in  an  arithmetical  progression, 
and  only  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  villeins,  which  gave  to  the  lands  of  the  nobles 
and  their  produce  a  value  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  possessed ;  the  villein  merchants  accumulated 
their  wealth  in  a  geometrical  progression,  so  to 
speak.  In  expenditure,  the  position  of  the  two 
bodies  was  reversed ;  tilts,  tournaments,  crusades, 
and  forays,  exhausted  the  wealth  of  the  nobles  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  while  the  careful  husbandry 
and  quiet  life  of  the  merchant  spent  his  gains  only 
in  an  arithmetical  progression. 

Commerce  enriched  the  villeins  and  gave  them 
the  power  which  wealth  in  all  conditions  of  society 
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produces  ;  and  printing  gave  them  fnlucation,  which 
taught  them  the  value  of  that  power  and  the  means 
of  wielding  it.  for  the  achievement  of  their  liberties. 

Out  of  the  operation  and  co-operation  of  these 
different  causes  has  resulted  the  existing  condition 
of  society,  in  the  different  states  of  Europe,  which, 
though  not  identical  in  every  one  of  them,  exhibits 
in  all  of  them  four  distinct  classes, — king,  nobles, 
middle  class,  and  common  people ;  the  two  first 
enjoying  all  the  externals  of  power,  and,  in  some 
states,  the  reality  also ;  the  middle  class  having,  in 
fact,  though  not  in  appearance,  the  real  power, 
without,  except  in  a  few  states,  such  as  Britain  and 
France,  possessing  the  means  of  wielding  it ;  and 
the  common  people,  though  the  most  numerous, 
being,  as  of  old,  the  least  considered,  and,  in  most 
states,  raised  only  a  degree  above  what  they  were  in 
the  old  feudal  times.  Even  in  our  own  glorious 
country,  so  celebrated  for  the  freedom  of  its  institu- 
tions, it  is  not  man^^  years  since  the  condition  of  the 
common  people  began  to  share  the  consideration  of 
our  rulers ;  the  whole  genius  of  our  laws  and 
institutions  being  directed  to  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, and  disregarding  almost  entirely  the  means 
for  preserving  life  and  ensuring  comforts  to  the 
common  people. 

If  we  are  to  wait  until  society  in  our   colonies 
assumes  the  same  forms,  through  the  same  means,  as 
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it  has  gained  in  the  states  of  Europe,  before  our 
colonies  can  be  considered  capable  of  independence, 
we  may  adjourn  the  grant  of  independence  till  the 
Greek  Kalends ;  and  truly  then  may  it  be  said  that  the 
time  for  their  emancipation  is  not ''  yet  approaching," 
nor  will  it  ever  approach. 

The  gradual  formation  of  society  in  the  European 
states,  by  the  combined  effects  of  birth,  wealtis,  and 
intelligence,  gradually  operating  upon  a  people 
which,  at  the  outset,  throughout  all  its  class^js,  from 
the  king  down  to  the  villein,  was  sunk  in  the 
grossest  ignorance,  can  form  no  example,  nor  any 
criterion,  for  the  formation  of  society  in  our  colonies. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
our  later  colonies,  at  least,  have  been  peopled  by  a 
most  active,  energetic,  and,  for  their  station  in  the 
mother  country,  most  intelligent  portion  of  our 
countrymen.  The  very  act  of  severing  himself  from 
all  kindred,  from  all  old  associations  of  places  and 
persons,  from  all  old  friendships  and  the  chances 
which  these  afford  of  assistance  in  life,  imply  a  priori 
in  the  emigrant  a  certain  amount  of  energy  and  self- 
reliance,  and  the  difficulties  and  hardships,  which  he 
has  to  encounter  in  countries  newly  settled,  require 
from  him  the  exercise  of  a  high  degree  of  both  of 
these  qualities. 

It  would  be  most  erroneous  to  compare  the  settlers 
in  our  colonies  with  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
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either  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  even  a 
century  ago,  so  far  as  regards  general  education  and 
intelligence.  The  1,050,000  which  constituted  the 
population  of  Scotland  in  1707,  and  the  1,599,000, 
in  1801,  included  the  lowest  scum  of  the  people  in 
the  large  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts, — a  class 
who  never  leave  their  country  as  emigrants,  who 
form  probably  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  in  every  old  country,  and  yet,  who  cannot 
be  taken  ihto  account  in  estimating  the  progress  of 
society,  in  times  past  at  least,  whatever  change  the 
growing  philanthropy  of  the  upper  classes  may  pro- 
duce in  time  to  come,  as  their  position  hitherto  has 
always  been  at  zero  in  the  scale  of  moral  and 
political  intelligence. 

The  same  deduction  must  be  mi^e  from  the 
population  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  which 
have  been  mentioae'^, — Ireland,  England,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Holland, — before  their  inhabitant;*  rajuld 
be  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  colonies ; 
and  after  the  deduction  has  been  made,  Canada  will 
be  found  to  be  infinitely  more  populous  at  this  day 
than  Scotland  was  in  the  year  1821,  thim  Ireland 
was  in  1731,  than  Denmark  was  in  1845,  tiaan 
Sweden  was  in  1839,  or  than  Holland  was  m  1849; 
and  almost  as  populous  as  England  herself  was  in 
1696,  when  all  her  glorious  contests  for  freedom  had 
been  already  aducved. 
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The  comparison  will  be  equally  in  favor  of  the 
colony  of  Canada,  if  we  take  its  wealth  into  con- 
sideration, as  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the 
European  states,  which  have  been  mentioned  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  independence,  that  is 
to  say,  if  we  consider,  not  a;^gregate  wealth,  nor 
yet  the  wealth  of  particrtirr  individuals,  but  how 
wealth  is  diffused  throughout  the  community. 

In  the  old-established  kingdoms  of  Europe  there 
has,  of  course,  been  a  much  larger  accumulation  of 
wealth  than  can  possibly  have  occurred  in  a  colony 
which  has  not  been  half  a  century  in  existence ;  but 
that  wealth  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons.  The  great  body  of  the  people  have  little, 
if  any,  property,  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  ten  fingers  for  their  daily  bread.  In  the  colony 
this  is  reversed.  Every  man  must  labor,  no  doubt, 
but  almost  every  man  has  property  of  some  sort  or 
other,  but  no  man  has,  or  very  few  men,  indeed, 
have  property  to  any  very  great  amount.  Even  the 
few  who  may  have  no  property,  and  are  dependent 
entirely  on  their  labor,  can  sell  that  labor  so  dearly 
that  they  feel  as  independent  as  those  that  have 
already  realized  property  ;  and,  if  they  are  sober  and 
industrious^,  they  are  sure  to  place  themselves  shortly 


in  that  condition. 
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SUQCESTtONS  WHY  EITHER  THE  COLONIES  SHOULD  BE  AT  ONCE 
EMANCIPATED,  OR  A  READINESS  TO  EMANCIPATE  THEM.  WHEN 
REQUIRED,  SHOULD  BE  AVOWED  AND  DECLARED  BY  STATUTE. 

Society  in  the  colonies,  no  doubt,  has  yet  to  go 
through  several  phases  before  it  assume  its  ultimate 
form.  But  the  material  out  of  which  that  form  is 
to  be  moulded  is  entirely  different  from  that  out  of 
which  the  ancient  states  of  Europe  have  been 
fashioned.  In  Europe,  a  man  is  trammeled  in  his 
mode  of  worship  of  the  Deity,  in  his  social  habits, 
and  in  his  mode  of  dress.  At  every  step,  his 
thoughts  and  his  actions  are  controlled  by  the  con- 
ventional rules  and  opinions  of  an  old-established 
society.  In  a  colony,  all  these  restraints  are  thrown 
off.  The  emigrant  from  Great  Britain  is  surprised 
to  discover  how  little  he  has  hitherto  been  a  free 
f^ent.  He  begins  to  scan  ever3rthing  and  estimate 
it  at  its  true,  and  not  at  its  conventional  worth.  It 
is  possible  he  may  not  make  a  correct  estimate ;  that 
depends  upon  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart. 
But,  at  all  events,  he  is  sensible  that  he  has  gained  a 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  action,  which  he  not  only 
did  not  enjoy  in  the  old  country,  but  which  he  was 
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not  there  aware  lie  had  been  deprived  of.  He  feel» 
all  the  elasticity  of  a  new  existence,  with  all  its 
impatience  of  restraint.  Hence  all  the  agitation  and 
complaint  whic^  has  disturbed  the  colonial  office, 
and  knpt  it  in  continual  turmoil  with  one  colony  or 
another. 

The  government  of  a  community,  formed  of  such 
materials  as  our  colonies,  is  not  to  be  fashioned  after 
the  slow  gradual  course  in  which  the  European  states 
have,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  been  moulded  into 
their  present  forms.  It  should  be  struck  oft  at  once 
from  ihf  anvil.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
col'  ai,<ts  were  not  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
ttiwi  this  has  been  done  for  them  by  sending  officers 
from  thfj  mother  country.  But  the  colonists  have 
always  considered  the  assumption  to  be  as  erroneous 
on  principle,  as  they  have,  in  almost  every  instance, 
as  has  been  shown,  complained  of  it,  as  grating  and 
offensive  in  its  results. 

I  When  men  form  themselves  into  a  joint-stock 
company,  for  banking,  mining,  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  they  fall  naturally  into  the  course  of 
constructing  a  gcvernment  for  themselves.  Common 
sense  and  every  day's  experience  show  them  that  to 
ensure  order,  peace,  and  prosperity,  the  power  of 
mani^ement  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
whole  body ;  that  to  make  it  effective  the  many  must 
deposit  their  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.     What  is 
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the  fonnation  of  a  new  settlement,  in  an  unexplored 
co'intry,  but  an  adventure  of  the  same  nature  as  « 
joint-stock  company,  though  dissimilxr  details 

and  results ' 

If  fifty  or  one  hundred  men,  tired  (  {^gle 

for  an  existence  in  an  over-peopled  country,  resolve 
to  put  their  fortunes  to  the  hazard  of  striking  out  a 
course  for  themselves,  and  to  explore  the  wilderness 
of  a  newly-discovered  island  or  continent,  there  to 
make  for  themselves  a  new  country  and  a  nation, 
why  should  it  be  assumed  that,  with  the  country  of 
their  origin,  they  leave  behind  them  their  knowledge 
and  experience  of  life.  Our  emigrants  are  not  like 
the  bucc  neers  of  old.  They  are  our  better  class  of 
artizans,  our  decayed  merchants,  the  younger  sons  of 
merchants  and  land-owners,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
of  the  poorer  nobiniy,  retired  officers  of  our  army 
and  navy,  of  disappointed  members  of  the  legal, 
medical,  and  clerical  professions  ;  of  those,  in 
short,  who,  with  a  will  to  work,  have  not,  either 
from  circumstances  or  from  temperament,  been  able, 
in  the  struggle  of  life  at  home,  to  gain  themselves  a 
place,  or  have  been  jostled  out  of  that  in  which  they 
had  been  placed  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  had 
reached  by  their  own  exertions. 

Fifty  or  one  hundred  of  such  persons  are  as  likely 
to  take  a  correct  view  of  their  own  interests,  and  to 
mani^e  their  own  matters,  as   would   two  or  four 
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millions,  and  surely  much  better  than  could  one 
man,  (for  a  minister  is,  after  all,  but  a  man,  with 
like  infirmities  of  temper  and  intellect,)  who  is  not 
of  them,  but  living  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
them.  If  they  left  home  and  arrived  in  the  new 
settlement  individually,  without  any  previous  associa- 
tion having  been  formed,  they  might  not  fall  into 
order  and  system  immediately ;  but  the  clashing  of 
interests  would  soon,  as  in  the  case  of  everything 
else  of  the  kind,  point  out  to  them  the  necessity  for 
restraint  and  subordination,  with  a  view  to  liberty  as 
distinguished  from  licentiousness. 

If  the  colonies  had  been  allowed  to  construct 
themselves  in  this  way,  their  institutions  would  have 
been  formed  according  to  the  emerging  wants  of  the 
community.  The  institutions  might  not  have  been 
perfect, — as  what  institution,  whether  imperial  or 
colonial,  is  perfect? — but  the  imperfections  would 
have  been  more  palpable  in  their  causes  and  effects 
to  those  who  suffered  from  them  than  they  could  be 
to  a  minister,  removed  from  all  experience  of  their 
operation,  and  forced  to  trust  to  the  representations 
of  subordinates  for  information  as  to  their  causes  and 
their  effects. 

If  we  had  allowed  our  colonies  to  be  self-formed, 
merely  giving  them,  from  time  to  time,  such  assistance 
as  they  asked,  and  not  more,  the  probability  is  that 
they   would    have   advanced   to   strength,   both   in 
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population  and  in  wealth,  more  speedily,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  much  more  peaceful  and  better 
afiectioned  towards  us,  than  candor  must  confess  they 
have  been,  or  even  perhaps  are  at  the  present  day. 
At  all  events,  if  it  were  right  that  we  should  have 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  pupilage  and  subordination 
up  to  a  certain  period  of  their  growth,  that  period 
seems  to  have  passed,  at  least  as  to  some  of  our 
colonies,  or  to  be  very  near  at  hand. 

The  minister  thinks  it  is  not  *'  yet  approaching," 
but  he  "  anticipates "  that  it  will  come  some  day. 
Unfortunately,  while  expressing  this  anticipation,  he 
does  not  indicate  what  he  would  consider  demonstra- 
tive of  its  approach ;  neither  does  he  indicate  the 
mood  in  which  he  would  view  the  approach,  whether 
one  of  satisfaction  or  of  disapprobation.  Even  if 
his  words  were  to  be  construed,  as  probably  they 
were  intended  to  imply,  that  he  would  hail  with 
satisfaction  the  arrival  of  the  period  at  which  the 
colonies  shall  have  become  sufficiently  populous  and 
wealthy  to  be  independent  of  England,  what  record 
is  there  for  the  colonists  to  appeal  to,  when  the  time 
for  their  emancipation  shall  have  arrived,  according 
to  every  judgment,  even  that  of  the  minister  ?  What 
state  of  circumstances  is  described  to  which  the 
colonists  could,  on  its  arrival,  point  as  indicating 
the  arrival  of  the  period  for  their  emancipation? 
None  whatever.     What,  then,  is  to  be  the  course  of 
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things?  Are  the  colonies  to  continue  dependent 
until  they  shall  t^itate,  substantively  and  expressly, 
for  emancipation  ?  From  some  of  them  whisperings 
of  this  have  been  already  heard. 

Surely,  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  pass  a  declara- 
tory act,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  America,  as  to 
colonial  taxation,  by  the  18  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  12, 
declaring  the  circumstances  under  which  the  mother 
country  would  be  disposed  to  emancipate  her  colonies 
generally.  The  colonies  could  then,  on  arrival  of 
the  period,  claim  the  right  which  had  thus  been 
conceded  to  them,  and  emancipation  might  then  be 
accompUshed  amicably,  and  be  accomplished  by  the 
arrangement  of  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  Smith 
has  su^ested. 

But,  if  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  ^  priori,  as 
probably  it  would  be  found  to  be,  tht  •'ticular 
circumstances  on  the  occurrence  of  which  rne  mother 
country  would  be  disposed  to  concede  emancipation, 
the  more  prudent  course  woulc3  be  to  pass,  at  once, 
an  act  declaring  the  readiness  of  the  mother  country 
to  emancipate  all  such  colonies  as  should  desire 
emancipation,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  with  them, 
as  independent  states,  for  the  most  amicable  relations, 
political  as  well  as  commercial.  Means  could  as 
easily  be  devised  for  gaining  the  opinion  of  the 
colonies  upon  the  subject  as  have  been  devised 
for  regulating  their   internal  legislation,  under  the 
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constitutions  which  have  been  given  to  them.  In 
&ct,  the  machinery  contrived  for  that  l^slation 
would  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Emancipation  would  not,  in  this  way,  be  given  by 
the  government, — it  would  be  asked  by  each  colony ; 
and  we  should  thus  not  be  open  to  a  charge  from 
the  colonies  that  we  had,  in  any  case,  abandoned 
them,  nor  to  a  suspicion  from  other  nations  of  coming 
weakness  and  imperial  dilapidation. 
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CHAPTER  XXITI. 


IP  OUR  COLONIES  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  EMANCIPATBD,  auoaBBTIONB  OP 
IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MODE  OP  RULING  THEM,  80  AB  TO 
PREVENT  FUTURE  HBART-BURNINO  AND  DISCONTENT. 

If  the  colonies  are  to  be  retained  ; — if,  in  the  words 
of  Smith,  we  cannot  "voluntarily  give  up>  all 
authority  over  our  colonies,  and  leave  them  to  enact 
their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war,  as  they 
might  think  proper;" — if  we  are  still,  as  to  all  of 
them,  to  give  them  governors  of  our  selection ; — 
if  we  are  still,  as  to  some  of  them,  to  allow  them 
to  make  laws  for  their  internal  government,  but  to 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  regulate  their 
external  relations;  while  as  to  others,  we  are  to 
retain  the  regulation  of  their  internal,  as  well  as  of 
their  external  relations ; — if  giving  up  our  colonies 
voluntarily,  though  t^eeable  to  our  interest,  should 
be  "  too  mortifying  to  our  pride ''  to  permit  of  our 
making  such  a  sacrifice, — -or  if  the  other  motive  for 
repugnance  to  such  a  course,  su^ested  by  Smith, 
shall  prevail,  if  the  sacrifice  of  the  colonies  is  so 
"contrary  to  the  private  interest  of  the  governing 
part  of  the  nation,  which  would  thereby  be  deprived 
of  the  disposal  of  many  places  of  trust  and  profit,  of 
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many  opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, which  the  possession  of  the  most  turbulent 
and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  most 
unprofitable  province  seldom  fails  to  aiford ;" — if 
these  motives  are  so  forcible  that  no  government,  of 
whatever  shade  of  politics,  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  part  with  such  sources  of  power  and  influence,  at 
all  events  let  the  colonies  be  governed  on  principles 
more  consonant  to  sound  philosophy  and  human 
reason  than  those  on  which  our  past  colonial  govern- 
ment has  rested. 

The  governors  of  our  colonies,  with  some  few  and 
eminent  exceptions,  have  generally  been  selected 
from  our  naval  and  military  officers.  If  a  man  has 
been  able  to  handle  a  fleet  or  an  army  with  ability 
in  action,  he  has  been  rewarded  with  the  governor- 
ship of  a  colony,  apparently  on  the  assumption  that, 
if  he  could  govern  men  in  a  fleet,  or  in  an  army, 
he  must  be  able  to  govern  men  in  a  community^ 
though  the  duties  are  as  dissimilar  as  can  well  be 
conceived. 

A  man  who,  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  naval  or 
military  duties,  with  all  the  arbitrary  power  which 
is  necessarily  placed  in  his  hands,  has  been  able  to 
control  and  mani^e  men,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  compelled  almost  to  abject  submission  to  that 
power,  however  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  exercised, 
contracts  insensibly  a  peremptory,  absolute  manner, 
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both  of  thought  and  of  expression.  The  consequence 
is  to  produce  obedience,  even  where  there  is  no 
power  to  enforce  compliance,  as  there  are  few 
persons  in  society  energetic  or  independent  enough 
to  oppose  those  in  authority,  even  when  they  exceed 
their  powers.  A  military  or  naval  governor,  there- 
fore, under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  able  frequently, 
from  the  mere  force  of  manner,  to  conduct  his 
government  quietly  through  the  prescribed  period 
of  six  years ;  and,  if  the  home  government  is  not 
disturbed  b^  any  collision  between  him  and  the 
colonists,*  he  is  supposed  to  have  proved  himself  an 
efficient  and  worthy  governor,  and  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  is  removed  to  some  government,  more 
lucrative  and  important. 

This  is  all  very  well  and  very  natural,  viewing  the 
matter  from  the  direction  in  which  the  home  govern- 
ment can  alone  see  it.  The  pay  of  either  service, 
naval  or  military,  is  so  small,  however  high  the  com- 
mand may  be,  that  it  holds  out  no  such  pecuniary 
prizes  as  are  to  be  gained  in  the  other  professions. 
It  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  the  home  govern- 
ment should  wish  to  reward  an  eminent  military  or 
naval  officer  by  a  civil  appointment,  for  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  government,  his  habits  seem  to 
qualify  him.     And  if  the  officer  dischai^e  the  duties 

*Lord  Bathnrst's  parting  with  a  goveruor  was,  ''Joy  be  with 
you,  and  let  us  hear  as  little  of  you  as  possible." 
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of  the  appointment  without  exposing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  trouble  and  annoyance,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  the  Secretary  should  congratulate  both 
himself  and  the  officer,  and  at  the  expiry  of  the 
regulated  period  for  all  governorships,  should  reward 
him  with  some  better  appointment. 

But,  viewing  the  matter  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  colonists  see  it,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  in  every  such  case  the  governor 
either  had,  or  should  have  been  considered  to  have, 
given  satisfaction  to  the  colonists.  He  may  have 
been  a  martinet,  and  nothing  more.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  of  a  colony, — the  peculiarities  of  its 
soil  and  climate,  and  of  its  geographical  position, — 
may  require,  on  the  part  of  its  governor,  the  exercise 
of  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  both  as  to  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  before  the  capabilities  of  the 
colony  can  be  rendered  effectual.  The  laws  of  a 
colony,  with  a  view  to  the  mixed  nature  of  its 
population,  and  their  peculiar  manners  and  habits, 
may  require  from  its  governor  the  display  of  qualities 
of  mind,  obtained  only  by  the  study  of  philosophical 
jurisprudence  and  legislation. 

A  naval  or  a  military  man  may  be  qualified  in 
both  of  these  respects ;  but  if  he  be,  it  must  be 
accidentally,  for  neither  the  studies  of  his  profession 
nor  its  pursuits  would  necessarily  qualify  him  in 
either   respect.      And   yet,    should   he   be    utterly 
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disqualified  in  both  of  these  respects,  the  knowledge 
of  his  defects  may  never  reach  the  Secretary  of  8tate, 
and  in  most  cases  it  never  does  reach  him.  The 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  every  erroneous 
act  of  government  and  its  consequences  is  not  so 
obvious  that  you  can  lay  your  finger  upon  the  cause 
of  any  complaint  and  show  it  demonstrably.  It  is 
only  where  this  is  the  case,  and  where  the  evil  is 
crying  and  universal,  that  a  colony  becomes  unruly 
and  carries  its  complaints  to  the  home  govemhient. 
But  a  colony  may  chafe  and  fret  under  an  undoubted 
system  of  error,  painfully  C/onscious  of  the  injury, 
yet  ignorant  of  its  cause.  This  may  be  discerned  by 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  and  be  represented  to  the 
governor,  and  yet  their  representations  may  be  dis- 
regarded by  a  peremptory,  self-opiniated,  and  ignorant 
governor,  without  this  circumstance  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Nay,  should  the  selection  of  the  minister  happily 
have  fallen  on  a  man,  as  well  qualified  for  civil 
administration  as  his  previous  life  had  proved  him  to 
be  for  naval  or  miUt«  ry  command,  he  may,  never- 
theless, be  a  man  in  every  respect  disquaUfied  for 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  community,  without 
his  defects  in  this  respect  being  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  without  the  possibility  of  their 
being  represented  to  him. 

The  governor  of  a  colony  is  the  representative  of 
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the  crown,  and  is  looked  up  to  as  such.  From 
him  the  morals  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  must  take  their  tone.  His  manners, 
while  courteous  and  affable,  should  be  lofty  and 
dignified,  and  free  from  every  levity ;  he  should  be 
above  reproach,  or  even  suspicion,  as  to  integrity, 
not  only  of  action,  but  of  thought;  he  should  be 
candid  and  ingenuous,  ready  to  listen  and  to  learn 
firom  every  quarter,  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and 
so  free  from  the  open  or  disguised  indulgence  of  any 
vice,  that  the  breath  of  slander  should  never  taint 
his  name. 

A  governor  possessing  all  these  requisites  would 
be  perfect, — he  would  have  more  of  the  angelic  than 
the  human  character,  no  doubt,  and  a  governor  of 
such  perfection  may  be  unattainable.  True ;  but  what 
method  is  pursued  of  ascertaining  that  the  intended 
governor  of  a  colony  has  any  one  of  these  requisites, 
though  the  possession  of  some  one  or  mora  of  them 
must  be  necessary  to  ensure,  not  only  the  {^cultural 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  colony,  but  its 
advance  in  religion  and  morality.  If  any  mode  has 
been  followed  for  informing  the  minister  in  these 
respects,  before  he  appoints  a  man  to  be  governor 
of  a  colony,  it  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in 
its  results. 

If  the  governors  of  our  colonies  had  been  reason- 
ably well  qualified  for  the  dischai^e  of  all  the  high 
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functions  of  their  very  high  office,  we  should  .  >t 
have  that  chequered  system  of  colonial  policy,  more 
remarkable  for  its  variety  than  its  science  or 
uniformity  of  principle,  nor  should  we  have  wit- 
nessed that  continual  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent  by  which  our  colonial  rule  has 
become  a  by-word  and  a  proverb  of  reproach. 

When  there  is  any  substantive  ground  of  com- 
plaint in  a  particular  act  of  a  governor,  complaint 
may  be  made,  if  the  act  is  sufficiently  grievous  to 
justify  complaint,  and,  if  it  be  not  of  that  nature,  it 
is  perhaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  borne  in  silence. 
But  where  there  is  no  particular  act  to  complain  of, 
where  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  govern- 
ment is  in  fault,  without  any  one  individual  more 
than  another  having  right  to  complain,  though  the 
fault  may  be  glaringly  obvious  to  those  on  the  spot, 
there  is  no  channel  through  which  the  knowledge 
of  this  can  reach  the  Secretary  of  State.  Error 
continues  till  it  is  followed  by  disaster,  and  then 
the  fault  is  laid  anywhere  but  on  the  right 
shoulder.  What  an  instance  of  the  justice  of  this 
observation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  any  one  may  learn  who  has  traveled 
through  the  colony,  and  heard  from  the  colonists 
the  follies  and  blunders  of  its  governors,  one 
after  the  other,  —  each  man  considering  himself 
cleverer  than  his  predecessor,   and,   without  doubt 
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or  hesitation,  undoing  what  he  had  found  already 
done,  though  it  might  have  been  done  after  much 
consideration  and  at  great  expense.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  mother  country  must  give 
the  credit  of  so  many  Kaiir  wars.  The  Kafirs  are 
formidable  foes,  no  doubt,  more  formidable,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  savf^es  whatsoever;  but  the  colo- 
nists believe  that  it  is  our  own  folly,  or  rather  the 
folly  and  presumption  of  our  governors,  which  has 
made  them  so.  They  say  they  did  not  bear  that 
formidable  character,  nor  deserve  it,  twenty  years 
ago,  and  that  they  have  acquired  it  only  from  our- 
selves. How  many  millions  of  money  might  have 
been  saved  to  Great  Britain,  and  how  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  the  poor  colonists,  if  an  able  governor, 
at  the  beginning,  had  chalked  out  a  consistent,  philo- 
sophical system  of  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and 
of  protection  against  their  vicious  propensities,  such 
as  was  projected  by  that  able  and  excellent  man 
Governor  D'Urban,  for  interposing  between  the 
colony  and  the  Kafirs  a  country  inhabited  by  the 
Kafirs,  but  over  which,  by  the  introduction  of 
civilized  institutions,  their  chiefs  should  have  ceased 
to  exert  influence ;  and  each  governor  that  succeeded 
him  had  been  enjoined  to  observe  this,  instead  of 
each  being  allowed  to  indulge  his  own  crude  notions, 
and  to  attempt  to  build  a  reputation  for  himself  on 
the  destruction  of  that  which  he  found  to  exist  in  his 
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predecessors,  not  unfrequently  in  tho  teeth  of  in- 
structions from  the  home  government !" 

But  even  where  there  are  substantive  grounds  of 
complaint,  where  the  objection  is  not  to  the  general 
policy  of  a  governor,  but  to  an  individual  act  of  his, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  complaint  is  easy  and 
redress  certain.  That  is  the  exception :  the  rule  is  the 
reverse.  J^ord  Grey  says,  "  Every  inhabitant  of  the 
colonies  is  entitled  freely  to  address  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  any  complaint  or  remarks  he  may  think 
proper  on  the  measures  of  the  local  authorities, 
subject  only  to  the  rule  that  such  letters  shall  be 
transmitted  through  the  hands  of  the  governor,  (who 
is  bound  to  forward  them,)  in  order  that  he  may, 
at  the  same  time,  send  such  explanations  on  the 
subject  as  appear  to  him  to  be  called  for;"  and 
he  infers  that  ''  it  is  hence  impossible  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  can  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
any  errors  or  abuses  committed  by  the  local 
authorities." 

The  rule  which  requires  that  complaints  gainst 
any  colonial  government  must  be  transmitted  through 
the  governor  of  the  particular  colony  seems  un- 
doubtedly a  convenient  one,  in  some  respects,  and 
yet  it  not  unfrequently  works  most  prejudicially  to 


•  The  text  waa  written  in  the  year  1854,  prior  tw  Sir  George 
Grey*s  appointment  as  governor,  and,  consequently,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  his  frontier  policy. 
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the  complaining  party.  The  intention  seems  to  b^) 
that  the  bane  shall  be  accompanied  by  its  antidote,  if 
there  be  one ;  that  the  minister  shall  not  have  to 
read  the  complaint,  and  then  have  to  write  to  the 
colony  for  an  answer,  and  wait  for  it  before  adjudi- 
cating on  the  complaint.  It  is  obvious  that  much 
time  and  trouble  is  saved  by  requiring  that  com- 
plaints should  be  transmitted  through  the  governor, 
and  that  he  should  accompany  them  with  his  own 
observations. 

But,  when  it  is  inferred  from  this  that  "  it  is 
impossible  that  the  Secretary  of  State  can  be  kept 
in  ignor&nce  of  any  errors  or  abuses  committed  by 
the  local  authorities,"  a  great  deal  more  is  inferred 
than  is  consistent  with  the  fact — as  must  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  will  reflect  upon  the  subject. 

These  observations  are  now  in  some  degree  super- 
fluous with  regard  to  the  North  American  and  the 
Australian  colonies  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  be- 
cause, in  these  colonies,  there  is  a  parliament  through 
which  the  subject  can  always  make  his  complaints  be 
heard;  if  they  are  worthy  of  being  listened  to.  But 
there  are  very  many  of  our  cc^onies  to  which  the  boon 
of  popular  representation  has  not  yet  been  conceded, 
and  to  which  it  seems  improbable  that  it  ever  will  bo 
conceded.  As  to  these,  the  rules  of  the  service 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  reine<ly  tlu!  unfavorable 
position  of  the  minister  at  home  for  obtaining  correct 
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knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  any  colony,  which 
has  been  before  adverted  to,  and  should  provide  eveiy 
possible  means  for  his  obtaining  correct  information. 
This  would  be  so  far  achieved  if  the  access  of  the 
colonists  to  the  minister  were  made,  as  nearly 
as  circumstances  will  admit,  the  same  as  the 
access  to  the  Home  Secretary  which  the  subject 
at  home  enjoys,  and  the  action  of  the  necessary 
intervention  of  the  governor  were  made  as  open 
as  possible.  ^ 

But  the  best  official  arrangements  will  never 
altogether  prevent  error  and  abuse,  while  the  com- 
munity to  be  governed  is  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  imperial  government  as  most  of  our  colonies  are 
and  must  ever  continue  to  be.  As  to  the  larger  ones 
— our  North  American,  South  African,  Australian, 
and  New  Zealand  colonies, — what  opportunities  do 
they  not  afford  for  founding  new  dynasties  from  the 
collateral  branches  of  our  royal  family,  or  the  decayed 
families  of  our  ancient  nobility ! 

If  the  two  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Newfound- 
It  ad,  and  Nova  Scotia  were  offered  emancipation, 
accompanied  by  an  intimation  of  readiness  to  give 
them,  from  either  of  the  sources  which  have  been 
suggested,  a  sovereign,  who  should  rule  them  under 
a  federal  union  of  the  five  colonies,  can  there  be 
a  doubt  that  they  would  readily  accept  the  offer  ? — 
if,  moreover,   part   of  such  an  arrangement   should 
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be  that  a  foundation  for  the  nobility  of  this  new 
dynasty  should  be  taken  from  the  decayed  fiunilies 
or  from  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobility  of  the 
mother  country,  to  whom  grants  of  reserved  crown 
land  might  be  given  under  certain  conditions — entail 
being  probably  one  of  them, — in  the  mother  country, 
many  ancient  families  would  be  relieved  firom  em- 
barrassment, and  in  the  new  kingdom,  there  would 
thus  be  an  old  nobility,  so  to  speak,  to  give  tone  and 
character  to  the  new  nobility  to  be  gradually  created 
by  the  ennobling  of  the  colonists.* 

If  the  same  course  were  followed  with  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  and  carried  out  in 
a  grand  and  noble  spirit,  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
found  great  independent  states.  Great  Britain  would, 
in  fact,  be  reproduced  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
the  parent  stem  would  be  freed  from  much  useless 
wood,  and  these  off-shoots,  having  life  and  vigor 
transfused  into  them,  would  rapidly  gain  strength  to 
equal  the  parent  tree  in  vigor. 

With  these  kingdoms  of  her  own  creation,  bound 
to  her  by  every  social  tie  which  binds  men  or  nations 
to  each  other,  what  a  front  of  strength  would  Great 
Britain  —  backed  as  she  and  her  daughter  nations 
would  undoubtedly  be  in  such  a  struggle  by  the 
generous  sympathies,  if  not  by  the  active  co-operation, 

>  The  Grovernor  of  Maryland  used  to  have  power  to  grant  patents 
of  nobility. 
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of  the  United  States  of  North  America  —  pre- 
sent to  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  earth  for 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  in  thought,  action,  and 
utterance,  should  they  attempt,  as  has  been  more 
than  once  threatened,  and  as  will  one  day  be 
attempted,  to  extinguish  liberty  in  the  ruins  of  Great 
Britain ! 

How  worthy  of  the  sovereign  whom  God,  in  His 
goodness  and  mercy,  has  given  to  reign  over  us 
would  such  a  measure  be,  and  how  much  in  keeping 
with  the  man^ement  of  her  own  proper  family 
would  be  this  management  of  the  national  family  ! 
What  brilliancy  would  it  add  to  the  lustre  of  a  reign, 
which  has  every  promise  of  being  famous  i^  the 
annals  of  history  for  the  virtues  of  the  sovereign  as 
a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen!  How  would  it 
extend  to  the  furthest  bounds  of  the  earth  those 
sentiments  of  enthusiastic  affection,  admiration,  and 
respect  with  which  the  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms 
regard  our  good  and  excellent  queen !  How  glorious 
an  occupation  for  the  minister,  who  should  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  the  elaboration  of  a  measure 
which  would  make  so  many  kings  and  regulaie  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  so  many  nations ! 
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Agent  and  Valuer.    8vo.  lOf.  6d. 
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Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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ture; With  Practical  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  and  Management  of  Engines 
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with  89  Woodents.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
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Ent{ino,  in  its  Application  to  Mine*.  UiU>, 
Steam-Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  KditedbyJoiiNliouBKB,  C.E. 
Now  Edition  \  with  33  Steel  Plates  and  349 
Wood  Engravings.    4to.  price  27s. 

Bonme.— A  TraatiM  on  the  Sertw  Propeller: 
With  various  Suggestions  of  Improvement. 
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price  38s. 

Boyd.  — A  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets, 

Published  with  tho  sanction  and  approral 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  AJini- 
rolty.  By  Joiin  M'Nbill  Boyd,  Captain, 
R.N.  With  Compass-Signals  in  Colours, 
and  236  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOa.  6d. 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art :  Comprising  the  History, 
Description,  and  ScientiQo  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with 
tlie  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  in  general  use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Bbandb,  F.R.S.L.  and  E. ;  assisted  by  Db. 
J.  Capvin.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected ;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo.  60s. 

Professor  Brando's  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Manufactures ; 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Calico-Print- 
ing,  Sugur-Manufacturo,  the  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  &c. ;  delivered  before  the 
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by  J.  ScorFEBN,  M.B.  Fcp,  8vo,  with 
Woodcuts,  price  7s,  6d. 

Brewer.  —  An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 
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prising a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  with  Illus- 
trative Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bbewer, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  History  and 
Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 
Seeond  Hdi/ioii,  revised  and  corrected. 
Royal  Svo.  12s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Brialmont.— The  Life  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington.  From  tlic  French  of  Alkxjs 
Buialhont,  Coptain  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Belgian  Army :  With  Emendations  nnd 
Additions.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  G}leio,  M..A., 
Chaplain-Qeneral  to  the  Forces  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  With  Maps,  Plans 
of  Battles,  and  Portraits.  Vols.  I,  nnd  IT. 
Svo.  30s. 

Brodie.— Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 

Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  en 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  Benjahix  C. 
BBODiE,Bart.  Third  Edition.   Fcp.8ro.5s. 
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Boll.— The  Maternal  Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Hombor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physician*  ;  formerly  Phycicion- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Inititutiun.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Dr.  T.  Ball's  Hiats  to  Mother*  on  tho  Mtiuco* 

ment  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Fregnftncy  and  in  tho  Lying-in  Room  t  With 
on  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion 
with  those  subjects,  Ac. ;  and  Hint*  upon 
Kuniug.    Now  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and  Manldnd, 

their    Beginning*     and     Prospects.      By 

Baron  C. C.J.  BuNBEN,D.D.,D.C.L.,D.Ph. 

Being  a  New  Edition,  correctied,  remodelled, 

and  extended,  of  Hippolt/tu*  and  hi*  Age. 

7  vols.  8vo.  £5.  6*. 

***  Thli  Kdltion  Is  romiK»''(l  of  tlirco  dlitinct  worka, 
V  lildi  iniij-  U)  liuil  iciiiiriitely,  at  follown  ;— 

1.  HIpixilytua  iind  hia  Ave;  or,  the  BcKliinln-^*  it.d 
l>roap«rti  of  ChriatlMilly.    it  vola.  8vu.  price  £1 .  lU.i. 

2.  Outline  of  the  Plilloso|ihy  of  I'nlvcraol  Hiatoiy  rp- 
pllcd  to  I^HiKiiaue  nii>l  Itelldoii :  ('<mtuiiiiii^  iin  /.c- 
couiit  or  the  Alplmbcilcal  Lunrvrciuex.  2  volii.  bvo. 
price  i:l.  ISa. 

8,  Aniklecta  Ante-Nlcauo.   S  vola.  8vo .  iirlce  It.  Sa. 

Bunsen. — Lyra  Germonica.    Translated 

from    the  Gorman  by  Catheuink  Wikk- 

WOETU.    Tiflh  EdUion  of  the  FinsT  Seiiies, 

Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  chief  Festivals 

of  the  Cliristian  Year.   Second  Series,  the 

Christian  Life.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5j.  each 

Series. 

*•*  Theae  aelectionii  of  (lennBii  Hymnr  liarc  l>cen  made 
from  collcctiona  iiuliUxlicd  In  (ieniiuny  by  Uaron  lli;asE!i; 
and  form  companion  vuluiuca  to 

Theologia  Qermanica:  Which  letteth  forth 
many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine  Tiuth,  and 
saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching 
a  Perfect  Lile.  Translated  by  Susanna 
AViNKWORTU.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Kov. 
CoABLES  KiNOSLEr ;  and  a  Letter  by  Baron 
BuNB£N.   Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Historical  Invodtigation,  in 
Five  Books.  Bv  Baron  C.  C.  J.  Bunben, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the 
Gernian  by  C .  H.  Cottbell,  Esq ,  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  288.  j 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  80*. 


Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Modem 

and  Ancient  Geograpliy ;  comprising  Fifty- 
two  full-coloured  Maps ;  with  complete  In- 
dices. New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.  Edited  by 
the  Author's  Son.  Royal  4to.  24s.  half- bound. 

(  The  Mwloni  Atlns  of  28  full-coloured  Mapa. 


Separately 


Koyul  8vo.  price  14a. 
I  The  Ancient  Atlaa  of  :!t  hiU-coloured  Mapa. 

[        lfi'V;ilsv,i.  I'lice  12a. 


Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem  and 

Ancient  Oeographr.  Now  Kilition,  lho« 
roughly  revised,  with  such  Alteration*  intro> 
(lured  n«  continually  progressive  Discovrriei 
nnd  the  latest  Infonnntion  have  rendered 
nccettory.     Post  8vo.  pric*  7*.  6d. 

Burton.— First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa ; 

or,  an  Exploration  of  Hurar.  By  Kiciiahu 
F.  BCBTUK,Capluin,  Bombay  Army.  With 
Maps  and  coloured  Plate*,    bvo.  18s, 

Burton.  —  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil- 

frimago  to  El  Medinah  and  Kleccah.  By 
UCHARn  F.  BuHTON,  Captain,  Bomhiy 
Army.  Second hUlilwn,rQywi\;  wilhculuuicd 
Plate*  and  Woodcut*.  2  vol*,  crown  8vo. 
price  24s. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Law*  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Toxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horae  Duties; 
Post-Ofltce  Regulations  ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 17th  Edition,  comprising  the  Publio 
Acts  of  thoSession  1858.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOt.  6d. 

Tho  Cabinet  Oasetteor:  A  Popular  Geogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  All  the  Countries  of 
the  World.  By  tho  Author  of  The  Cabinet 
Lawyer.      Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Calendars  of  State  Papers,   Domestic 

Series,  published  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  Sanction 
of  H.M.  Secretary  of  Stiito  for  the  IIoiiiu 
Depart  meut  :— 

The  Reign  of  JAMES  I.  1003-23,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Gkeen.  Vou  .  I.  to  III.  imperial  8vo. 
158.  each. 

Tho  Reign  of  CHARLES  1. 1G25-26,  edited 
by  JouN  BuucE,  V.P.S. A.  Imperial  8vo.  1  Ss. 

Tho  Keigns  of  EDWARD  VI.,  M.\RY, 
ELIZABETH,  1617-80,  edited  by  K.  Li;iiON, 
Esq.     Imperial  8vo.  15s. 

Historical  Notes  relative  to  the  llistoj-y 
of  England,  from  the  Acccseion  of  HENRY 
VIII.  to  the  Death  of  ANNE  (1509-1714), 
compiled  by  F.  S.  Thomas,  Esq.  3  vols. 
imperial  8vo.  40s. 

State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland,  from  tho 
Reign  of  HENRY  VIII.  to  tlio  Accession  of 
JAMES  I.  (1509-1603),  and  of  the  Corre- 
spondence relating  to  MARY  QUEEN  of 
SCOTS,  during  her  Captivity  in  England, 
edited  by  M.  J.  TuourE,  Esq.     2  vols.  imp. 

8vo.  30:J. 
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Calvert  —  The   Wife'i    Maaoal ;  or, 

Praycn,  Thouaht*,  nnd  PoDgi  on  Seroral 
Oooatioiit  of  •  Matron's  Lifo.  Br  the  Kov. 
W.  CiLVKitT,  M.A.  Ornamciitod  from  Do- 
■igni  by  tho  Author  in  th«  ttjrle  of  Quifit 
Bitabrlh'i  Prater-Boot.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8to.  10*.  fid. 

Gatlow.— Popular  Conehology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  nrranitcd  according  to  tho 
Modem  Svitera  :  With  a  detailud  Acco\nit 
of  tlio  Annnnla,  and  a  roniplcto  De  crijitivo 
Litt  of  llio  Families  und  Qcncra  of  Recent 
and  Fomil  ShelU.  By  Aovra  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  iinproTcd  ;  with  405 
Woodcnt  Illustrations,   f  ost  Bro.  price  14s. 

Cecil.  — The  Btad  Farm;  or,  Hints  on 

Breedins  ITorsos  for  tho  Turf,  the  Chase,  nnd 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race- 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  espocinllj  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
OlCUi.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

Oaeil'i  Stable  Practioa ;  or,  Einti  on  Training 

for  tho  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road; 
with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race-Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  AddresRod  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple-Chasing, 
and  Fox-Hunting.  Fop.  8ro.  with  Flatp, 
price  6s.  half-bound. 

Chapman.  —  History  of  Onstavns  Adol- 

pirns  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  tho 
King's  Death :  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  By  B.  Ghapkan,  M.A.,  Yicar  of 
Letherhcnd.    8to.  with  Flans,  128.  6d. 

Cho^  eal  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  Applications  to  the 
Arts :  Including  Painting,  Interior  Decoro- 
tion,  Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Glazing,  Paper- Staining,  Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing,  Map-Colouring,DresB, 
Landscape  and  Flower-Gardening,  &c,  &c. 
Translated  b^  Chablxs  Mabtbi..  Second 
■Edition;  with  4  Plates.  Crown  8ro. 
price  10b  6d. 

Conybeare  a  ad  Howson.— The  Tiife  and 

Epistles  of  L'^in*  Paul :  Comp-ising  a  com- 

51ete  Bioj5i:p.  :-  of  tho  Apostle,  and  a 
'ranslutioa  oi  '-r  F'>  sties  ini'' ted  in 
Chronolo),'icT:l  uiJor,  liy  the  R<!V.  W.  J. 
CoNTBE.  •.<►,  M.7..  ■  and  the  F.v.  J.  S. 
HoWBO^,  V  A.  €:\-o.id  EJUion,  r:  isod  and 
corrected ;  /ith  Si.  iretal  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts, and  4  Platos.  2  toIs.  square  crown 
Sto.  3l8.  6d.  cloth. 

V  The  Original  Edition,  with  more  mimerons  lUaitrn- 
tlonii,  in  i  Toll.  4to.  ]irice  Is*.— may  aluo  be  had. 


Chronicles  and   Memorials  of  Or^ut 

Britain  and  Ireland  during  tho  Middle  i''», 
published  by  the  authority  of  H.M.  'ir^1l' 
aury,  under  tho  direction  of  the  Master  of 
theBolU Royal  Rro. 

Oapgravo's  Chronicle  of  England,  edited  by 
tho  Kev.  F.  C.  lIiNOEBTOir,  M.A 8».  Oj. 

Chronicon  Monastorii  de  Abingdon,  edited 
by  Rot.  J.  Strtbnsov Vol.  I.  Bs.  Od. 

LiTcs  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  edited  bv 
the  Rer.  H.  R.  LrABD,  U.A 8s.  6d 

Monumcnta  Fmncisoana,  edited  by  the  Ror. 
J.  S.BiiEWER,  M.A Si.  6(1 

Fasoiruli  Zisaniorum    Magistri    Juhanni 
Wyclif  cum  Tritico.    Edited  by  the  Rer.  \\ . 
W.  8HIBLIT,  M.A 8i.  fid. 

Stewart's  Bulk  of  the  Croniclis  of  Scof1'\nd, 
edited  by  W*.  B.  TuBNBUix Vol.  I.  8s.  Cd. 

J.  CapgrnTo  Liber  de  lUustribus  Ifenridji, 
edited  by  Rer.  F.  0.  HiNOiSTOir,  M.A.  8s.  6il. 

English  Translation  of  CnpgraTo'i  Book  of 
Ihe,  lllHatrioii.i  Ilemiet,  by  the  Rev.  F,  C. 
HiNGESTOW,  M.A 10s.  6<l 

Itistoria  do  Monnsterii  S.  Aueustini  Caiitua- 
rciinis,  edited  by  Rer.  C.  Habswickb.  8i.  6d. 

Connolly.— History  of  the  Royal  Sappers 

and  Miners :  Including  the  Services  of  the 
Corps  in  the  Crimea  and  at  tho  Siege  of 
Sobastopol.  By  T.  W.J.  Connoliy,  Qunr- 
tennaster  of  tlio  Royal  Engineers.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  17  co- 
loured plates.    2  rols.  8vo.  price  30s. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine:  Comprising  Oeneral  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diaeases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  ei- 
peoiolly  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  ami 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  nume- 
rous approved  FormuV^  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Now  ifmi]il(ti;  ir,  3  vols. 
Svo.  price  £5.  lis.  cloth. 

Bishop  Cotton's  Indkuctions  in  the 

Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Christianity.  In- 
tended chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Confir- 
mation.   Fourth  Edition.    18mo.  28.  6d. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
tical. Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3,000 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  tho  Present  Time  in  n 
SupplementjComprisingMetropolitan  Water- 
Supply,  Drainage  of  Towns,  Railways, 
CuDical  Proportion,  Brick  and  Iron  Con- 
struction, Iron  Screw  Pile  ,  Tubular  Biidgcs, 
&c.    8ro.  63s.  cloth. 
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CretM.  — MMBorials,  8cl«ntifle  and  LI-  I 

tarary,  of  Andrew  CroMc,  tho  Kln'trii-ian.    | 
Kditoil  by  Mn.  Cbomi.     i'oat  8to.  Of.  6d. 

Crowe. —  The  History  of  France.    By 

Etbb  Evass  CunirR.  In  Five  Vvlumet. 
Vol.  1.  8to.  prioo  1  ta. 

Cmikihank.  —  The  Lifo  of  Sir  John 

FaUtafT,  II..  .t^'cd  in  a  S«riei  of  Twenty- 
four  .1  ^  ,  f '  ''nga  by  Oeor^  Cruik- 
»1  nk.  Al  i  'lonied  by  an  imaginanr 
'  '  rf"*!' 0  of  ti>)  Knight  by  Robkht  B. 
Fi  jri         Royal  8vo.  price  12a.  6d.  cloth. 

"iftdy  Gnat's  Invalid'a  Book.— The  In- 

ralid'f  Own  Book  :  A  Collection  of  Aocipei 
from  vario  la  Booka  and  varioua  Oountnea. 
By  th>-  Uonourable  Last  Ovit.  Second 
jidition.    Fop.  8to.  price  2i.  6d. 

Dale.— I'he  Domestic  Litnrgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parte :  Pabt  I.  Church 
Surrioea  adapted  for  Domeatio  Ute,  with 
Prayer*  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  iclectod 
from  the  Book  of  CuUinon  Prayer;  Paut 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Kvery  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Tuomas  Dalx, 
M.A.,  Canon  Reaidentiary  of  Si.  Paul'a. 
Second  Edition.  Poat  4to.  21a.  cloth  j 
81a.  6d.  calf ;  or  £2. 10a.  morocco. 

-        ,  ,     /  "TBa  FAXtiT  CBirLAur,  iti. 

Boparately   \  xna  Donaawo  Litraor.  lOt.  8<1. 

Davies.— Algiers  in  1857:  Its  Accessi- 
bility, Climate,  and  Besourcca  described 
with  especial  reference  to  English  Invalids ; 
with  details  of  Recreation  obtainable  in  its 
Neighbourhood  added  for  tho  use  of  Tra- 
vellers in  general.  By  tho  Rev.  E.  W.  L. 
Daties,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Post  Svo.  with  4, 
Illustrations,  6a. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  .4n9ler  and  his 

Friend ;  or,  Piscatory  CoUoquiea  and  Fish- 
ing Ex'ursions.  By  John  Datt,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &o.    Fop.  8vu.  price  6a. 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  Siatriet:  or,  Piioatory 

Colloquies  and  Fisliini;  Kxcursions  in  West- 
moreland and  Ctuuberlaud.  By  John 
Datt,  M.D.,  F.R.8.    Fcp,  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Sonneraet.  By 
Sir  H.  T.  DELABBcns.F.R  S.  With  Maps, 
Plates,  and  Woodcut  •      8vo.  price  14*. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  Ds  I.A  Ritb, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Waikbh, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.   3  vols.  Svo.  price  £3.  ISs.  cloth. 


Abbe    Don   necb't  lUasionary  Adven* 

iitri>i  m  li'i.»>  art'1  Mciiro  \  lVr'>iiinl 
Narrative  of  Hix  Yoart  "^.  ,.i''"'>  "i  i>io«i' 
Regions  Tratialatrd  from  t  In-  f  n  '■■••li  umW-r 
tlH<  Aulli  If'*  *uprriiili*n>loiicc.  Sro.  Willi 
Map,  10*.  6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  MlkEUition.  Fcp.  Svo,  6a. 

DefMe*  of  The  lelloee  of  Faith,  by  iea 
Author!  Being  a  lUjoinder  to  rri'U,,^* 
Newman'*  Rfply :  Including  a  full  I  nitmi- 
nation  of  that  Writer'a  Critittism  on  th« 
Character  of  Christ ;  and  a  Chnplor  on  tha 
Aspects  and  Pretentions  of  Modern  Di-isnu 
Second  Edtlkn,  revised.     Post  Hvo.  5*.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Oreeic  Coneordan««  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  an  Alli>n\|  t  at  h 
Verbal  Connexion  between  tho  Qrwli  and 
the  English  Texts  ;  including  a  Concon  nco 
to  tho  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  ('■  'ck- 
English  and  English  Greek.  Now  Rtlii  on, 
with  a  new  Index.    Royal  Svo.  pru**  42s, 

The  Xngliehauui's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con* 

cordaneo  of  tho  Old  Tostiinicnt:  Bcin^  u  i 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  bctwet'i 
tho  Onginal  and  tho  English  Translations  ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  NamoH 
atid  their  Occurrences,  &c.  2  vols,  royal 
8to.  £3.  IBs.  6d.  j  large  paper,  £4.  14a.  6d. 

Ephemera's    Handbook    of    Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Troiling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Fishmg  :  With  the  Rutural 
History  of  River-Fish,  and  tho  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  con-ectcd 
and  improved  I  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Iphemera'i  The  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising  tho  Theory,  Principles,  and  Priu  - 
tice  of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire  t  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  ita  Habit*  described,  and  the  >>est 
way  t>f  artificially  Breeding  it.  Fcp.  8to. 
with  coloured  Plates,  price  149. 

Fairbaim.— Useftil  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancaahiro.  With  Appendices,  containing 
the  Results  of  Experimental  Inquiries  into 
the  Strength  of  Materials,  the  Causea  of 
Boiler  Explosions,  4c.  By  WittiAM 
Faibbaibn,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Sreond  Edilwn  > 
with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Fischer.— Francis  Bacon  of  Verulam: 

Realistic  Philosophy  nnd  its  Ago.  By  Dr. 
K.  Fischer.  Translated  by  John  Oxen- 
TOBD.     Post  Svo.  9».  Od. 
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NEW  WORirS  Airs  NEW  EDITIONS 


Forester.— Rambles  in  the  Islands  of 

Corsicn  and  Sardinia;  With  Notices  of 
their  History,  Antiquities,  aud  present 
Condition.  By  Thomas  Foubstkb,  Au- 
thor of  Norway  in  1818-1849.  With 
coloured  Map  ;  and  numerous  Illustrations 
in  Colours  and  Tints  and  on  Wood,  from 
Drawings  made  during  tlie  Tour  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  M.  A.  BiDDUiru,  K.A.  ImiJerial 
8vo.  price  289. 

Garratt.— Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ;  or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Lift ,  By 
Geohob  Oaukatt.  Sfcnnd  Edilhn,  revised 
and  improved  ;  witli  a  Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
8vo.  prieo  4s.  Gd. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  .Tamks  William  Gilbart,  F.R.S., 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  Sixth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    2  vols.  12mo.  Portrait,  IG3. 

Gilbart.  —  Logic  for   the    Million:  A 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
By  J.  W.  GiLBAHT,  F.R.S.  Bth  Edition  ; 
trith  Portrait  of  the  Author.    12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Gleig.— Essays,  Biographical,  Historical, 

and  Miscellaneous,  contributed  chiefly  to  the 
EdinLunjh  and  Quarterli/  lUvieics,  By  the 
Rev.  G.  R,  Oleic,  M.A.,  Chnplnin-Gcncrnl 
to  the  Forces  nnd  Prebendnry  of  St.  Paul's. 
2  vols.  8ro.  21s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Counet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  2l8. ;  morocco,  £1.  I63. 

Gosse.  —  A    Naturalist's    Sojourn    in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  II.  GossB,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  Svo.  price  14e. 

Greathed.— Iietters  from  Delhi  during 

the  Siege.  By  H.  11.  GnEAi'iiED,  Esq., 
Tolitical  Agent.    Post  Svo.  * 

Green.— Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  Maiit  Anxe  Everett 
Gbben,  Editor  of  the  Letters  of  lloi/al  and 
Illuttrioiis  Ladies.  With  numerous  Por- 
traits. Complete  in  G  vols,  post  Svo.  prieo 
10s.  fid.  each. — Any  Volume  may  bo  had 
separately  to  complete  sets. 

Greyson.  —  Selections  team  the  Corre- 
spondence of  R.  E.  II.  Orrtson,  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  of 
Faith.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  Ts.Gd. 

Grove,  —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grote.  Q.C,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  &c.     Third  Edition.    Svo.  price  78. 


Gnmey.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketehce. 
By  the  Ba\.  John  H.  Gvrnst,  M.A.,  Hector 
of  St.  Mary's,  Marylobone.    Fcp.  Svo.  Gs. 

Evening  Beoreationi ;  or,  Bunples   from  the 

Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  If, 
Gurnet,  M.  A.    Crown  Svo.  Ss. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
OvriLT.    Tliird  Edition.    Svo.  42b. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GusTAV  KONia.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Habb  nnd  Subamna  Wikk- 
WORTH.    Fcp.  4to.  price  28s. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buon- 
arroti: Witii  Tranblations  of  many  of  his 
Poems  and  Letters  ;  also  Memoirs  of  Savo- 
narola, Ra])hacl,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  By 
John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Hecond  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  ;  with 
20  copperplate  Engravings.  2  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

ninitrationt,  Arohiteotoral  and  Pictorial,  of 

the  Genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonan-oti. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  the 
Coranicndatore  Canina  ;  C.  R.  Cockebell, 
Esq.,  11  A.;  and  J.  S.  Harford,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    Folio,  733.  Gd.  half-bound. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  t!ie  R«v.  W.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk ;  or.  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  Harry  Hieover.  New  Edition,  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  24s. 

Harry  Hieover.- The  Htinting.Field.  B7  Harry 

Hieover.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo. 
6b.  half- bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  —  Fraetieal  Horiemanthip, 
By  Harry  Hieover.  Second  Edition ;  with 
2  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  8tnd;  or, 

Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  tlio 
Stable.  By  Harry  Hieoveb.  Second 
Edition;  withPortrait  of  the  Author.  Fep. 
Svo.  price  5b.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Praotieal  Far- 
poses  and  Practical  Men:  Being  a  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Uarby  Hibotsr.  With 
2  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58.  ludf-bound. 
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Hassall.— Adulterations  Detected;   or, 

Plain  Instruclions  for  tlio  Discovery  of 
Frauds  iu  Food  and  Medicine.  Bv  AKTiirB 
Hill  IIassall,  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  The 
Lancet  Sanitary  Comniission  ;  and  Autlior  of 
tbc  Reports  of  that  Commission  published 
under  the  title  of  Food  and  Us  Adulteralioita 
(which  may  also  bo  had,  in  8vo.  price  28».) 
With  225  illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  178.  6d. 

Hassall.— A  History  of  the  British  Fresh 

Water  Algtc :  Including  Descriptions  of  the 
DesfvidecB  and  Diutomacco).  With  upwards 
of  One  Uundred  Plates  of  Figures,  illus- 
trating the  various  Species.  IJy  ABTUtrn 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Author  of  Micro- 
tcopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  Ac.  2 
vols.  8vo.  with  103  Plates,  price  £1.  ISs. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to  Toung 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Ouns  and 
Shooting.  lOtli  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawkbb  ; 
with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  nu- 
merous Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21b. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Bolls  of  the  Ofllcial  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Muniqfpal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Euro})e,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States ;  the 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain ;  &c. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  Svo. 
price  258.  half-bound. 

Hayward.  —  Biographical  and  Critical 

Essays,  reprinted  from  Keviews,  with  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections.  By  A.  Hatwaiid, 
Esq.,  Q.C.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  248. 

The  Heirs  of  Cheveleigh:  A  Novel.   By 

Qeevaise  Abbott.  3  vols,  post  Svo. 
price  3l8.  Cd. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  SiB  John  F.  W.  Hebschel, 
Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  I'iflh  Edition ,  revised 
and  coirccted  to  the  existing  state  of  Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ;  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Svo,  price  18s. 

Sir  John  Herwhel's  Eiiayi  from  the  Edin- 

burgh  and  Quarli'ili/  llevirirs,  with  Ad- 
dresses and  other  rifces.     8vo.  imco  18s. 

Hinchliff.— Summer  Months  among  the 

Alps  :  With  tiio  Asoeiit  of  Monte  Rosa. 
By  Thomas  W.  JIisculifp,  of  Lincoln's 
Iiin,  Bnrristcr-nt-Law.  With  4  tintod 
Views  nnd  3  Miips.    Poet  Svo.  pri>.'elOs.  Gil. 


Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society :  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  • 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fup.Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Holland.  —  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sib  Henbt  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince-Consort.  Third 
Edition,  revised  throughout  nnd  corrected  ; 
with  some  Additions.    Svo.  18s. 

Hollaiid.-Ghapten  on  Mental  Physiology.  By 
Sib  Henbt  Hollaxd,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
Sledical  Notes  and  Refections  by  the  same 
Author.    Second  Edition.    Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens ;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sib  William  Jackson  Uookeb, 
K.H.,  Ac,  Director.    IGmo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker's  ICnieam  of  Economic  Botany ;  or,  a 

Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Remark- 
able Vegetable  Products  of  the  l^Iusoum 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.     16mo.  Is. 

Hooker  and  Amott.— The  British  Flora ; 

comprising  the  Phicnogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  nu- 
merous Figm-es  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sib  W.  J. 
HooKEB,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  Ac. ;  and  O.  A. 
Walkee-Aknott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12ino. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  2l8. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the   Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Tenth  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Haetwell  Hobne, 
B.D.  (the  Author) ;  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Dattdsgk,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  LL.D. ;  and  S.  Puideattx  Tbeqelles, 
LL.D.  With  4  Maps  and  22  A'ignrttes  and 
Facsimiles.    4  vols.  Svo.  £3.  13s.  Cd. 

•«•  Tlie  Four  Volumes  may  also  l<e  lial  iri>a,'aMii  as 
follows  :— 

Vol.  I.— ASmnmar}-orilicE»lilciirofortlif  fiemiiiionpfi", 
Autlii'iiticUv,  Uncorniptcil  I'leii'rviitloii.aiMl  IiKpiratioiKif 
the  Holy  Scriiituren.  Hy  the  lU'V.  T.  H.  lluriic,  11.1)..  «vo.  lis. 

Vol..  1 1.— Tlic  Text  oftho  Old  reilament  ci)ni>I.liroil :  With 
n  Treatise  on  Sarrcd  liitiTi>ri'talion  ;  ami  a  tirli  f  Intro<liif- 
tioii  to  llio  Otit  TmlumfiU  HrM)ln  anil  the  Aiucrui')"!-  I'y  S, 
DaviaBoii,  D.l).  (llallc)  ami  LL.D ^vo,  iT,r. 

Vol..  in.— A  Sunimarvof  Itililleal  OooKr.-.iIiy  ami  Aiitl- 
qulties.     lly  the  llcv.  T.  11.  Home,  11.1) fvo.  IM, 

Vol  I  v.— All  Iiitrodiirtlr.u  to  the  Textual  Critlciiim  i.f  Ihe 
Nev  Tfltment.  llv  the  llev.  T.  II.  IhTii.-,  H.li.  Hip 
I'rlllral  t'lirt  re-nritten,  ami  the  rem.iiii.ler  iL\i«e(l  ;oul 
tdUcil  hv  M.  r.  Trei/elles,  LL.1> ^\'\  I'f. 
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Home.  —  A  Compendious  Introdaction 

to  tlic  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  HAaxwELi  HoBNE,  B.D.  New  Edition, 
with  Maps  and  IllustrationB,    12mo.  9s. 

Hoskims.— Talpa ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of 

a  Clay  Farm  :  An  ARrioulturnl  Fragment. 
By  CirAXDOS  AVnr.N  IIoskvns,  Fsq.  Fourth 
Edition.  WiHi  2t  Woodcuts  tiom  tl-o 
original  Designs  by  GEOuaE  Cbuiksh^nk. 
16ino.  price  5s.  6d. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children ;  Intended 

especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses  in  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ;  but  containing 
Directions  of  Bervice  to  all  who  have  tlio 
charge  of  the  Young.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  M.)  — An  Art-Student  in 
Munich.  By  Ansa  AIabt  Howitt.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  price  Ms. 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Year.  By  Maiy 

Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  6s . 

Howitt.— Tallangetta,    the    Squatter's 

Home ;  A  Story  of  Austrahan  Life.  By 
William  ITowitt,  Author  of  Two  Tears  in 
Victoria,  &c.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  18s. 

Howitt.— Land,    Labour,    and   Gold; 

or.  Two  Years  in  Victoria :  With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By 
William  Howitt.  Second  Edilinn,  con- 
taining the  most  recent  Information  re- 
garding the  Colony.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
price  10s. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition, 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  price  258. 

William  Howitt'i  Boy't.ConntryBook:  Being 

the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written 
by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the 
CoimtiT.  New  Edition ;  with  40  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8 vo.  price  6s. 

Howitt.  — The  Bnral  Life  of  England.  By 
William  Howiit.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  WilUams.     Medium  8vo.  21s. 

Hue- Christianity  in  China,   Tartary, 

and  Thibi-t.  By  M.  I'Abbe  lire,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  Chum ;  Author  of 
The  C'-^nese  Empire,  &.c.  ToL3.  I.  .tnil  II. 
8to.  21s.  ;  and  Vol.  III.  price  IDs.  6d. 


Hue- The  Chinese  Empire :  A  Sequel 

to  Hue  and  Qabet'i  Journey  through  Tartary 
and  Thibet.  By  the  Abb^  Hue,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  Cliina.  Second 
Edition !  with  Map.    2  vols.  8vo.  24a. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Willi  in  conformity  with  the  Law ;  Witli  n 
■Acar  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  t)io 
distribution  of  Personal  Ei^tato  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  mueli 
useful  information.  New  and  enlarged  Edi- 
tion ;  including  the  Provisions  of  the  Wills 
Act  Amendment  Act.    Fcp.  Bvo.  28.  6d. 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.   New  and 

enlarged  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author 
with  reference  to  the  latest  reported  Cases 
and  Acts  of  Parliament.    Fop.  8vo.  Gs. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy.— Where  there's 

a  Will  there's  a  Way ;  An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a  New  Route  ond  Without  Guides. 
By  the  Rev.  0.  Hudson,  M.A.,  and  E.  S. 
Kennedt,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Plate 
and  Map.    Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.   Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mbs.  Sabinh. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  eaeli, 
sewed ;  Ss.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  Svc 
128.  each,  cloth.  Vol.  III.  post  8vo. 
12b.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  Ss.  6d.  cloth  s  and  Past  II.  Ss.  sewed, 
48.  cloth.  Vol.  IV.  Pabt  I.  post  8vo.  ISs. 
cloth;  and  16mo.  price  78.  6d.  cloth,  or 
78.  sewed. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Translated, 
with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mhb.Sabihe. 
IGmo.  price  6e. :  or  in  2  vols.  3b.  6d.  eacii, 
cloth ;  2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.  —  Parables  of  Our  Lord, 

illuminated  and  ornamented  in  the  style  of 
the  Missals  of  the  Renaissance  by  IIenit 
Noel  IlnrrHnKTS.  Square  fcp.  'Svo.  21?. 
in  massive  carved  covers ;  or  SOs.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Hunt.  —  Researches  on    Light   in 

Chcmienl  Relations  ;  embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Pliotographio  Processes. 
By  BoiiF.RT  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.     8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Hutchinson.— Impressions  of  Western 

Africa  :  Willi  a  Report  on  the  Peculiaritiej 
of  Trade  up  the  Rivers  in  the  Bight  ot 
Biafra.  By  T.  J.  IlrTcniKSOx,  K.-.|., 
British  Consul  for  the  Bight  of  BiaiVa  ai.il 
the  Island  of  Fernando  Po.  Post  Svo. 
price  8s.  Gd. 
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Idle,— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  Ac, 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  tbe  Fresh- 
Water  Lochs  of  Scotland  :  Being  the  Expe- 
riences of  C.  IsuB,  Esq.    Fop.  fiko.  5fl. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Mortjrs,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art : 
Fomiiiig  the  First  Sibies  of  Sacred  and 
Li-gendary  Art.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
improved;  with  17  Etchings  and  upwards 
of  180  Woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  new 
ill  this  Edition.  2  vols,  square  crown  8ro. 
price  31s.  6d. 

Mri.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Xonutie 
Orders,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art. 
Forming  the  Second  Seriks  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  88 
Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8to.  price  28s. 

Krs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Xadonna, 

as  represented  in  Christian  Art ;  Forming 
the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged ;  with  27  Etchings  and  165  Wood 
Engravings.     Square  crown  8to.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Commonplace-Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Fast  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Fart  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  Edit. 
revised  and  corrected;  with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  18s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Leotnres  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women ;  — 

1.  SISTE113  of  CnARiTT,   Catholic  anil   Protestant, 

Alirniid  and  at  Home.    Second  Edition,  with  new 
Preface,    Fcp.  8vo,  48. 

2.  The  ComnnriOif  of  Labovb  :  A  Second  Lecture  ou 

tlic  Social  Employment  of  Women.    Frp.  8vo.  ^ia. 

Jaqnemet's  Compeudiam  of  Chronology: 

Containing  the  most  important  Dates  of 
General  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1854.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Alcobk,  M.A.  Second 
E'lilion.    Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Jaqnemet's    Chronology   for  Schools: 

Contnining  the  most  important  Dates  of 
Oenei-al  History,  Politiciil,  Ecclesisa^iticlll, 
and  Ijiteniry,  from  the  Creation  of  tlio 
World  to  (lie  end  of  the  year  1857.  Edited 
by  the  Kev.  Joux  AlcTokn,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo. 
l)riee  3s.  6d. 

Lord  Jeffrey's    Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
gi-avcd  by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crovm  8vo.  2l8.  cloth  j  or  30s.  calf. — 
Or  in  3  vols.  Svo.  price  42s. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  br  Bishop  Hebeb.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  CuablesPaor  Edek, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Johnston.— A  Dictionary  of  Geography, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Stat  istiral, and  Histori- 
cal: Forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith  Johnbtok, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughlr  revised.  In  1 
vol.  of  1,360  pages,  comprismg  about  60,000 
Names  of  Places.  Svo.  36s.  clotli;  or  half- 
bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Eemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John  M.  Kxu- 
BtE,  M.A.,  dec.    2  vols.  Svo.  28a. 

Eesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B .  Kestiven, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.    Square  post  Svo.  7b.  6d. 

Eirby  and  Spence's  Litrodnction  to 

Entomology ;  or.  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  ;  Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noines,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  Ac.  Seventh  Edition,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix relative  to  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  work.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Mrs.  B.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  Edition ;  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  78. 6d. 

The  Letters  of  a  Betrothed.    Fcp.  Svo. 

price  5s.  cloth. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

a  Ladt,  Author  of  Lellirs  o.i  Ila/pinos. 
Fourth  Edition.      Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a  Friend. 
By  a  Lady,  Autliorof  Lellers  to  my  Uiihiowu 
Fiii.'nds.    Fcp.  Svo.  6a, 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landin  ;  comprising  the  Imprn- 
viiatriee,  the  Venetian  Bracelet,  the  Golden 
Violet,  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition  ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle. 
2  vols.  16mo.  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21  i, 
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NEW  WORKS  AWD  KEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER'S   CABINET   CYCLOPiCDIA 


Of  HittOTy,  Biofrtphj,  Litanture,  tha  ArU  and  SeianeM,  Hatnnl  Hiatorj,  and  JbaiifiutnrM. 

A  Serial  of  Original  Worka  by 

Thomas  Kbiohtlit, 
John  Forster, 
Sir  Waltir  !<cott, 
Thomas  Moork, 

AND  OTHER  EMINENT   WrITRRS. 

Complete  in  1S9  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth.  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  ttparaltly,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


Sir  John  IIrrschrl, 
Sir  Jambs  Macrintosh, 
Robert  South  by. 
Sir  Oavid  Brbwitbr, 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 
Tub  Rbv.  O.  R.  Olbio, 
J.  C.  L.  Ob  Sismondi, 
John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  O.S. 


A  Lilt  of  the  Works  eompoiing  the  Cabinkt  CvcLOPiBDiA :— 


^■^1 
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S. 
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I^^H 
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I^^H 
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'  ^^1 

12. 
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^^1 

It. 
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^^1' 

^^^n 

16. 

17. 

1  ^^^H 

»'^H 

18. 

f^H 

19. 

il^^^H 

SO. 

iH 

21. 
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I^^H 

«. 

IIH 

25. 

i^H 

M. 

II^H 

S7. 

fJ^^I 

28. 

U^H- 

20. 

I^H. 

SO. 

^^Hi 

31. 

.S2. 

33. 

IkU'a  niator)'  of  Uussia 3  roln.  lOs.  C<I. 

Bell's  Lives  of  Ilrltinh  Poets 2  vnla.  7t. 

Brcwuter'i  Oleics  1  rol.  Si.  M. 

Coolcy'»  Mnriliine  ami  Inland  l)l«coTcry  S  voln.  10».  fxl. 

Crone's  lliatory  of  France 3  vols.  IDs.  C<1. 

De  Hormn  on  Probubilltles 1  toI.  :Iii.  Od, 

De  Sismondi's  History   of  the  Italian 

Kepublica 1  vol.  38. 6d. 

De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Kmplre  2  vols.  7s. 

Donoran's  Chemistry  l  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

Donovan's  DonieKtic  EiHinomy 2  vols.  "s. 

Dimham's  Spain  and  Portugal 5  vols.  17s.  Od. 

Dunham's  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway S  vols.  lOn.  Cd . 

Dunham's  History  of  Poland 1  vol.  3s.  Od. 

Dunham's  Oermsnlc  Kmplre 3  vols,  IDs.  Od. 

Dunham's   Enroiie  during  the  Middle 

Ages 4  vols.  lis. 

Dunham's  British  Dramatists 2  vols.  7s. 

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Writers   of 

Great  Britain  1  vol.  Sj.  Gd. 

Fergus's  History  of  the  United  States  . .  2  vols.  7s. 
Foabroke'e  Orecian&  Bonian  Antii|ullics  2  vols.  7s. 
Forater's  Lives  of  the  Staiesmen  of  the 

Commonwealth  5  vols,  17s.  Od. 

Oleig's  Lives  of  British  Military  Com- 
manders  3  vols.  Ifls.  Oil. 

Orattan's  History  of  the  Netherlands  ...  1  vol.  3s.  fid, 

Henslow's  Botany 1  vol.  3s.  0<l. 

Hersehel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  3s.  Od. 

Herschel's  Discourse  on  Natural  PMilo*  . 

sophy  1  vol.  Ss.  Od. 

History  of  Rome 2  vols.  79. 

History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.  3s.  Od. 

Holland's  Manufactures  in  Metal 3  vols.  Ills,  Od. 

James's  Lives  of  Forelijn  Statesmen 5  vols.  178,  fltl. 

Katcr  and  Lardner's  Jleclmnics  1  vol.  :ls.  Oil. 

Kolghtley's  Outlines  of  History 1  vol.  Ss.  Od. 

Lardner's  Aritlnnellc 1  vol,  3s,  6d, 

Lardner's  Geometry l  vol.  Ss.  6d. 


I  St,  Lardner  on  Heat 1  vol,  Ss,  Od, 

I  ,35,  Lardner's  Hydrostatlcn  and  Pneumatics  1  vol,  Ss.  Gd. 
i  30.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electricity   and 

■  Magnetism 2  vols.  "s. 

S7.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and    Courtcnay's 

Lives  of  British  Statesmen 7  vols.  2Jn.  M, 

,  31.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  Bell's  History 

I  of  England 10  vols.  X,s. 

I  39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's  emhient  Ita- 

j  Ihui,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Authors  3  vols.  10s,  Gd, 

40.  Moore's  Historj-  of  Ireland i  vols.  Ut. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History 1  vol.  Ss.  6d, 

I  42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology 2  vols,  7», 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural  Philosophy  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manuttcturc  of 

Silk 1  Tol.  Ss.  Od. 

15.  Poster's  Miuiufactures  of  Porcelain  and 

Ohiss 1  vol.  Ss.  CI. 

40.  Koscoe'i  British  Lawyers 1  vol,  3s,  Gd. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland 2  vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley's    Lives    of   eminent    French 

Authors 2  vols.  7s. 

40.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects 1  vol.  Ss.  Gd. 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  IlrltUh  Admirals 5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

51.  Stcbbing's  Church  History 2  vols.  78. 

52.  Stebblng's  Historj-  of  the  lU  -'crmatlou, .  2  vols,  7s. 
5:1,  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Natural  History  1  vol.  Ss.  Gd. 
5t.  Swainson's  Natural  History  and  Classl- 

flc.itlon  of  Animals  1  vol.  Ss.  Gd. 

55.  Swainson's    Habits    and    Instincts    of 

Animals 1  vol,  Ss,  fltl, 

TA.  Swainson's  Birds , . ,  2  vols.  78. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c 2  vols.  7s. 

58.  Swainson's  Quadru|ieds I  vol.  3a.  Gd. 

50.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell-Fish 1  vol.  Ss.  Gd. 

00.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Menageries 1  vol.  3s.  G.I. 

01.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Biography  of 

Zoologists  1  rol.  Ss,  G.1, 

02.  Thlrlwall's  History  of  Greece 8  vols.  28s. 

I 


Br.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulttire  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Grounds :  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticulture,  much 
enlarged  ;  with  98  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Dr.    John    Lindley's  Introduction  to 

Botany.  New  Editioa,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  248. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Young  Master 

Mariner  on  sonic  Subjects  connected  with 
his  Calling.    New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  Ss.Gd. 


Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Florilegium  e  Lusibus  poeticis  divcrsorum 
Oxoniensium  Grsecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Gulieluo  Linwood,  M.A,,  .£dis 
Christi  Alumno.    S^o.  price  148. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture : 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  tlie 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ravat,  and  Management  of  landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. New  and  cheaper  Edition ;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.    Svo.  31s.  Cd. 
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f  Agriculture : 

Practice  of  the 
ig-out,  Improve- 
ianded  Property, 
Economy  of  tlic 
uctions  of  Agri- 

•  Edition;  with 

•  Cd. 


Loudon's  EncyclopsBdia  of  Gardening: 

Comprising  tho  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape-Oardening.  With  many  hundred 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved  by  Mb8.  Lousok.    8vo.  60s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  or  Arboretum  el  Frutieetum  Britan- 
nieum  abridged ;  Containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Qreat  Britain,  Native  and 
Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  De- 
scribed. With  about  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  60s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants :  Com- 
prising the  Specific  Character,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  found  in  Groat  Britain. 
New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs.  LovDOir. 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8to. 
£3.  ISs.  Gd.— Second  Supplement,  2  Is. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia    of   Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Lovson  ;  with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    8to.  63a. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  found  in  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mks. 
Loudon.    8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
nion ;  or.  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life 
Bationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8to.  58. 

Mrs.    London's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  what  shoiUd 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a  Garden.  New 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Low'sElements  of  Practical  Agriculture; 

comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  tlie 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  New  Edition ; 
with  200  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Macaulay.  Corrected  by  Hiusblf. 
8to.  price  12». — Lord  Macnulay's  Si)ccclies 
on  Parliamentary  Kefonn,  IGiiio.  price  Is. 

Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  tlie  Accession  of  James  II.  IBy 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  32s. ; 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  price  SGs. 


Lord  Macanlay's  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  11.  New 
Edition  of  the  first  Four  Volumcii  of  fho 
8v().  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  7  vols. 
post  8vo.  price  6».  each. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Review.     Four  Editions,  as  follows : — 

1.  A  I.iBBAiT  EuiTiox  (the  Hintk),  In  3  Tula.  tia. 

liriic  3fl». 

2.  CVmiplfle  in  OnK  VoLiM  K,  wltli  riirtrail  anrl  \\f 

iiHii'.     Sijuara  cnmn  Hfo.  priie  liln.  -U.tli:  or 
:i<)a.  calf. 

3.  Anotlipr  New  EoiTloir,  InSvds.  f<T.  8»o.  rrKx) 

21».  d.ith. 

4.  Til  e  PFortK's  Editiov,  In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price 

8a.  clotlj. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Ivrjf  and  the  Armada.  By  the  Riglit 
Hon.  Lord  Macaclat.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scharf,  jun.,  ond  engraved  by  Samuel 
WilUams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21e.  boards  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mac    Donald.  —  Poems.     By  George 

Mao  Donald,  Author  of  Witlim  and  If'tl/i- 
out.    Fcp.  8vo.  78. 

Mac  Donald.— Within  and  Without :  A 

Dramatic  Poem.  By  Geoboe  Mac  Doxald. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d, 

MacDougall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  His- 
tory. ByLieutciiant-Coloncl  MacDocoall, 
Commandant  of  the  StalT  Cultegc.  Secuiid 
Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo.  with  10  Plans 
of  Battles,  price  lOs.  6d. 

KaeDongall.  -The  Campaigiu  of  Hannibal, 

onuiiged  mid  critically  coiisideivd,  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  ijtudciits  of  Military 
Ui.fto'ry.  I3y  Lieut. -Col.  P.  L.SIacDocoali,, 
Commandant  of  tlic  StnlF  College.  Post 
8vo.  with  Map,  Ts.  Ccl. 

M'Dougall.— The  Eventful  Voyage  of 

II. M.  Jjisciivert/  Ship  Resolute  tn  tin'  Jrcti,: 
llei/ions  in  iiiiirc/i  of  Sir  John  fraiiklin  ond 
the  Missing  Cri'irs  of  II. M.  hiscoiiri/  Ships 
Erebus  and  Terror,"  1852,  1853,  1851.  % 
Gkouoe  F.  ll'DoroALL,  Muster.  With  a 
coloured  Chart  j  8  Illustrations  in  tinted 
Lithogrnphv  ;  and  22  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price 
21s.  clotii.  ' 
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NEW  WORKS  in  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sir  James  Mackintosh's  MiscelUneoas 

Works :  Including  hit  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgli  Review.  Complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Yignetto. 
Square  crown  8to.  21i.  cloth  t  or  30f.  bound 
in  calf:  or  in  3  toU.  fcp.  8to.  21i. 

Sir  James  KaoUntoih'i  Hiitory  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Reformation,  Library  Edi- 
tion, revixcrl.     2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Macleod.  — The  Elements  of  Political 
Economy.  Uy  IIenuy  Dunning  Macleod, 
Barristcr-ftt-Law,    8vo,  IGs. 

Haeleod.— The  Theory  and  Pracdoe  of  Bank- 
ing: Witli  tlie  Elementary  Principles  of 
Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Excnanges. 
By  IIbnby  Dcnnino  Macleod,  Barrister- 
at-I^aw.    'i  vols,  royal  Svo.  price  SOs. 

M'Cnlloch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 

rotical,  and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  a  Supplement. 
Svo.  price  50s.  cloth ;  half-russia,  66s. 

M'Calloch's  Dictionary,   Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  lUustrated  with  Six 
large  lMa|)».  New  Edition,  revised;  with  a 
Supplement.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  63s. 

Maguire.— Rome;  its  Ruler  and  its  In- 
stitutions. By  John  Fuancis  Maguire, 
M.P.  Witli  n  Portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
Post  Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural 

Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ;  with  34 
Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  lOs.  Gd. 

Hri.   Marcet's  Convenations   on  Chemistry, 

in  wliich  the  Elements  of  tliat  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
impi'OTcd.     2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  148. 

Martineau.  —  Studies   of  Christianity: 

A  Series  of  Original  Papers,  now  iu-st  col- 
lected or  new.  By  James  Maetineau. 
Crcwn  Svo.  7s.  Gdl. 

Hartinean.  —  EndeaTonrs  aft«r  the  Christian 
Life  :  Discourses.  By  James  Mautineau. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  7b.  6d.  each. 


Martinean.— Hymns  for  the  Christian 

Church  and  Homo.  Collected  and  edited  l)y 
Jambs  Mabtineau.  Eleven/A  Edition,  12mo. 
3s.  Gd.  cloth,  or  6s.  calf;  Ftfth  Edition,  32nio. 
Is.  4d.  cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 

Martinean.— Miscellanies :  Comprising  Essays 

on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  and  Corre- 
ipondenee.  Church  and  State,  Theodora 
Parker's  Discourse  of  Religion,  "Phases  of 
Faith,"  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  cf  the  Churche;.  By  Jambs  Mab- 
tineau.   Post  Sto.  9s. 

Mannder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea* 

suiy  :  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopsedin  of 
Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres ;  including 
all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  10s.  cloth ;  boiuid 
in  roan,  128. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Mannder's  Biographical  Treasury;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History  ■  Forming  a  new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fcp.Svo. 
10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  12b.  ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
throughout :  With  Additions.  Fcp.  Svo. 
10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12b.  ;  calf,  I2s.  6d. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animatcil 
Nature  :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  ditferent  Classen, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
10s.  cloth ;  roan,  12b.  ;  calf,  12b.  Gd. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  Histori,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  jcparate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ;  tlieir  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  In- 
habitants, their  Religion,  l^Ianners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  New  Edition  ;  revised  through- 
out, with  a  new  Geneeal  Index.  Fcp.  Svo. 
lOs.  cloth;  roan,  128. ;  calf,  128. 6d. 
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Maonder's    Oeognphical  Treasury.— 

Tho  Treasury  of  Oeography,  Phr»ical,  Ilia- 
toriral,  Descriptirr,  and  Political ;  contain- 
ing  a  succinct  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
tbe  World  :  Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Otitlino  of  tho  lIi»tory  of  Qeography ;  a 
Familiar  Inqtury  into  the  Varietic*  of  Rnco 
and  Language  exhibited  bjdifTerent  Nations; 
•nd  a  View  of  the  Relations  of  Qoography 
to  Astronomy  and  Physical  Science.  Coin- 
pleted  bv  William  HuonKS,  F.B.O.8.  New 
Edilion  \  with  7  Maps  ond  16  Steel  Plates. 
Fcp.Sro.  10s. cloth;  roan, 12s.;  calf,  12s. 6fl. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  tho  Ect.  Chablks 
Mkiiivalk,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  Jolm's 
College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  with  Mnpa. 

Vols,  I.  ami  H.  comnrlnlnn  tlie  Hlntory  to  the  Fall  of 
JuUut  Caiar.    Sccoiiil  Edit  Ion 2H». 

Vol.  III.  to  tlie  ciititbUihinent  of  the  Monarchy  by  ^it- 
gvntiu,    Herond  Kriitloii l*ii. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  trom  Attguitu*  to  Clatidiut,  v.a  Z7  to 
l.D.  M 32». 

Vol.  VI.  from  the  RcIkii  of  A'm-o,  a.d.  r>l,  to  the  Fall  of 
Jennalem,  a.d.  70.. 18«. 

X«riTale.-The  Fall  of  the  Ronum  BepnUic: 
A  Short  History  of  the  Jjast  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Bct.  C.  Mbbi- 
VALB,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    New  Edition.    12mo.  7b.  6d. 

Merivale  (Miss).— Christian  Records :  A 

Short  History  of  Apostolic  Ago.  By  L.  A. 
Mebivale.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"TliiiiiiterpFliii'.'  nml  in- 
stroctlvo  little  volume  Ih 
worthy  of  the  iittcntion  of 
all  ftudentH.  It  conttina  ii 
conclfe  paraphrase  of  the 
Aett  of  Ihe  ApoDtlei,  oica- 
Bionally  IntrwluciiiK  the 
woriUof  tilt  narrative  Itself, 
with  BUKKt'stloiifi  for  more 
correct  truiiHlatldns  of  the 
iirixinal  in  certain  places,  > 
together  with  intich  viiluahle  j 
infommtlon  to  ilUisl.v.lc  the  ; 

kistory We  licaitilv  rc- 

conimenil  this  work  to  those  j 
who   are    tnuai-'cd    in    the 
infitructiou    of    tho  youn^^  ' 
The  Sunday  f^i'hool  Teacher  I 


iiiny  fltTuc  nmny  n^pful 
liintii  tVoin  it.  Aiid  tiiuse 
who  are  preimrinu  for  any 
examination  at  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  Acit  of  the 
AiMttlet  in  re<|ulred,  will 
tinil  it  a  valualilc  suinmao'  "f 
lin]>ortant  matter  connecte(l 
with  the  Bacied  narrative. 
Even  the  well-inttructeii 
clergyman  may  And  hio 
memory  pleasantly  rcfrcnlieil 
hy  the  alhiHiona  to  many 
facts,  and  derive  »«^'>.'0»lio:iH 
for  icnderinK  any  lectiUTs 
upon  the  Arta  both  tnteieat- 
int;  and  useful  tohi«i»cople." 

JOUHNAL  OF  KDI'CAIIOK. 


Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Eii/lth  Eililion  ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  nnd  Hunters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq.    Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

•»*  Two  Taats  or  Models  of  Off  Vori!  Feet,  No.  1,  Shod  for 
All  Pvniofn,  No.  i.  Shod  wUh  Leather,  on  .Mr.  Miles's  plan, 
may  be  liad,  price  ;l».  caili. 

Milei.— A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horie-Shoeing. 

By  William  Miles.  Esq.  With  Plofes  ami 
Woodcuts,     y^ic  KdHion.     Post  8to.  28. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ. 

Witli  Additions  by  the  lute  Rev.  Isaac 
MiLSKB,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Qbantiiam,  B.D.    4  vols.  8vo.  price  52s. 


Jamea  Montgomery's  Poetical  Worki: 

CoUeciiTe  Edition  ;  with  the  Autlior's  Auto- 
biographical Preface*,  oomplete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8to.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco, 
81s. — Or,  in  4  volt.  fop.  8ro.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  14«. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Sool  over  the 

Body,  coniiderod  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  Oboboi  Moom,  M.D.  Fiflh 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  6t. 

Moore.— Man  and  hie  Motivee.  By  George 
MoOBE,  M.D.    Third  EditioH.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Moore.-The  Uie  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Oeoboe  Moobe,  M.D.  Third 
Edition.     Fcp.  8ro.  6s. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Jonmal,  and  Corre* 

■pondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  LoBO  Joun  RirsaELL,  M.F. 
Witli  Portraits  and  Vignette  Uliutrations. 
8  vols,  post  Svo.  price  lOs.  6d.  each. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising the  Author's  recent  Introdnctiona 
and  Notes.  The  Travelled*  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  printed  in  Ruby  Type  j 
with  a  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  12b.  6d.  cloth ; 
morocco  by  Hayday,  21s. — Also  the  Library 
Edition  complete  in  I  vol.  mediiun  Svo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  21s.  cloth  ;  morocco 
by  Hayday,  428.  —  And  the  Ftrit  collected 
Edition,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait 
and  19  Plates,  price  36s. 

Moore.  —  Poetry    and   Pictnres  fk'om 

Thomas  Moore :  Selections  of  tiio  most 
popular  and  admired  of  Moore's  Poems, 
copiously  illustrated  with  liiglily-dniilied 
W  ood  Engravings  from  original  Drsign^  by 
eminent  Artists.  Fep.  4to.  price  21s.  cloth, 
gilt  edges ;  or  42s.  morocco  elegant  or 
antique  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Epicurean.   New  Edition,  with 

the  Notes  from  tlm  collective  edition  of 
Moore")  Pni'Hral  Works  ;  and  a  Vignette  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  on  original  Design  by 
D.  Macli-sk,  R  a.  ]<'iiio.  5<i.  cloth;  or 
12s.  Cd.  morocco  by  Uaydoy. 

Moore's  Songs,   Ballads,  and   Sacred 

Songs.  New  Edition,  printed  in  Ruby 
Type;  with  the  Notes  from  tho  collective 
edition  of  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  and  a 
Vignette  from  ii  Design  by  T.  Creswick,  R.  A. 
32mo.  28.  ()d. — An  Edition  in  16mo.  with 
Vignette  by  R.  Doyle,  price  5s. ;  or  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 
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Moore's  Sacred  Songs,  the  S]rmphonies 

nnd  Aocoirpanimcnts,  arranfrcd  for  Ono  or 
more  Voices,  printed  with  the  Words,  Imp. 
8 *o.  [Nearly  ready. 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookh:    An  Oriental 

Bomance.  With  13  highly-OiiiRhod  Steel 
Plates  from  Original  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  StcphanofT,  cngraTcd  under 
(he  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles 
Heath.  New  Edition.  Square  crown  8to. 
price  ISs.  cloth  {  morocco,  28s. 

Moore't  LalU  Boftkh,  Hew  Edition,  printed 
in  Ruby  Type ;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore'* 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Frontispiece  from  a 
Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  32mo.  28.  6d. 
— An  Edition  in  16uio.  with  Vignette,  5b.  ; 
or  128.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.   A  New  Edition, 

with  numerous  Illustrations  from  original 
Designs  by  John  Tevniel,  engraved  on 
Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziei..     Fcp.  Ito. 
[/«  preparation. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, illustrated  with  13  highly-finished 
Steel  Plates,  from  Original  Designs  by 
eminent  Artist;.  Square  crown  8vo.  price 
2l8.  cloth ',  or  31s.  6d.  handsomely  bound 
in  morocco. 

Koore'i  Iriih  Melodies,  printed  in  Bnby  Type ; 

with  the  Preface  and  Notes  from  the  col- 
lective edition  of  Moore' t  Poetical  Works,  the 
Advertisements  originally  prefixed,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  S2mo.  28.  6d. — 
An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  128.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Koore'i  Irish  Helodiea.  ninatrated  by  B. 
Maclise,  B.A.  Now  Edition;  with  161 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpress 
engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super- 
royal  8vo.  31b.  6d.  boards  ;  £2. 128.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  the  Music  with 

the  Words;  the  Symphonies  and  Accom- 
paniments by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  Mus.  Doc. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  small  music  size, 
convenient  and  legible  at  the  Pianoforte,  but 
more  portable  than  the  usual  form  of  mu- 
sical publications.  Imperial  8vo.  3l8.  6d. 
cloth ;  or  425.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  Harmonised  Airs    from  Moore's 

Irish  Melodies,  ns  originally  orrangnd  for 
Two,  Three,  or  Four  A'oiccs,  printed  with 
the  Words.  Imperial  Svo.  ISs.  cloth  ;  or 
25s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 


Moore's  National  Melodies,  with  Masic. 

National  Airs  and  other  Songs,  now  flrxt 
collected.  By  Thomas  Moore.  TheMunic, 
for  Voice  and  Pianoforte,  printed  witli  tin- 
Words.  Imperial  Svo.  Sis.  Cd.  cloth  •  or 
42*.  half-bound  in  morocco. 


Morell.— Elements  of  Psychology :  Fart 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellect  u:il 
Powers.  I3y  J.  D.  Moiiell,  M.A.,  Ono  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspcctoi-s  of  Schools.  Post 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 


Morning  Clonds.   Second  and  cheaper 

Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  jiriiitcd  in 
n  more  convenient  form.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
6s.  cloth. 

Morton.--The  Resonrces  of  Estates:  A 

Treatise  on  the  Agricultural  Im-irovcmcnt 
and  General  Management  o\  Landed 
Property.  By  John  LocKniax  Mokton, 
Civil  and  Agricvdturol  Engineer ;  Author 
of  Thirteen  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  Prize  Essays.  Witli  25 Illustrations 
in  Litliography.    Boynl  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  U. 
MosBi-BT,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol, 
&o.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  Svo.  24s. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel 

Abmine  Mountain,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Qneen,  and  Adjutant-General  of  Her  Jla- 
jesty's  Forces  in  India.  Edited  by  Jlrs. 
Mountain.  Second  Edition,  revised ;  with 
Portrait.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Mure.  — A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  WiLLiAH  MuKB,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  Vots.  I.  ifi  III.  Svo.  price 
368. }  VOL.IV.  price  15s. ;  Voi.  V.  price  18s. 


Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography ; 

comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  tlie 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  ond  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  60s. 

Munuy.  —  French  Finance  and  Fi- 
nanciers under  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Bv 
James  Mubbay.    Svo.  10s..6d. 
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Neale.  —  The  Closing  Scene ;  or,  Chri>>  i 

tianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  La»t  i 

Hour*  of  Remarkable  Ponons.      Uj  the  | 

ReT.£R8KiKBNBAi.B,M.A.    New  Edition*.  ' 
2  vol*,  fcp.  8to.  price  Gi.  each. 

Normanby  (Lord).— A  Tear  of  Revolu-  | 

ticn.     From  a  Joumn!  kept  in  Paris  in  tlio 

Year  1848.    By  thoMarquiaof  Nobmanoy,  I 

K.a.    2  vols.  8ro.  24a.  i 


Ogilvie.  — The  Master-Bander's  Plan; 

or,  the  Principle*  of  Organic  Arrhitccturo 
a*  indicated  in  the  Typical  Forms  of  Animal*. 
By  QEoiiaE  OoiLTiE,  M.D,,  Lecturer  on 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  &,o.,  Marisclial  Col- 
lege and  University,  Aberdeen.  Post  8to. 
with  72  Woodcuts,  price  6s.  6d. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  Cebbio  Oldacbk,  Esq.,  of 
Sux  •  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Ozon.    Crown  8vo.  price  Os.  6d. 

Osbom.  —  Quedah ;   or,   Stray  Leaves 

from  A  Journal  in  JInlaynn  Waters.  By 
Captain  Siiebabd  Osdobn,  B.N.,  C.B., 
Author  of  S/ray  Leavet  from  an  Arclic  Jour- 
nal, &c.  With  a  coloured  Chart  nnd  tinted 
Illustrntions.     Post  870.  price  10s.  Gd. 

Osbom.— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage  by  H.M.S.  Investigator,  Cap- 
tain K.  M'Clure,  1850-185*.  Edited  by 
Captain  Siiebabd  Osborn,  C.B.,  from  the 
Logs  and  Journals  of  Captain  R.  M'Clure. 
Second  Edition,  revised  ;  with  Additions  to 
the  Chapter  on  tho  Hybemtition  of  Animal* 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,  a  Geological  Paper 
by  Sir  Rosebick  I.  MTTBcnisoN,  a  Portrait 
of  Captain  M'Clure,  a  coloured  Chart  oud 
tinted  Illustrations.    8to.  price  los. 

Owen.— Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  tho  Invertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  tho  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Richabd  Owen,  F.R.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2l8. 

ProfeuoT  Owen's  Leetores  on  the  Comparatiye 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animalf,  delivered  at  tho  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With  numerous 
Woodcut*.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 

Navigator.  By  his  Son,  tho  Rev.  E.  Pauhv, 
M.A.  of  Bjvlliol  College,  Oxford;  Domcstio 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Fifth  Edition ;  with  a  Portrait  and  coloured 
Cliart  of  the  North-Wcst  Passage.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5s. 


Pattison.— The  Earth  and  the  Word; 

or,  Orolopy  for  Bible  Students.  By  S.  R. 
Pattison,  F.O.8.  Fcp.  8to.  with  coloured 
Map,  Ss.  Gd. 

Dr.  Pereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Modica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  E<titio>i, 
enlarged  and  improved  from  tho  Author'* 
Material!),  by  A.  S.  Tatlou,  &I.D.,  and 
O.  O.  Ree8,  M.D. ;  With  numerou*  Wood- 
cuts. Vol.  I.  8to.  28*.  5  Vol.  II.  Pabt  I. 
2l8.;  Vol.  II.  Pabt  II.  2C*. 

Dr.   Fereira'i  Leetnree  on  Polkriied  Light, 

together  with  a  Lecture  on  tho  Micro*cope. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
ic.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcut*,  7s. 

Perry.— The  Franks,  ham  their  First 

Appearance  in  History  to  the  Death  of  King 
Pepin.  By  Walteh  C.  Pkiihy,  Biirrister- 
at-Law,  Doctor  in  Philosophy  and  Master 
of  Arts  in  tho  University  of  Quttingcn. 
8vo.  prieo  12s.  Gd. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2l8. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alteratior.B  and  Additions,  by  11.  J.  Bbooke, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  AV.  II.  Milleb,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  Sro.  188. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 

PuiLLirs,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  4c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  tho  Present  Time; 
with  4  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Phillips.  — Fignires   and  Deaoriptioni  of  tho 

Palccozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset ;  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  JoHif  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8., 
&c.    8vo.  with  60  Plates,  price  Ds. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  tlie  Odours  of  Plants:  With 
Instructions  for  the Manufactureof  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soop,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  Ac.  Second  Eilition, 
revised  and  improved  j  with  4G  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
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CapUin  Portlock'i  Report  on  the  Oeolofy 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
doicribed  under  the  Authority  of  the  Maatcr' 
Qeneral  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8to.  with 
iS  Plates,  price  S4a. 

Powell.— EBsavB  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

InductiTc  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rer.  Baden  Powbll,  M.A.,F.R.S.,F.R.A.S., 
F.O.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Oeometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised.   Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

Ohriitianity  without  Jadaiim ;  A  Second  Series 
of  Essay H  on  tlio  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nnturo.  By  flic  Her.  Baden  PowMi,  M.A., 
&c.     Crown  8vo.  7s,  6d. 

Pycroft.  —  The  Collegian's*  Onide ;  or, 

Bccolloctions  of  College  Days  :  Setting  forth 
tho  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a  Uni- 
versity Education.  By  the  Rer.  J.  Pycbopt, 
B.A.     Si'cotid  Edition.     Fop.  8vo.  fis. 

Pycroft' B  Conrie  of  English  Beading,  adapted 
to  every  taste  and  capacity  {  or,  How  and 
What  to  Rood ;  With  Literary  Anecdotes. 
New  Edition.    Fop.  8vo.  price  Ss. 

Pyeroft'i  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 
History  of  tho  Oomo  of  Cricket.  Second 
Edition,  greotly  improved ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

QnatrefiiigeB  (A.  De).  —  Rambles  of  a 

Natiirolist  on  the  Coasts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Sicily.  By  A.  De  Qttatbbpaoes, 
Member  of  the  Institute.  Translated  by 
E.  C.  OiTK.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  15b. 

Raikes  (O— Notes  on  the  Revolt  in  the 

North- Western  Provinces  of  India,  By 
CnABLES  Raikes,  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Court,  and  late  Civil  CoramiBsioner  witli 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,    8vo,  78.  6d. 

Raikes  (T.)— Portion  of  the  Jonmal  kept 

by  Thomas  Raises,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847 : 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  New  Edition,  complete  in 
2  vols,  crown  8vo,  with  3  Portraits,  price 
12s,  cloth. 

Rarey.— A  Complete  Treatise  on  the 

Science  of  Handling,  Educating,  and  Taming 
nil  Horses ;  with  a  full  and  detailed  Narra- 
tive of  his  Experience  and  Practice.  By 
John  S,  Rabet,  of  Ohio,  U.S.  In  1  vol. 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  [Jiut  ready. 


Reade.  -  The  Poetical  Woits  of  John 

Edmund  Reade,  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corre<-tod  ;  witli  Additional  Pooiiis,  4  vols, 
fcp,  8vo,  price  20i. 

Dr.  Reeoe'i  Medical  Onide :  Comprising 

a  complete  Modem  Dispensatory,  and  a 
Practical  Treatiseonthedistineuishing8yin|j- 
toma.  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  PbUIr- 
tion  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Ilumnii 
Frarn^',  Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  ami 
enlarged  by  the  Autlior'r  Son,  Dr.  H,  RncB, 
M,B,C,S.,  &o.    8vo,  12a, 

Rees.— Personal  Narrative  of  the  Siege 

of  Lucknow,  from  its  Commencement  to  its 
Belief  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  By  L.  E. 
Rekb,  one  of  the  Surviving  DefoiHlcrs. 
Third  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  P'h>i,  I'off 
8vo,  9i.  6d. 

Rich's  ninstrated  Companion  io  the 

Latin  Dictionaryand  Greek  Lexicon :  Form- 
ing a  Qlossnry  of  oil  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  tho  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  E very-Day  Life  of  the 
Ancients,  With  about  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  the  Antique,    Post  8vo,  21s. 

Richardson.  —  Fonrteen  Years'  Expe- 
rience of  Cold  W  At?r :  Its  Uses  and  Abuscii. 
By  CnptoinM,  HiCBABDaoN,  luto  of  tlic 
4th  Light  Dragoons.  Post  8ro,  with 
Woodcuts,  price  68. 

Horsemanship  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Road 
and  in  the  Field:  With  Instructions  for 
Brcaking-in  Colts  and  Young  HorscB,  By 
Captain  M,  Richabdbom,  late  of  the  4th 
Light  Dragoons,  With  6  Plates,  Square 
crown  8vo.  148. 

Household  Prayers  for  Fonr  Weeks: 

With  additional  Prayers  for  Special  Occa- 
Bions.  To  which  is  added  a  Course  of 
Scripture  Beading  for  Every  Day  in  tlie 
Tear.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Philip's,  Leckhamptoii. 
Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
CoUeges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8vo,  21s. 

D>n>F«».ii>  /The  KnRliah-LatIn  Dictionary,  1*. 
oepwaMiy   ^.^^  LatUi-EnKlUh  Dictionary,  15». 

Biddle'a  Diamond  Latin-Engliah  Biotionaiy. 
A  Guide  to  tho  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
B^yal  32mo.  price  48. 
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Biddle'i  Copious  and  Critical  Latin* 

KntjUih  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Oennan- 
Latin  Dictionariet  of  Dr.  William  Frcund. 
New  tnd  ekeaptr  Edition.    Poet  4to.  81a.  6d. 

Rivera's  Rose-Amateur's Onlde ;  contain- 
ing ample  Deacriptions  of  oil  the  fine  lending 
Tarictii'8  of  Roses,  regularly  cloi^icd  in  their 
reapcctire  Familict;  their  Ui«tory  and 
Mode  of  Oultare.  Sixth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improred.    Fcp,  8to.  8i.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Oreelc  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Tetitamcnt.  A  Now 
Edition,  reriaet^  and  in  great  part  re- written. 
8ro.  price  18a. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributiona  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Second  and  cheapfrTLdiiion,  with  Additions. 
3  Tols.  fcp.  Sro.  2l8. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesannis  of  Englisli  Words 

and  f  hmses  claaiifled  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Ezpresnion  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Bonalds's    Fly-Fisher's    Entomology: 

With  coloured  Boprosontations  of  the 
Natural  nnd  Artificial  Insect,  and  n  few  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  on  Trout  and 
Grayling  Fishing.  T{fth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher ;  with 
20  now  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  14i. 

Rowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion;  with  ample  Beferencos  to  thn 
best  Sources  of  Infonuation.  New  Edition, 
i'op.  Svo.  6s. 

Rnssell  (Dr.)  — The  Life  of  Cardinal 

Mezzofanti :  With  an  Introductory  Memoir 
of  eminent  Linguists,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
By  C.  W.  RPSSELL,  D.D.,  President  of  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  With  Portrait 
and  Facsimiles.    8vo'.  12s. 

The  Saints  onr  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  Leiters  to  my  Vnknovm  Friend*,  &c.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  7s. 

Scherzer.— Travels  *n  the  Free  States' of 

Central  America :  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr.  Cabl  Schebzeb. 
With  a  coloured  Map.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  ifis. 

"  This  is  a  work  which  adventure. . . .  Dr.  Scher- 

wiU   satisfy   nil   wlio    love  ier'«  is  uniloubtcdly  the  bent 

lively  (let.iil  of  tropical  of-  work  on   Central  Anierioit 

feeta  and  marvels,  and  ore  since  the  apiiearanceof  Mr, 

not  averse  to  toudies  of  hu-  Bquitrs'  lively  volumes." 
man  romance  and  scientific  ATHEN.nru. 


EcUmiiMlPenninck  (Mrt-V-Lil*  of  Mary 

Anne  SchimnielPenninck,  Author  of  Mret 
Memotrt  «/  I'urt  Roual,  and  other  Works. 
EiUted  by  her  Uelntion,  Ciirii*tia>a  C. 
IIiNKiK.  2  vols,  poat  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
price  J  5s. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz's  School  History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  n.c.  I4fl,  rnninly 
based  on  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Uistory  of 
Greece.  Ftfth  tuition,  witli  Nine  new  Sup- 
plementary Chapters  on  the  Civiliintion, 
Religion,  Literature,  and  Arts  of  the  An- 
cient Greeks,  contributed  by  CnuiHTorHEB 
Kniout  WATaoN,M.A.,Trin.  Coll.  Canib. ; 
and  illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Athens  and  I H7 
Woodcuts,  designed  from  llio  Anli(|uu  by 
O.  Scharf,  jim.,  F.8.A.     12mo.  7s.  6d. 


ScofTem  (Dr.)  —  Projectile  Weapons  of 

War  and  Explosive  Compounds.  By  J. 
ScoFFEEN,  M  H.  Lond.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Aldersguto  College  of 
Medicine.  Third  Edition,  corrected  to  the 
present  time.  Post  Svo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  Ss.  6d. 

Scrivener's  History  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Period.  New  Edition,  corrected.  Sro. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discovery  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  2l8.— An 
Abbidohent,  in  16mo.  price  28. 6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.   Printed  by 

C.  Whittingham,  uniformly  with  t)ie  Thumb 
Bible ;  bound  and  clasped.    64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare:  In  which 

nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
Illustrated  with  Thirty-six  Vignettes  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  original  Designs  by 


O.  COOKB,  B.A. 
B.  COOKB, 
H.  HOW  ABO,  B.l, 
R.  SMOLBTOir, 
a,  SMIBKI,  B.A. 


T.  8T0TBABD,  R.A. 
U.  THUUSON,  1I.A. 
B.  WKSTALL,  H.l. 
II.  WUKDrOMDK,  B.A. 


Neu)  Editinii,  printed  in  a  more  convenient 
form.  6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  30s.  cloth  ; 
separately,  58.  each. 

*^*  The  LiBKABT  Editiov,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  One  Volume,  medium  Svo. 
price  2l8.  cloth. 
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8«well  (Misa).— Maw  and  cheaper  Col- 

l?<-tt'<l  Kdition  of  tlio  Tnlct  nml  Hlnriei  nf 
till'  Autlior  of  .4in<t  llfrhrrt.  L'otiipli'tc  in 
U  ToU.  crown  8vu.  price  i,'l.  10*.  clotli  i  or 
rocli  wurk,  compritcd  in  a  liiigln  rohiino, 
mny  be  Imd  icpttMitfly  o»  folluwit  s  — 

AMYIIKKUERT    2i.  fid. 

GEllTRUDE    it.  fld. 

The  KARL'S  DAUailTER 2».  (id. 

The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE 'it.  6d. 

CLEVK  HALL   :»s.  Od. 

IVORS  I   or,  the  TWO  COUSINS  3».  Cd. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON Si.  Od. 

MARGARET  IMCRCIVAL  6».  Od. 

LAN  ETON  rAltSONAGE  4i.  fld. 


"  IIIkIi  >ii'I  I'oro  iilinii,  uur- 
liCKliiKan  c>r  )iiir|Hik»,  iiiul 
Milirluty  of  JuilKiiiunI,  *ru 
tliK  iiuiUllk'ii  wlilcli  rIvv 
weUlit  mid  vikliio  tu  (lilii 
vrtti>r'<  iiitt'llei'tiiitl  ciiiltw- 
nu'iith,  wlilcli  atone  fur  mii- 
•liliTitnlu  iltflcti'iicii't,  mill 
Trhtcli  roimtiiiilo  lier  ii  iwcu- 
llarly  mtfu  iiml  trintwortliy 

iiiililo  Tiir  yiiiiim  nilinln 

J'lie    rkiiraclrriiitlet  of   tlio 

mtiiil  Ixifiiru  UK  nro  iiractlnil 

reliKious  noir-iliscliiliiic,  rlxlil 

C 


«olf-triiliiliiK,  I'uroftilly  rtiltl- 
viilvil  Imliita  of  thoiiKiit  ami 
iilmervatioii,  and  Imliltiwl 
Mir-c'onlviil.  NuvrrilcrKivut 
morn  llio  oniivliilon  of  writ- 
ing fi'oiii  fXiM'rli'iiixs  ttio 
roailor,  JiulKlim  from  tlio 
wiirkK  aliiiii',  U  jirrauiulcil  iif 
tliln;   It  Rivuii    tlium    tlii'ir 

INiwer  J  wo  Inilliiclivi'ly 
mow  tliiit  tlio  iiriu'tlnil 
li'iichtiiK  III  tlioin  Iiai  liocii 
»  orki'il  out,  itnil  fuiiiKl  to  Ix) 
truo." 
If  OtTUVUEUEUDBANCEn, 


Sy  tie  tame  Author,  New  Editions, 

Ursala:  A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life. 

2  vols.  fop.  8ro.  price  1  it.  cloth. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent:  Com- 
piled from  the  Wrilingi  of  Bisuop  JsUKUY 
Tatlob.    Fcp.  8to,  price  58. 

Headings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to 

Coiiflnnation  :  Compiled  from  the  Worka  of 
SVritors  of  the  £»rly  and  of  the  English 
Chuixli.    Fcp.  8to.  price  4s. 


Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 

graphical  Dictioiiary'of  the  British  Isliinds 
and  Narrow  Sens ;  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
fountlcd  on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  £2. 1G«. 

Short  Whist ;  its  Else,  Progress,  and 

Laws :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte,  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  Mew  Edition  ;  to 
which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  8to.  3s. 

Sinclair.  —  The   Jonmey  of  Life.   By 

Gatqerinb  Sinclaib,  Author  of  The  Bust- 
neuofLife.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 


Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  the  Spec- 
tator. Witli  Notes  and  Illuslnitioni,  by 
W.  IIbnbt  Wilui  and  12  Wood  Engrar- 
ings  from  Designs  by  F.  Tatlir.  Hec.iid 
and  ekea/ifr  Ethtion.  Crown  8to.  1()».  Od.  j 
orSls.  in  morocco  br  Hayday.— An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  lOmo.  price  Is. 


The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.    By  the 

Authors  of  Amif  Herbert,  Tlw  Old  }1,h\i 
Iloiiif,  and  Ilaichtniir.  T/iird  /'dilinn  ,  witli 
0  lllustrutions.      Fcp.  Sto,  prioe  Is.  Od, 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro-Metallargy. 

Third  Edition,  rovinod,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably ciilnrgod  j  with  EliTlrotjpes  niid 
numerous  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.  10s.  CI. 

Smith  (0.)  —  History  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism. By  QKonoR  Smith,  F.A.S,, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in: 
Vol.  I.  ll'esliy  and  hit  Times  i  and  Vol. 
11.  The  Middle  Age  of  Methndism,  from  tlio 
Death  of  Wesley  in  1701  to  tiie  Cmfor- 
once  of  1816.  Cro>  a  8vo.  price  lOs.  Cd. 
each  volume. 

Smith  (0.  V.)-The  Prophecies  relating 

to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians.  Trinii'lated 
from  the  Hebrew,  witli  Historical  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  exhibiting  the  principnl 
Results  of  the  recent  Discoveries.  l!y 
O.  Vancb  Smitu,  B.A.    Post  Uvo.  10s.  Cd. 


Smith  (J.)  —The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul :  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  und 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jauks 
SuiTU,  of  Jordanhill,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Hicoiul 
Edition ;  with  Charts,  Views,  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 

By  his  Daughter,  Ladt  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  AVSTIK.  A'cw  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works  ;  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.    Three  Editions  :— 

1.  A  Library  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  3Gs. 

2.  Complete  in  One  VoLrMB,  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  price 
21s.  cloth  ;  or  309.  bound  in  culf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3  vols,  fop. 
8vo.  price  2l9. 


PCBUiUKD  HI  LONOUAN,  BROWK,  awd  CO. 


I) 


in  3  vols,  fop. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  b  Elementary 

Skctcho*  of  Moral  Philo»oi>liy,  duliTerctl  at 
the  Kovnl  Iiutitiition  in  the  \nt  1801, 
1 805, ftilil  1806.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.STO.Tt. 

Suow.— Two  Years'  Cruleo  off  Tlerra 

iltl  iMiego,  till'  Fiilklnud  IkIuiuU,  I'ataoonin, 
iiiul  llio  Ki»er  I'lalo  :  A  Nnrmtivo  of  Lilo 
ill  tlio  Southorn  Sou*.  Hy  W.  I'AHKltK 
Hsow,  lato  Cominnndor  of  the  Sli»»ion 
YiU'lit  .1//fn  Oardinn  ;  Author  of  "  Vovo(;o 
of  tli«  /Viwcc  ///4/t/  in  Senrch  of  Sir  John 
I'mnklin."  With  3  coloiirid  Clinrts  mid  »J 
tinted  Illuttrations.    'i  voln.  post  8vo.  2 1». 

Robert  Soothey's    Complete    Poetical 

Worki ;  containine  all  the  Author'i  last  In> 
trodiictiont  and  Notcn.  The  Library  lUU- 
Hon,  complete  in  One  Vohinu>,  with  I'or- 
trait  and  Vignette.  Medium  8vo.  price  21a. 
rloth  I  42i.  bound  in  morocco.  —  AI»o,  the 
t'nt  ro/tfcUJ  Edition,  in  10  yoU.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,  price  35*. 

Th«  Life  knd  OoRMpondenea  of  the  lata  Bobert 
Southey.  Kditod  by  his  Son,  the  Rct. 
C.  C.  SoUTilKT,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  Portraits  and  Lnndecape  Illustra- 
tions.   0  ToU.  post  8vo.  price  63s. 

Southey's   Doctor,   complete    in    One 

Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wahtbb, 
B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bust,  and 
coloured  Plate.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Soothey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  Fourth  nnd  cheaper 
Edition,  with  Kotes  and  Additions.  Edited 
by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
SouTiiET,  M.A.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Spencer.— Essays :  Scientific,  Political, 

and  Speculative.  By  IIkrbeut  Spknckr, 
Author  of  Social  Statin.  Reprinted  chiefly 
from Quaitorly Reviews.  Svo. price  12s.cloth, 

Spenoer. -The  Prinoiplei  of  Piychology.  By 
Hehdert  Spenckr,  Author  of  Social  Statici. 
Svo.  price  16s.  cloth. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 

France.  By  the  Rijjht  Hon.  Sin  James 
STEFUEN,K.C.B.,LL.U.,Profe8eor  of  Modem 
ITistory  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  24s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  from  tlio  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
theRight  Hon.  Sir  James  STEFiiEy.E.C.B., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   2  vols.  Svo.  24s, 


Btonebeuge.  —  The  Dog  in  Health  and 

niscas«  I  ConiprininK  the  rariou*  Mode*  uf 
Breaking  and  I'siiig  him  fur  llunlini;, 
Coursinj;,  Hhuoting,  kv.  \  and  including  thi< 
Points  or  Charaotoriilii-s  of  Toy  Dogs,  liy 
.Stonkuinuk.  Hro.  with  niiimroiia  Illus- 
tration*. {_ln  the  iiTtst, 

Stonehenge.— The  Oreyhoand :  Being  a 

Treat  i«o  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Oreyhounda  for  Public  Run- 
ning }  their  i)isca*eB  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining ulso  Rules  fur  the  Mnnagcment  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Deeiti.m  of 
Courses,  llv  STO.VKiiiNoa.  With  Kronti*- 
piece  and  Woodout*.  Sipiare  crown  Svo. 
price  21s.  half-bound. 

Stow. —  The  Training  System,  Moral 

Training  School,  and  Normal  Seminary  for 

Sreparing  Schoolmasters  and  Oovomcsses, 
ly  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Qlasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary, 
Tenth  Edition;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Post  Sto.  price  6s. 

Strickland.  —  Lives  of  the  Qaeens  of 

England.  By  Aqxes  HTiiicki..v.Ni).  Dedi- 
cated, by  express  permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, Embellisheu  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  engraved  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Complete  in  8  vols,  post  Svo.  price 
7s.  Cd.  each.  —  Any  Volume  may  bo  liiid 
aeparatehj  to  complete  Sots. 

Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William 

Syinoiul!),  Knt.,  C.ll.,  F.R.S.,  Siirvevor  of 
the  Navy,  from  1832  to  1847  :  With  Cor- 
respondence  and  other  Pajwrs  relative  to 
the  Ships  nnd  Vessels  constructed  upon  his 
Lines,  as  directed  to  be  published  under  his 
Will.  Edited  by  Jamks  A.  SuARr.  With 
Sections  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  21s. 

Taylor.— Loyola:  and  Jesuitism  in  its 
Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Tatlob.  Post  Svo 
with  Medallion,  10s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.    By 

Isaac  Tatlob.    Post  Svo.  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

Thackei's  Courser's  Annual  Remem- 
brancer and  Stud-Book  :  Being  an  Alpha- 
betical Return  of  the  Running  at  all  the 
Public  Coursing  Clubs  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  for  the  Season  1857-58 ;  with 
the  Pedigrees  (as  far  as  received)  of  the 
Dogs.  By  Robert  Adbam  Welsh,  Liver- 
pool.   Svo.  21s. 

•«•  Published  annually  in  October. 
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NEW  WORKS  AWD  NEW  EDITIONS 


COMPLETION 


or 


THE  TRAVELLER'S    LIBRARY. 


Summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY,  now  eompleie  iu  102 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  2*.  6rf.  each  in  cloth.— 
To  be  had  alto,  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Five  Guineas  jjcr  Set,  bound  in  cloth, 
lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  classified  as  follows  .— 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


rN  EUROPE. 

A  CONTINENTAI,  TOCH ht  J.  BARUOW. 

ARCTIC  VOYAGES  AND  1  „,  ,,   UAVNI' 

DI8C0VERIEH  / BY  *.  MAIWI!,. 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  RIBLE BY  I.  HOPE. 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  CHASE by  I.  HOPE. 

CORSICA  BT  F.  OREGOROVIUS. 

^''^^^SSik^'^l'!^}  ■■■■  "-S.LAINO. 

ICELAND BY  P.  MILES. 

KORWAY,  A  RESIDENCE  IN by  3.  LAINQ. 

NORWAY,  RAMBLES  IN by  T.  FORESTER. 

RUSSIA BTTHI  MARQUIS  UiO  CUSTINE. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY  . .  BY  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

ST.  PETERSBURG by  M.  JERRMANN. 

THE  RUSSIANS  OF  THE  SOUTH,  BY  S.  BROOKS. 
SWISS   MEN  AND    SWISS  1    „^  „    pi-Rononv 

MOUNTAINS    J    »y  «•  HiKOUSON. 

MONT  BLANC.  ASCENT  OF BT  J.  AULDJO. 

^  WhE  ALPS  '''^''"»*}  BX  F.  VON  TSCHUDI. 
VISIT  TO  THE  VAUDOisi  „^  «    nATVFe 

OF  PIEDMONT    / *     '  *'*"'*'''• 


IN  ASIA. 

CHINA  AND  THIBET BY  tB«  ABBE'  HCC. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE "  EOTHES." 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  BY  p.  OIHONI^IiE. 
IN  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS by  M.  WERNE . 

MOROCCO BY  X.  DUHRIEU. 

NIGER  EXPLORATION . .  BT  T.  J.  H  UTCHIN80N 
THE  ZULUS  OF  NATAL BY  G.  H.  MASOn! 

IN  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL BY  E.  WILBERFORCE. 

CANADA BY  A.  M.  JAMESON. 

CUBA BT  W.  H.  HCRLBCtJ 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDS  ....  byC.LANMAn! 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 
AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES BT  W.  HUGHES. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
A  LADY'S  VOYAGE BT  IDA  PFEIFFEH. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR   OF  THE   DUKE    OF  WELLINGTON. 
THE  LIFE  OF  MARSHAL  1  BT  THE  REV.  T.  0. 

TURENNB /       COCKAYNE. 

SCHAMYL  ....  BT  BODENSTEDT  ahd  WAGNE  It. 
FERDINAND  1.  AND  MAXIMI-  1    __     p.vvv 

LIAN  II f    ■'     RANKh. 

FRANCIS  ARAOO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS  HOLCBOFT'S  MEMOIRS. 


CHESTERFIELD  &  SELWYN,  by  A.  HAYWAKD. 
SWIFT  AND  RICHARDSON,  BT  LOUD  JEFFREY. 
DEFOE  AND  CHURCHILL  ....  btJ.  FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON,  BT  MR8.PI0ZZI. 
TURKEY  AND  CHRISTENDOM. 
LEIP8IC  CASIPAIGN,  BTTHB  REV.O.  R.  GLEIO. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  ANDl  BT  HENRY 
GENIUS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER/    ROGERS. 


ESSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY, 

f'«:tltENHASTINOS. 
LORD  CLIVE.  • 

WILLIAM  PITT. 
THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 
RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 
GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 
ADDISON'S  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

HORACE  WALPOLE.  I    j^ord  mACAULAY'S  SPEECHES  ON  PARLIA' 

MENTARY  REFORM. 


LORD  BYRON. 

COMIC  DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 
FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 
HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
CROKER'S  EDITION  OP  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF 
JOHNSON. 


LORD  BACON. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


THE  LOVE  STORY,  »BOM  SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR, 
SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. . . .  }  SPECTATOR. 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  HAITRE-D'ARMES,  by  DUMAS. 
"^^^O^'IkDW^  f:  } »*  E.SOUVESTRB. 


AN  ATTIC  PHILOSO- 1  -_  p  smnrPHTUv 

PHER  IN  PARIS..  / BT  E.  SOUVESTRE. 

Silt  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 
HIS  SHIPWRECK. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 


"CREATTON '^™"*  °'  }  ^  »B-  ^-  *="P- 
INDICATIONS  dFiNSTINCT,  BT  DR.  L.  KEMP. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  4c.  btDB.  O.WILSON. 
OUR  COAL-FIELDS  AND  OUR  COAL-PITS. 
CORNWALL,  ITS  MINES,  MINERS.  *C 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES  {"(7^5,^^^^  <" 

SELECTIONS  FROM  SYDNEY  SMITH'S 

WRITINGS. 
PRINTING BT  A.  STARK. 


RAILWAY   MORALS  ANDl      _._„  qpmrpij 

RAILWAY  POLICY f . .  BT  M.  SI  fcMUJiif. 

MORMONISM  . .  BT  THB  REV.  W.  J.  CONYBEARE. 
LONDON    BT  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH, 


piTBUiHn)  BT  LOKOMAN,  BBOWN,  avd  CO. 
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WII,nERPORCE. 


EV.  O.  R.  OLEIG. 


RESTORATION. 


ES  OK  FARLIA- 


If     ; 


ThirlwaU.— The  History  of  Greece.    By 

the  Bight  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Datid'b  (the  Bev.  Connop  ThirlwaU).  An 
improved  Library  Edition  ;  with  Maps.  8 
ToU.  8to.  price  £3.  —An  Edition  in  8  toU. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titlei,  price  28a. 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by  Bolton 

CoBKET,  Esq.  Ilhidt  rated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8to. 
21s.  cloth ;  or  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)— An  Outline  of 

the  iiecessaiy  Laws  of  Tiiought :  A  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  Wru-iAM 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.    4JA  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Found  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  with  Interest  at  aU  the  above 
Bates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts.   New  Edition.    12mo.  price  8s. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

tcrnum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an  "Epy 
tome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Beprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693 ;  bound  and  clasped.    64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Tighe  and  Davis.— Annals  of  Windsor; 

Being  a  History  of  the  Castle  and  Town : 
With  some  Account  of  Eton  and  Places  ad- 
jacent. By  E.  B.  TiOHE,  Esq. ;  and  J.  E. 
Davis,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
price  £4f.  4s. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  during  the  Nine 
Years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive.  Form- 
ing Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  Tooke's  History  of 
Prices  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time ;  and 
comprising  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole  of 
the  Six  Volumes.  By  Thomas  Tookb, 
F.B.S.  and  Willlah  Nbwhabch.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  628.  6d. 

Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C.  8  vols. 
8vo.  price  SOs. 

Trollope.— Barchester  Towers ;  A  Novel. 

By  Anthont  Trollope.    New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.      Crown 
8vo.  price  5s.  cloth. 
Trollope.-The  Warden.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Bev.  S.  Tcbnxb. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  3l8.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising  the 
Beigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Ilenry  VIII.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Ber.  S.  Tvbnkb.  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  50s. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  BeV.  S.  Turner.     3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Dr.  Turton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh- Water  Shells  of  Great  Britain  :  With 
Figures  of  each  of  the  kinds.  New  Edition, 
with  Additions,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Guay,  F.R.S., 
&c..  Keeper  of  the  Zoologrical  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Crown  8vo.  with  12 
coloured  Plates,  price  ISs.  cloth. 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac* 

tures,  and  Mines :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  most  ' 
the  Articles  being  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Articles  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  608. 

Uwins.— Memoir  of  Thomas  Uwins,  BJV. 

By  Mrs.  Uwins.  With  Letters  to  his 
Brothers  during  seven  years  spent  in  Italy ; 
and  Correspondence  with  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Alfred  Clialon, 
B.  A.  and  other  distinguished  {xsrsons.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Dutch  Edition 
by  the  Bev.  William  Clarx,  lI.I/.,i!.B.S., 
&c.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  with  additional  References  fur- 
nished by  the  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
24  Plates  of  Figures,  price  60^.  cloth ;  or 
separately,  Vol.  I.  Invertebrata,  GOs.  and 
Vol,  II.  Vertebrata,  30s. 


"  NuturalUts  will  !«  elail 
to  leiini  that  ProressarCUrk 
ha«  completed  hli  traimla- 
tloii  of  Van  Per  Hoeven's 
Iliiiiilhnok  ofZoolouy  )>>■  tlie 
imblictttion  of  the  Heroiid 
voliime,  (mnpriaingthe  Ver- 
tebrate AniiiialB.  Th«  ar- 
raniniment  U  the  same  as 
tliat  which  we  ilcacrilKHt  in 
the  former  volimie.  The 
four  cla*ee8  of  FiHiies,  Kep- 
tlleB,  Birds,  and  Mammou 
are  introilui-ed  I)}'  short  ge- 
iiei-nl  preface*,  wliich  are 
followed  tiy  a  brief  sdenllAn 


description  of  tlic  families 
aiid  genera,  and  the  nrlnci- 
pal  Hpeciea.  A  sertes  of 
raautlfully  executed  plates 
at  the  enil  carries  the  eye 
alonK  the  aHt^endiiiK  scale  of 
\\t9  by  the  delineation  of 
some  of  Its  clilcf  orirans. 
I'rofessorC.'lark  has  supplied 
a  Kreat  want  liy  thus  niacing 
a  complete  ami  carcnil  ma- 
nual, lieurinK  the  warraii*  of 
the  oldest  names  and  the 
lateMt  science,  within  the 
reach  of  tlie  private  stu- 
dent." Ul'AKJ)IAX. 


Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By  Dr.  E. 
Vbhse.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Fbanz  Dehulxb.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21». 
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NEW  W0BK8  PoaLiSBBD  bt  LONOHAN  aitd  00. 


Von  Temptky.  —  Mitia;  or,  Incidents 

and  Personal  Adventures  on  a  Journey  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  in  tho 
Years  1863  to  1856 :  With  Observations  on 
the  Modes  of  Life  in  thosu  Countries.  Hy 
O.  F.  Voir  TsHPBKT.  With  coloured  Route 
Map,  Illustrations  in  Cliromolithographj, 
and  JSngravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  price  18s. 

"  A  reraarkably-well  writ- 
ten an4  amuiiiiff  accoont  of 


three  yean'  travel  In  Sp&- 
niih  Amarioo.  Th.  aui-nor 
Is  a  capital  story-taller,  had 
a  copious  budget  to  draw 


ft-nm,  pours  furtli  lits  anec- 
dotes In  profusion,  and  has 
given  the  iniblic  as  enter- 
taining a  narrative  as  we 
have  lately  seen," 

OjUIDBirSBa'  CBBOmCLB. 

Wade.  —  England's  Greatness :  Its  Rise 

and  Progress  inOoTCmment,  Laws,  Beligion, 
and  Social  Life;  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures ;  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  By  JoHK  Wadb,  Author  of 
tho  Cabinet  Lawjftr,  &o.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Wanderings  in  the  Land  of  Ham.   By  a 

DAroHTXB  of  Jafhbt.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

"The  vigour  and  freshness  nn  unlimited  supply  of  on- 

whlch  characterise  her  ver-  thnsiasm,  an  olisorvaiit  ey, 

slon  of  the  oft-told  tale  are  and  a  disposition  to  make 

such  as  might  be  expected  the  best  of  everything  that 

IVom  a  lady  who  haa  iIoim  comes  under  its  notice." 
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